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THE  JERUSALEM 


Tomorrow  at  5.45  pjn.  &  every  Tuesday. 
In  super  comfortable  Jumbo  747’s. 
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OrZZi  h-  Avrahara  Ahimv^S 

25^2  i™  *?  ^itch  from  bn>w„  to 
brain  m  bringing  terrorists  to  justice. 

..."  a  order,  delivered  to 

Ahituv  after  the  meeting  Resdn 

seeled  that  ***  service  henceforth 
rely  on  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of 
its  operatives  rather  than  on  force. 
He  specifically  forbade  the  GSS  to 

Vs?  fore*  b>  extract  confessions  or 
information. 

Speaking  of  the  current  GSS 
jrfTajr.  an  observer  recently  noted 
that  “whereas  Prime  Minister  Shi¬ 
mon  Peres  and  Foreign  Minister  Yit- 
riiak  Shamir  tend  to  regard  the  laws 
sb  hurdles.  Begin  regarded  laws  as 
signposts.” 

Haim  Zadok,  Labour's  justice 
nunister  before  the  first  Begin  admi¬ 
nistration  took  office,  said  yesterday 
that  he  did  not  know  of  any  GSS 
violence  towards  Arab  prisoners  be¬ 
fore  the  Begin  takeover. 

Zadok  was  speaking  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  GSS  affair  in  which 
GSS  chief  Avrahara  Shalom  is 
alleged  to  have  ordered  the  killing  of 
two  Arab  terrorists  captured  in  the 
Tel  Aviv-Ashkelon  bus  hijacking  in¬ 
cident  in  April  1984. 

Shalom,  allegedly,  then  ordered 
bis  senior  aides  to  organize  a  cover- 
up  of  the  killing.  This  is  said  to  have 
involved  falsification  of  evidence  and 
suborning  of  witnesses  during  the 
investigation  of  the  killings  by  the 
Zorea  and  Blstttman  commissions  of 
inquiry*  in  1984-85. 

It  is  understood  that  Shalom  and 
his  senior  aides,  including  his  then 
'  deputy  Reuven  Hazak,  spent  months 
organizing  the  cover-up,  which  in¬ 
evitably  reduced  the  organization's 
effectiveness  in  that  period. 

The  GSS’s  testimony  before  the 
Zorea  and  Blattnan  probes  inevit¬ 
ably  left  the  finger  of  blame  pointing 
at  then  Tat-Aluf  (now  Ahtf)  Yitzhak 
Mordechai.  who  was  tried  and 
cleared  by  an  internal  army  court  erf 
causing  grievous  bodily  harm  to  the 
two  captured  Arabs. 

Observers  believe  (hat  in  any  ma¬ 
jor  new  investigation  of  the  incident 
and  the  cover-up,  Mordediai's  role, 
as  well  as  the  GSS  role,  in  the  terror¬ 
isms’  death  will  inevitably  come  undo' 
review. 

The  Zorea  Commission,  set  up 
days  after  the  killings  by  then  prime 
minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  and  then 
defence  minister  Moshe  Arens  at 
then  attorney-general  Yitzhak 
Zamir's  insistence,  consisted  of  only 
one  IDF  figure  -  IDF  inspector- 
general  Meir  Zorea  -  and  a  senior 
GSS  officer.  The  composition  of  the 
commission,  which  was  checking  the 
alleged  offences  by  the  IDF  and  GSS, 
was  severely  criticized  at  the  time  by 
legal  circles  but  proved  unable  to 
change  the  ministers'  minds  about  its 
composition. 

Mhcrister-without-Portfolio  Ezer 
Weizman  was  quoted  yesterday  in  an 
interview  in  The  Washington  Post  as 
saying  that  if  (be  allegations  against 
Shalom  were  true,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Shamir  had  known  about 
wfaat  had  happened. 

Weizman  is  the  only  inner  cabinet 
member  who  has  catted  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  the  affair. 

World  Cup  results 

QUERATARO,  Mexico  (Reuter). 

-  West  Germany,  true  to  their  tradi¬ 
tion  of  getting  it  right  when  they 
have  to  in  major  tournaments,  came 
from  behind  to  beat  Scotland  2-1  in  a 
gripping  World  Cup  Group  E  game 
yesterday.  Gordon  Strachan  gave 
Scotland  the  lead  in  the  ISth  minute 
but  Rudi  Voeller  equalized  only  four 
minutes  later.  The  winner  came 
from  Klaus  Allots  in  the  50th  mi¬ 
nute. 

In  Toluca,  Belgium  scored  twice 
in  the  first  20  minutes  and  then 
struggled  to  a  2-1  Group  B  victory 
over  Iraq.  {More  World  Cup p.3) 


Keeping  cool  in  yesterday’s  sweltering  weather,  which  the 
weatherman  says  is  to  continue  hot  and  dry.  (IPPA) 


Assures  U.S.  ‘no  more  spying  activities’ 

Israel  seeks  to  put  end 
to  Pollard  spy  affair 


By  BENNY  MORRIS' 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
Israel  yesterday  tried  to  put  an  end 
to  “the  Pollard  affair"  by  officially 
reassuring  the  U.S.  “that  there  are 
no  spying  activities  being  carried  out 
by  Israel  against  the  U.S.’’ 

In  an  announcement  read  out  to 
the  cabinet  by  Prime.  Minister  Peres 
yesterday,  with  the  approval  of 
Foreign  Minister  Shamir  and  De¬ 
fence  Minister  Rabin,  the  govern¬ 
ment  declared  that  “Israel  was  in 
dose  touch  with  the  American  admi¬ 
nistration  in  order  to  clarify  the 
various  issues  that  were  recently 
raised." 

The  reference  appears  to  have 
been  to  U.S:  media  reports  alleging 
that  Pollard  and  his  wife,  charged 
with  spying  for  Israel,  were  only  the 
“tip  of  the  iceberg"  and  that  Israel’s 
espionage  activities  in  the  U.S.  were 
far  more  widespread  and  significant^. 


The  Peres  statement,  endorsed  by 
the  full  cabinet,  attacked  the  recent 
“wave  of  baseless  publications"  in 
the  U.S.  concerning  alleged  Israeli 
espionage  and  illegal  arms  sales  in 
the  U.S. 

The  government  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  wave  of  negative  pub- 
lidty  “would  end." 

Israel  declared  that  it  had  “sin¬ 
cerely  cooperated"  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  authorities  once  Pollard  was 
apprehended.  The  reference  was  to 
giving  American  investigators  access 
for  questioning  to  several  senior 
Israeli  intelligence  operatives  in¬ 
volved  in  running  Pollard. 

Moreover,  stated  the  announce¬ 
ment,  Israel  had  dismantled  the  unit 
which  had  run  Pollard.  The  govern¬ 
ment  statement  says  that  the  unit, 
headed  by  Rafi  Eitan,  a  prot£g6  of 
Tradeand  Industry  Minister  Ariel 
~  l Cot  7 y  . 


Cabinet  defers  decision 
on  new  bank  governor 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Pest  Reporter 
The  cabinet  yesterday  again  defer¬ 
red  the  appointment  of  a  new  gov¬ 
ernor  for  the  Bank  of  Israel,  to 
replace  the  outgoing  governor 
Moshe  Mandelbaum.  whose  res¬ 
ignation,  among  others,  had  been' 
demanded  by  the  Bejski  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  bank  shares  crash. 

Wbfle  the  cabinet  accepted  Man¬ 
delbaum 's  resignation,  which  was 
presented  by  Prime  Minister  Peres, 
it  does  not  take  effect  until  the  new 
governor  is  appointed  by  the 
cabinet. 

Peres,  who  said  the  appointment 
of  the  new  governor  would  be  made 
“within  a  few  days,"  announced  that 
a  three-man  committee,  composed 
of  himself.  Foreign  Minister  Shamir, 
and  Finance  Minister  Nissim,  would 
agree  on  the  candidate,  and  nomin¬ 
ate  him  “very  soon." 

Peres's  announcement  again 
raises  the  possibilty  of  Professors 


Michael  Bruno  and  Zvi  Sussman 
being  likely  candidates.  Another 
name  floated  yesterday  was  Prof. 
Eytan  Ber glass.  Bruno  and  Berglass 
were  members  of  the  team  that 
drafted  the  economic  stabilization 
plan  a  year  ago.  Sussman  was  deputy 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel  until 
1981. 

There  is  now  only  a  slim  chance 
that  Deputy  Finance  Minister  Adi 
Amorai  will  succeed  Mandelbaum, 
as  Peres  had  reportedly  made  it  dear 
that  he  will  not  force  a  confrontation 
with  the  Likud  on  the  issue. 

Although  Mandelbaum  wrote  in 
his  letter  of  resignation  that  he  was 
resigning  in  accordance  with  clause 
17  of  the  Bank  of  Israel  Law- which 
refers  to  resignation  in  the  wake  of  a 
governor's  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  government  -  Peres  said  he 
wished  to  make  it  clear  for  the  record 
that  the  operative  clause  in  Mande- 
lbaum’s  case  was  not  clause  17,  but 
the  ruling  of  the  Bejski  report. 


Probe  finds  shuttle  disaster  was  avoidable 


WASHINGTON  (AP).  -  After  a 
four-month  investigation  that  shat¬ 
tered  the  U.S.  space  agency's  well- 
honed  image  of  competence,  the 
Challenger  Commission  will  tell  the 
public  today  that  seven  astronauts 
died  in  “an  accident  that  didn't  have 
to  happen." 

The  panel’s  250-page  report  will 
say  the  explosion  of  the  space  shuttle 
73  seconds  after  liftoff  January  28 
was  triggered  by  a  flame  that  found  a 


path  between  segments  of  the  right 
booster  rocket,  and  that  such  a  catas¬ 
trophic  failure  was  foreshadowed  by 
a  long  history  of  known  but  unsolved 
problems*' 

A  commission  source  said  that 
members  of  the  commission  were 
shocked  to  learn  in  13  public  and 
closed  hearings  that  the  Challenger 
was  launched  over  strong  objections 
from  engineers . 


Tension  between  IDF  and  settlers 


Hebron  women  demand  more  security 


Y  JOEL  GREENBERG 
■rusalem  Post  Reporter 
en  settlers  from  Hebron  de- 
tted  vesrerdav  with  their  cbil- 
id  with  Ethiopian  immig- 
emanding  increased  security 
ty,  as  tension  flared  over  the 
d  between  the  army  and  set- 
■er  Friday's  stabbing  of  an 
an  immigrant  near  the  casba. 

lemonstrarion,  by  about  30 
followed  reports  of  inci- 
ver  the  weekend  between 
and  the  army  in  the  after- 
f  the  stabbing.  Informed 
said  a  group  of  settlers  had 
attack  Arabs  near  the  site  of 
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the  knifing,  and  had  lata*  turned  on  ■ 
sembr  officers  who  had  arrived  at  the 
scene.  On  Saturday,  settlers’  chil¬ 
dren  overturned  crates  of  vegetables 
in  the  casba  area  and  pelted  reser¬ 
vists  with  tomatoes  before  being 
chased  off  by  Border  Guard  police¬ 
men,  the  sources  said.  The  curfew  in 
the  casba  area  was  lifted  yesterday. 

The  Ethiopian  immigrants,  who 
included  the  wife  of  the  stabbing 
victim,  Yitzhak  Rahamiro,  were 
brought  to  yesterday’s  demonstra¬ 
tion  from  KiryatArba.  Two  women, 
who  accompanied  the  immigrants 
gave  them  signs  they  held  up  to 
photographers  which  read:  “Clear" 
out  the  market  immediately,"  and 
“Mop  up  the  hornet’s  nest-3  Am 
officer  grabbed  the  signs  and  later 
videotaped  the  demonstrators. 

Judea  area  commander  Sgan-Aluf . 
Moshe  Givati  impatiently  told  the 
women  that  the  demonstration  was 
illegal  and  that  he  would  meet  with  a 
delegation  of  three  women  if  the  rest 
dispersed.  The  women  stalled  for 
time,  and  Givati  turned.  “You  re 
giving  us  a  bad  reputation  for  no 


refason,"  he  said.  “We  protect  your 
homes  in  the  rain,  and  in  summer, 
and  you  charge  that  we're  abandon- 
ingyou." 

Ze'ev  Friedman,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Jewish  terror  under¬ 
ground,  and  chairman  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Restoration  of  the 
Jewish  Quarter  in  Hebron,  arrived 
on  the  scene  and  told  reporters  he 
had  submitted  a  list  of  proposed 
security  measures  in  the  casba  to  the 
military  government.  He  said  his 
proposals  were  meant  “to  improve 
control  and  monitoring  of  people 
entering  and  leaving  the  area."  The 
proposals  reportedly  include  closing 
off  some  entrances  to  the  casba  and 
setting  up  checkpoints  at  others 
'  which  will  remain  open,  and  wide¬ 
ning  some  of  the  alleys  made  the 
market. 

After  consultations  with  Fried¬ 
man.  toe  women  agreed  to  disperse 
in  return  for  a  meeting  which  was 
held  under  a  nearby  tree  between 
Givati,  Hebron  military  commander 
Aluf  Mishse  David  Shahaf,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  women. 


Wins  poll  by  53.9%  to  46. 1  % 


Waldheim  is  Austria’s  choice 


By  ILONA  HENRY 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
VIENNA.  -  Kurt  Waldheim, 
victorious  in  yesterday’s  Au¬ 
strian  presidential  election,  pre¬ 
dicted  confidently  last  night  that 
he  would  be  able  to  “overcome” 
the  political  complications  that 
have  arisen  out  of  the  accusa¬ 
tions  that  he  has  hidden  possible 

Sorrow  and 
dismay  in 
Jerusalem 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
and  Agencies 

Israel  yesterday  expressed  “sor¬ 
row  and  disappointment"  at  Kurt 
Waldheim's  election. 

In  an  official  announcement,  toe 
Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  said 
last  night  that  though  the  result  had 
not  come  as  a  surprise,  “until  the  last 
moment  we  hoped  that  reason  would 
prevail  among  toe  Austrian  people 
and  that  the  election  of  a  man  with  a 
past  like  Waldheim's  as  president 
would  be  prevented." 

Foreign  Minister  Shamir  and 
Prime  Minister  Peres  wfl]  meet  today 
to  deride  on  a  further  Israeli  re¬ 
sponse.  Prior  to  their  meeting,  Sha¬ 
mir  will  discuss  the  various  options 
with  senior  foreign  ministry  officials. 

Among  the  more  likely  options 
are  toe  recall  of  toe  Israeli  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Vienna  and  the  appointment 
of  a  charge  d'affaires  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period  to  handle  Israel's  affairs. 

Another  possibility  is  the  placing 
of  Israel's  interests  in  Austria  in  toe 
hands  of  an  Israeli  ambassador  to  the 
UN  agencies  in  the  Austrian  capital 
-  thus  accrediting  the  ambassador  m 
Vienna  to  the  UN  rather  than  to 
Austria. 

It  is  also  possible  that  toe  ament 
ambassador  to  Vienna  will  be  inde¬ 
finitely  left  in  situ  and  not  replaced, 
as  had  been  the  original  intention 
earlier  this  year. 

.  Deputy  Foreign . Minister.  Ronnie 
Mud  desdnbefi  WaIdh®E*s  Election 
as  being  “like  a  nightmare  for  every 
(Caathncd  on  back  page) 


Nazi  connections  in  his  wartime 
career. 

He  blamed  the  U.S.  news  media 
for  carrying  out  a  “campaign" 
against  torn,  which  he  said  was 
“directed  to  a  certain  degree  by  that 
institution  in  New  York,"  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  World  Jewish  Congress. 

“I  would  like  to  say  with  all  cer¬ 
tainty  that...  this  criticism  has  not 


come  from  governments,  but  exclu¬ 
sively  from  persona]  statements,  and 
from  one  minister  or  another  from 
Israel,'*  Waldheim  said. 

“These  are  individuals  who  are 
levelling  this  criticism,"  Waldheim 
said.  “I  am  convinced  that  in  a  short 
time  it  will  be  possible  to  quieten 
down  the  atmosphere." 

The  former  UN  secretary-general 

emerged  the  winner  in  yesterday's 


THE  VICTOR.  Kurt  Waldheim  waves  to  the  crowd  oatsade  his  party 
headquarters  last  night  after  confirmation  of  his  election  victory. 

(Reuter) 

Moda'f  backtracks  on  allegations 

TFT.  AVIV.  -  Justice  Minister  Moda’i  yesterday  said  be  had  only  been 


rorktbai  Kurt  Waldheim  had  been  seen  beatinga  Jew  to  death  during  World 
War  Two. 

“Stories  appeared  in  toe  Israeli  press,  from  witnesses  whom  we  have  not 
yet  questioned,  who  spoke  of  Waldheim  taking  part  in  beatings  and  even  - 1 
read  in  one  newspaper -a  fatal  beating,”  Moda’i  told  Israel  Radio  from  New 
York. 

“When  I  spoke  about  this  here,  I  said  I  was  quoting  from  Israeli 
newspapers,”  he  said.  t 

Modal  had  said  at  insTnday  news  conference  that  one'of  two  elderly  Jews 
had  told  Israeli  investigators  that  he  bad  watched  helplessly  as  Waldheim  had 
beaten  his  brother  to  death  in  Salonika,  after  stealing  gold  from  him. 


polling  with  a  wider  margin  over  his 
Socialist  rival  Knrt  Steyrer  than  he 
had  in  the  first  round  of  elections  on 
May  4.  Waldheim  won  53.9  per  cent 
of  toe  vote,  compared  with  46.1  per 
cent  for  Steyrer. 

In  the  first  round  of  polling  last 
month.  Waldheim  garnered  49.6 per 
cent  of  the  vote,  compared  with  43.7 
percent  for  Steyrer,  with  toe  balance 
going  to  minor  candidates  who  were 
not  permitted  to  run  in  yesterday's 
vote. 

Voter  turnout,  however,  was  low¬ 
er,  while  toe  number  of  blank  ballots 
submitted  was  higher  than  in  the  first 
round.  Of  those  eligible  to  vote,  only 
87.2  per  cent  did*,  compared  with 
89.S  per  cent  in  toe  May  4  polling. 
The  empty  ballots  accounted  for  3.7 
percent  of  the  vote,  compared  with  3 
per  cent  in  the  previous  vote. 

Unlike  officials  in  his  conservative 
Austrian  People's  Party,  or  in  the 
rival  Socialist  Party.  Waldheim  play¬ 
ed  down  the  significance  that  the 
allegations  made  against  him  may 
have  had  in  gaining  him  the  victory 
yesterday. 

“The  election  shows  very  clearly 
that  the  Austrian  people  want  a 
moral  renewal,'’  he  told  reporters 
last  night.  “Young  people  voted  for 
me  to  a  great  extent,  which  means 
that  they  want  a  change  in  politics.  Z 
believe  they  want  new  values  and 
virtues,  which  are  represented  in  my 
ideas  and  programmes,"  he  claimed'. 

While  the  U.S.  and  Israel  are  both 
considering  diplomatic  moves 
against  him  and  investigations  are 
underway  in  Britain  and  France  as 
well,  a  jubilant  Waldheim  was  not 
concerned  about  moves  to  restrict 
his  entry  into  certain  countries. 
“Journeys  abroad  will  initially  be  of 
secondary  importance  [to  domestic 
politics]"  Waldheim  said.  “But  I 
don’t  think  there  will  be  any  trouble 
travelling  abroad.  One  should  not 
overestimate  what  is  published  in  the 
media.” 

But  Chancellor  Fred  Sinowatz,  a 
Socialist,  indicated  that  Waldheim 
might  be  too  optimistic.  “1  only  hope 
we  Austrians  do  not  get  unpleasant 
surprises  in  the  coining  weeks  or 
months." 

Although  he  said  his  party's  candi¬ 
date  would  have  made  a  better  presi¬ 
dent,  Sinowatz  said  he  would  give 
(Continued  on  back  page) 


IDB 

“LAVIAN” 

Self-Service 
Satellite 
banking  centers 

Open  8am-8pm,  our  40 
“lavian71  satellite 
self-service  centers  offer 
you  a  complete  range  of 
single-stop  lightning-fast 
banking  services: 
Caspomat  ATMs, 
Mashov  terminals. 
Telebank 

Bank-by-Phone  facilities,  | 
Computerized 
information  units, 
personal  mail  boxes,  and 
time-saving  “AJ-Tor” 
receptacles. 


IDB 

“METEOR” 

Instantaneous 

Videotex 

information 

services 

A  mist  for  the 
businessman's  desk/ 

-  toe  JDB  Meteor  bring? 
you  lightning- fast 
account  information, 
stock-exchange  quotes, 
foreign  currency  rates, 
electronic  mail, 
economic  oews  Bashes, 
articles,  telex 
communications  etc. 
IDB  Meteor  is  operated 
byELSET. 


IQB 

“ MASHOV ” 

Self-Service 
Terminals  for 
instant  banking 
IDB  Mashov  terminals 
are  now  installed  in  all  of 
our  branches  and 
satellites. 

Their  lightning- fast 
electrohic  capabilities 
enable  you  to  obtain 
instantaneous  statement 
I  printouts  for  all  your 
accounts  and  to  effect 
many  banking 
transactions. 


IDB 

“CASPOMAT 

Lightning-fast 
dispensers  for  cash 
withdrawals 

Caspomat- another 
widely  appreciated 
self-service  banking 
facility.  Ultra  convenient 
for  instantaneous 
verification  of  account 
balances,  deposit  of 
checks  and  investment  in 
Pakam.  Available  now  at 
500 locations  in  Israel  for 
withdrawals  of  cash -24 
boms  a  day. 


IDB 

“TELEBANK 

Instantaneous 

Bank-by-Phone 

facilities 

Designed  for  people  as 
busy  as  you!  Call  IDB 
Telebank,  24  hours  a 
day.  for  courteous 
lightning- fast  attention  to 
your  banking  needs.  For 
subscribers, 
comprehensive 
information  on  your 
accounts  is  available,  via 
Telebank,  from 
Sam-lOpm. 


INSTANTANEOUS  BANKING 
LIGHTNING-FAST! 


^  I  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  DANK 
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Moscoww^  Pretoria  after  ship 

nlS?  v23Y: The  Soviet  eowm.  ~ _ _  •  ....  ^5^^^ 


ment  yesterday  mnH  .  g°vern- 
suid  was  an  aitaSTu' ,Jned  what  it 
on  three  ships  in  S  b*  South  Africa 

Numib  on7une5  a^8°lailportof 

Naming  un,0adet*  the  port  of 
attack* ”  ^?came  a  target  of  a  piratic 

Sed  ttPSPS  au?ori««  have 

the  sit th  ttack  t0  South  Africa 

ini  statement  said. 

that  fwnM^W  r?P°rted  Saturday 
fl  ' v°  So"*  ships  were  badly 

ic  atfacL3^3  Cuban  shiP  »»*  ^ 

attached ^  rep°?  said  fr°gn«n 
2Em  , frames  to  the  hulls  of  the 

d. that  “at  almost  the  same 
l»me  gunboats  opened  fire  on  the 


port  installations  with  missiles.’ 

?  Commonwealth 
group  has  concluded  after  a  six- 

month  search  for  a  peaceful  end  to 
white  minority  rule  m  South  Africa 
tnat  Pretoria  is  not  interested  m 
negotiation  and  that  sanctions  are 
the  only  solution. 

.  "The  group  believes  that  sanc¬ 
tions  are  the  only  answer  and  that 
they  could  convince  South  Africa  to 
°°me  J°  a  settlement  within  two 
years,  said  a  source  who  had  access 
to  the  secret  work  of  the  seven- 
member  so-called  Eminent  Persons’ 
Group,  adding  that  the  group  be¬ 
lieved  a  15-year  tivQ  war  would  erupt 
if  there  was  no  settlement. 

The  report  is  due  to  be  made 
public  on  Thursday,  and  diplomats 
in  London  said  It  was  certain-  to" 
reopm  a  crisis  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  over  the  vexed  question  of 


whether  . to  impose  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  against  South  Africa.  Britain 
has  repeatedly  opposed  sanctions  cm 
the  basis  they  will  not  work. 

Australian  .Prime  Minister  Bob 
Hawke  said  yesterday  in  Sydney  he 
will  support  sanctions  against  South 
Africa  unless  it  changes  its  ‘'mon¬ 
strously  unmoral -system”  of  racial 
discrimination  policies  within  two 
months.  • 

Meanwhile,  in  South  Africa,  three 
Mack  men  were  killed  as  17  rad  ally- 
segregated  townships  were  rocked 
by  another  night  of  conflict,  police 
said  yesterday.  ■ 

Security  forces  came  under  fire 
several  times  -  a  hew  trend  in 
township,  violence  as  black  protes¬ 
ters'  usual  weapons  are  stones  and 
petrol  bombs  according  to  police. 
( AP,  Renter) 


IN  BRIEF 


Death  squads  slay  19 

in  Colombia  dty 

CALI.  Colombia  (AP).- Vigilantes 
have  killed  19  people,  most  of  whom 
had  records  as  narcotics  pedlars, 
pickpockets  and  robbers,  the  nation¬ 
al  police  said  yesterday. 

All  of  the  people  were  killed  Fri¬ 
day  night  and  early  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  in  Cali.  Some  were  forced  to  get 
down  on  their  knees,  confess  and 
beg  for  mercy  before  they  were  shot 
in  the  back  of  the  head,  a  police 
source  reported,  quoting  witnesses 
in  poor  areas  of  the  dty. 

it  was  the  highest  number  of  fatali¬ 
ties  attributed  to  the  death  squads  in 
a  single  night  since  the  vigilantes 
began  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  about  six  months  ago.  More 
than  300  people  have  been  slain  in 
Cali  and  other  Colombian  dties. 
Cali,  with  a  population  of  one  mil¬ 
lion,  is  about  300km.  south-west  of 
the  capital  of  Bogota. 

£.  Germans  yield 
on  passport  issue 

BERLIN  (AP).  -  In  an  apparent 
backdown  from  a  controversial  pass¬ 
port  policy.  East  Germany  has 
announced  it  will  issue  new  identity 
cards  to  foreign  diplomats  in  East 
Berlin,  Western  diplomatic  sources 
said  yesterday. 

The  East  Germans  announced  the 
move  in  a  note  on  Saturday  to  all 
foreign  embassies  in  East  Berlin, 
Western  diplomats  rei>orted. 

The  note  said  foreign  diplomats 
would  be  able  to  cross  from  East  to 
West  Berlin  with  the  new  cards, 
adding  that  the  cards  would  be  . “ser 
cure”  against  forgeries.  - 

The  new  cards  will  be  issued  abOul 
June  15,  the  Western  diplomats  said, 
and  should  end  the  East-West  con¬ 
troversy  that  startedMay  26.  On  that 
day  East  Germany  began  to  demand 
that  foreign  diplomats  show  their 
passports,  in  addition  to  the  identity 
cards  used  in  the  past,  to  cross  the 
line  between  the  two  parts  of  the  city 
drawn  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  but 
not  recognized  as  an  international 
boundary. 

China’s  party  chief 
visiting  Britain 

LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Chinese 
Communist  Party  leader  Hu 
Yaobang  arrived  in  Britain  yester¬ 
day  at  the  start  of  a  two-week  tour  of 
Western  Europe,  the  first  by  a 
Chinese  party  chief  since  the  1948 
revolution. 

Hu  had  no  official  engagements 
scheduled  yesterday  and  will  be  for¬ 
mally  welcomed  by  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  today. 

Hu  and  his  group  .leave  for  Bonn 
on  Thursday  on  the  next  stage  of 
their  European  tour. 


A  riot  potkemanmMan&i  drag  away  a  crying  woman,  one  of  several 
supporters  of  ousted  ruler  Ferdinand  Marcos  who  tried  to  march  on 
the  presidential  palace  yesterday. _  (Reuter) 

Manila  police  rout  marchers 
demanding  Marcos’s  return 

jK^.’  lbar  gas  ‘and^moke  bombs 
against  the  demonstrators. 

..  The.  marchers.:-  estimated  by  re¬ 
porters  to  number  20,000  and  led  by 
Marcos's  attorney,  ex-assemblyman 
Rafael  Recto  -  had  come  from  a 
weekly  rally  at  Rizal  Park,  where 
they  called  for  Marcos  to  return  from 
exile  in  Hawaii  and  demanded  that 
President  Corazon  Aquino  resign . 

They  burned  Aquino’s  effigy  be¬ 
fore  marching  toward  the  tightly 
guarded  Malacanang  Palace 


MANILA^AE).-  ^.  ifiioti -police . 
clash  edyast^day' with  thousandsof  > 
followers  of  deposed  president  Fer- . 
din  and  Marcos  who  forced  their  way 
through  a  barricade  in  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  march  to  the  presidential  palace. 

Police  and  hospitals  reported  at 
least  21  people,  including  seven 
policemen,  hit  by  rocks  and  bottles, 
were  injured  in  two  hours  of  spor¬ 
adic  battles  and  chases  through  dty 
streets.  Several  blocks  from  the 
palace,  police  used  gum,  water  can- 


Soviets  offer  to  take  up  UK  astronaut 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  The  Soviet 
Union  has  offered  Britain  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  send  an  astronaut  into 
space  on  one  of  its  missions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  member  of  a  British  par¬ 
liamentary  delegation  which  recent¬ 
ly  visited  Moscow. 

Conservative  Party  parliamenta¬ 
rian  Ken  Warren  said  the  offer  was 
made  when  the  delegation,  headed, 
by  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Lord 
Whitelaw,  visited  the  Soviet  space 
centre  at  Star  City.  “They  are  quite 
serious  about  it,”  he  added. 

General  Georgy  Beregonov,  head 
of  the  Soviet  space  programme. 


pointed  to  a  wall  display  of  non- 
Soviet  cosmonauts  who  have  been 
sent  into  orbit  on  Soviet  missions 
and  told  the  delegation  he  was  saving 
a  place  for  a  British  astronaut. 

He  repeated  the  offer  later  at  a 
Kremlin  dinner  and  asked  the  de¬ 
legation  to  pass  it  on  to  the  British 
government. 

A  British  astronaut,  who  would 
have  been  the  first  Briton  in  space, 
was  to  have  joined  a  UJS.  shuttle 
mission  this  year,  but  the  shuttle 
disaster  in  January  in  which  seven 
astronauts  died  has  put  back  the 
plans  by  up  to  two  years. 


200  held  in 
anti-nuclear 
Hamburg  riot 

HAMBURG  (Reuter).  -  More  than 
200 people  were  arrested  and  several 
policemen  injured  as  anti-nuclear 
protesters  rampaged  through  the 
West  German  port  city  of  Hamburg 
yesterday,  a  police  spokesman  said. 

The  arrests  brought  to  about  400 
the  number  of  people  detained  in  a 
week  end  of  bloody  dashes  between 
police  and  demonstrators  protesting 
against  nudear  power. 

Some  800  demonstrators  in  Ham- 
bmg  stoned  police,  smashed  shop 
windows  and  damaged  police  cars, 
the  spokesman  said. 

The  demonstrators,  many  of  them 
masked,  had  gathered  to  protest 
against  what  they  alleged  was  police 
brutality  during  running  battles  at  a 
mass  rally  on  Saturday  near  the 
Brokdoif  nudear  power  plant. 

Police  surrounded  some  of  them 
on  a  stretch  of  open  ground.  Hun¬ 
dreds  more  took  to  narrow  side 
streets  and  stoned  police  from  be¬ 
hind  burning  barricades.  Several 
policemen  were  injured  by  flying 
stones  and  steel  ball-bearings. 

More  than  190  people  were  de¬ 
tained  and  about  330  injured  in 
pitched  battles  at  Brokdorf  Saturday 
and  at  the  site  earmarked  for  West 
Germany’s  first  nuclear  reprocessing 
plant  at  Wackersdorf  in  Bavaria, 
police  and  protest  organizers  said. 


Gorbachev 
In  Hungary 
for  summit 

BUDAPEST  (Reuter).  -  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  received 
a  warm  but  low-key  welcome  when 
he  arrived  in  Budapest  yesterday  for 
talks  with  Hungarian  leaders  and  a 
summit  of  the  seven-nation  Warsaw 
Pact  militaiy  alliance. 

Informality  was  the  order  of  the 
day  as  Gorbachev  flew  in  for  a 
two-day  visit  to  Hungary,  his  first 
since  taking  over  as  Communist  par¬ 
ty  chief  15  months  ago,  followed  by 
the  summit  on  tomorrow  and 
Wednesday. 

The  55-year-old  Soviet  leader, 
taking  advantage  of  scheduled 
gatherings,  has  now  visited  all  his 
jj&SLEuropean  allies  except  Roma¬ 
nia. 

Gorbachev  was  accompanied  on 
the  special  flight  from  Moscow  by  his 
wife  Raisa  and  only  one  senior  offi¬ 
cial,  Vadim  Medvedev,  a  member  of 
the  party  secretariat.  Other  top 
Soviet  politicians  were  due  to  arrive 
later  for  the  summit. 


Gracktroops 
drive  onSikhs 

CHANDIGARH  (Reuter).  - 
Thousands  of  crack  paramilitary 
troops  poured  into  Punjab  yesterday 
to  raid  the  hideouts  of  Sikh  extrem¬ 
ists,  after  at  least  12  people  were 
killed  in  weekend  attacks  in  the 
north  Indian  state. 

A  senior  police  official  told  Reu¬ 
ters  that  Punjab  police  chief  Julio 
Ribeiro  was  in  Amritsar  to  direct  the 
raids  on  suspected  extremist  hide¬ 
outs  along  the  border  with  Pakistan. 

The  raids  started  hours  after  Pun¬ 
jab  Chief  Minister  Surjit  Singh  Bar- 
nala  rushed  to  the  Sikh  holy  city  of 
Amritsar  to  consult  officials. 

Nearly  4,500  troops  were  sent  to 
the  districts  of  Amritsar  and  Gurdas- 
pur  bordering  Pakistan  after  Satur¬ 
day's  killings.  They  joined  about 
35,000  troops  already  deployed 
across  the  state  to  assist  its  34,000- 
man  police  force. 

The  wave  of  killings  climaxed  a 
week  of  protests  by  radical  Sikh 
groups  mourning  about  1,000  Sikhs 
killed  in  the  June  6,  1984  Indian 
army  assault  on  their  holiest  shrine, 
Amritsar's  Golden  Temple. 


Fantastic  Holiday  Packages 
in  Eilat  at  Special  Prices 


*  Travel  la  luxurious  air-conditioned 
buses,  including  breakfast  and  news¬ 
papers 

+  Cat  lunch  while  sailing  on  a  yacht 
.  *  Mental  car  in  Eilat  (by  reservation- not 
including  mileage  and  insurance) 

★  Reduction  vouchers  for  restaurants  and 
vacationing  facilities 

3  or  4  night  hotel  stay 


Details  and  resist  ml  ion  at  Goli 
Tel  Aviv,  I  ?2  Hayarkon  St.,  T-.-l 
-52  Beit  Yehuda  St,,  Tc 
Jerusalem,  3  Een-Sira  S: Tei. ' 
Tiberias.  1 0  Hn Vctrden  Sf I  uk  ( 


Charterbus  ®  GfflUee  JOUrS  | 


reu 


~  min  Nsn  Trents. 

miO-LELci  BRURii 

invites  women  to  join  in  a 

Tikun  Leil  Shavu’ot  {01-night  Toza  vigil. 

Hevruta  sessions  and  lectures  will  take  place  on  the  theme 

YishuvEretz  Yisrael 

(the  commandment  of  settling’  the  Land  of  Israel) 

Thursday  night,  June  12, 11  pjn.— 4  am. 
at  Michlelet  Brnxia,  19  Bvs^Zion,  Ktryat  Moshe. 
por  Information,  call  Q2-B3S312, 521167. 

For  information  on  a  TDmn  in  Rehavia,  call  02-53354®,  5-20311. 


Leviathan  Group's  managed  futures  account 

at 

Commstock  Trading  Ltd. 

Increased  equity  by  44%  between 
April  9  and  June  2, 1986. 

For  farther  information,  please  call 
Mr.  Gross,  TeL  02-246641. 


7. 


The  Jewish  Agency 

Israel  Education  Fund  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 

TENDER  No.  81/598/86 

The  Jewish  Agency  thereinafter  the  Agency)  invites  tenders  from  building 
contractors  for  the  construction  of  the: 

HUBERS  PBEKINDERGARTEN-NURSERY  DT  REHOVOT 

Ganthtioffla  of  the  tender  es  wtdTas  aH^other  pertinent  information  can  be 
obtained  from  Monday,  Jane  9.  1986  from  the  Agency.  17  Kaplan  Street,  Tel 
Aviv. mom 717 between 9:00 *_in  - 19  T,rv.n  np-girvtta 
.  >05  200. 

A  special  tour  of  tb*  construction  site  for  contractors  will  ba  hold  on  Monday, 
Jane  23.  departing  at  10:00  slbl  from  the  Engineer's  office  at  the  Rehovot 
Municipality- 

Bids  should.  be  submitted  not  la  ter  than  1  .■00  p  jb.  on  Wednesday ,  July 2, 1 966 at 
the  address  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  above. 

This  tender  is  open  only  to  contractors  registered  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
regarding  Registration  of  Contractors  for  the  execution  of  Engineering  and 
Construction  Works  1969,  such  contractors  to  abide  by  requirements  of  the  Act 
and  to  be  eHrihlg  to  carry  ont  the  work*  as  specified. 

The  Agency  does  not  andntake  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  other  bid. 

>11-02 


Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Nature  in  Israel 


SINAI 


OFF  THE  BEATEN  TRACK 

7  DAY  TOUR 

Departures:  1 2/6/86. 23/7/86  and  14/8/86. 
Details  and  bookings:  TeL  02-222357. 03-3 75063 


Strong  Lendl 
wins  second 
French  Open 

PARIS.  -  U.S.  Open  champion  and 
World  number  one  Ivan  Lendl  won  a 
sparkling  final  against  unseeded 
Swede  Mikael  Pernfors  6-3. 6-2. 6-4, 
yesterday  to  take  his  second  French 
Open  title. 

He  last  claimed  the  crown  here  in 
1984  when  he  beat  John  McEnroe, 
and  was  runner-up  against  Bjorn 
Borg  in  1981  and  Mats  Wilander  last 
year. 

"This  one  was  very  special  - 1  was 
working  on  my  game  really  hard.  I 
haven't  been  healthy  for  a  long 
time. .  .It's  given  me  great  confidence 
for  Wimbledon."  Lendl  said. 

Lendl,  who  had  only  dropped  one 
set  in  the  entire  tournament,  had  to 
work  hard  for  his  victory  despite  the 
straight  sets  margin,  and  Pernfors 
commented  later  that  Lendl's  sheer 
strength  of  play  bad  been  a  decisive 
factor. 

“I  really  frit  thai  if  it  did  go  (o  Toor  or  five  sets 
1  wouldn't  tare  lasted  because  he's  so  strong,” 
Pernfors  said. 

Lendl,  who  collected  $1 68,750  in 
prize  money,  had  an  easy  route  to 
the  final  while  Pernfors  had  to  battle 
his  way  through,  putting  out  Austra¬ 
lian  Open  champion  Stefan  Edberg, 
Wimbledon  champion  Boris  Becker 
and  two  other  seeds  on  the  way  ' 

i  -lathe  women's  doubles  Cm!  Afarthta  Nn» 
tflova  and  Hnagarfan  Audita  Temesrari  defe- 
ated  Steffi  Graf  of  West  Gennany,  and  Argenti¬ 
nian  GabrfeiaSabaliid  6-1, 6-2- 


YanksleadAL 
-in  errors 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  -Fred  Lynn  and 
John  Shelby  homered  to  back  right¬ 
hander  Mike  Boddicker  to  his 
seventh  victory,  and  the  Baltimore 
Orioles  defeated  the  error-prone 
New  York  Yankees  7-5  Saturday. 

Yankeee  shortstop  Bobby 
Meacham  committed  two  errors,  in¬ 
cluding  one  on  a  potential  double¬ 
play  ball  in  the  third  inning  just 
before  Lynn  hit  his  three-run  homer. 
The  Yankees  now  have  committed 
an  American  League-leading  56 
errors. 

In  other  American  League  games,  CnHTorma 
beat  Cleveland  8-2,  Chicago  ripped  Oakland 
19-3,  Minnesota  downed  Kansas  City  4-1.  Mfl- 
waakee  shat  oat  Boston  3-0,  Detroit  nipped 
Toronto  2-1,  and  Texas  swept  a  doable  header 
from  Seattle,  7-5  and  3-2. 

In  the  National  League,  ft  was  St.  Louis  3. 
Chicago  2;  San  Francisco  6.  Cmrinnari  2; 
Houston  7,  Los  Angeles  5;  New  York  6,  PStt- 
sborgh4;  Philadelphia  3,  Montreal  I;  Atlanta  4. 
San  Diego  2- 
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England-Morocco  draw 
helps  Arabs  get  even 

ABU  DHABI  (Reuter).  -  Friday's 
World  Cup  draw  between  Morocco 
and  England  helped  the  Arabs  to 
achieve  in  sport  what  they  have 
failed  to  do  in  politics,  a  United 
Arab  Emirates  paper  said  yesterday. 

“We  as  Arabs  have  the  right  to 
gloat  at  the  setback  of  (British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret)  Thatcher's 
team,  which  gave  the  Arabs  their 
just  due  at  a  time  when  politics  failed 
to  react  to  her  provocations  to  Arab 
feelings  during  her  visit  to  the  Zion¬ 
ist  enemy,"  the  semi-official  ol- 
Ittihod  said. 

“As  modi  ns  the  Arabs  fell  frustration  alter 
Thatcher’S  visit  to  Israel,  the  British  people 
were  deeply  disappointed  by  the  weak  result 
tl-ll  of  her  team,**  the  paper  added. 


OUfUUOU  SEUSUIOIUO  jwuu  - J  - 

Germany’s  Han*  Peter  Briegd  (centre)  and  Scotland’s  David  Narey 
during  last  night's  exciting  World  Cup  game  in  Queretaro  which 
Genrany  won  2-1.  (Rcmer  telephoto) 

A  few  fouls  among  friends 

MEXICO  CITY  (Reuter).  -  Para¬ 
guayan  coach  Cayetano  Re  excused 
77  fouls  in  one  World  Cup  match  by 
saying  “Football  is  a  man's  game-*' 

Others  were  still  waiting  yesterday 
for  the  1986  finals  to  become  a 
spectators’  game. 

The  prospect  is,  though,  that  until 
the  knock-out  stage  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment  is  reached  on  June  15,  the 
emphasis  mil  continue  to  be  on  not 
squandering  points  in  group  matches 
and  entertainment  will  remain  a  les¬ 
ser  priority. 

There  was  little  evidence  of  Latin 
friendship  in  Saturday's  Group  B 
match  between  Mexico  and  Para¬ 
guay.  Mexico's  share  of  the  77  fouls 
spotted  by  English  referee  George 
Courtney  in  the  1-1  draw  was  45,  or 
one  every  two  minutes. 

Hugo  Sanchez  was  among  the 
Mexican  offenders.  His  second  yel¬ 
low  card  of  the  tournament  means  he 
is  barred  from  Mexico's  final  group 
game  against  Iraq  on  Wednesday 
when  the  host  nation  will  almost 


'certainly  advance  to  the  second 
round. 

Sttcbez  also  featured  prominently  ta  die 
match's  dramatic  dating  stapes,  Hew we  offered 
ihe  ctaacc  to  win  thf  pone  for  Mexico  when 
Courtney  awarded  a  penalty  in  the  dying  mo¬ 
ments. 

Sanchez  took  ft  bat  Paraguayan  goalkeeper 
Roberto  Fernandez,  having  studied  video  rc- 
conUngs  of  the  Mexican's  penalty-taking  tech¬ 
nique.  guessed  correctly  and  bis  fingertips  de¬ 
flected  the  banjos  past  the  right-band  post. 

Against  the  Latin  Tory  of  the  Mexko- 
Pnr&gnay  contest  in  front  of  114.000  spectators 
In  the  Aztec  Stadium.  Saturday’s  other  two 
games  were  relatively  sedate  all- European 
affairs. 

Spain  beat  Northern  Ireland  2-1  tn  Guadala¬ 
jara  to  resurrect  their  hopes  of  going  through 
from  Group  D.  Ihe  section  from  which  Brazil 
have  already  booked  their  passage  Into  the  next 
round.  Before  yesterday's  Dutches,  Brazil  were 
alone  hi  having  won  twice,  yet  another  statistic 
testifying  to  the  tournament's  cautious  nature. 

In  Monterrey.  Poland  beat  Por¬ 
tugal  1-0  with"  Wlodzimierz  Smo- 
larek  scoring  only  tbe  second  goal  in 
four  Group"  F  matches.  The  result 
was  a  little  harsh  on  the  Portuguese 
but  Poland  possessed  in  Zbigniew 
Boniek  one  of  the  few  players  who 
has  left  an  imprint  of  quality  on  the 
tournament. 


Easy  night  for  the  Soviets 


IRAJPUATO,  Mexico  (Reuter).  - 
The  highly  impressive  Soviet  Union, 
already  virtually  assured  of  a  second 
round  place,  are  likely  to  treat  their 
final  World  Cup  Group  C  game 
against  Canada  tonight  as  shooting 
practice. 

Since  the  dazzling  Russians  put  six 
goals  past  Hungary  in  their  opening 
jtriatch  they  have  been  freely  tipped 
as  potential  World  Cup  winners  and 
they  also  looked  the  better  team  in 
the  1-1  draw  against  European 
champions  France  last  Thursday. 

Though  Canada  gave  al^good 
account  -  of  •tfiemsdves'ii» -'defeat 
agaiiist  bdtlr  France  -  arid  Hungary, 
they  should  be  no  match  far  the 
mighty  Soviet  machine. 

The  Soviet  Unkn  need  a  victory  to  win  the 
group  and  they  possess  all  the  tools  to  do  the  job. 


Manager  Valeri  Lobanovski  has  brought  hi  the 
lop  players  from  his  own  Dynamo  Kiev  dub  and 
they  hare  reproduced  the  flamboyant  style  of 
play  whkb  brought  the  team  tbe  European  Cup 
Winners'  Cup  test  month. 

In  Leon,  France  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  firepower  to  inflict  further  se¬ 
rious  damage  on  a  vulnerable 
Hungarian  defence  when  they  bid  to 
secure  a  second  round  place  tonight. 

The  French  began  their  campaign 
with  an  undistinguished  win  over 
Canada  but  rediscovered  their  cus¬ 
tomary  touch  in  the  game  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

•  France  and  the  Soviet  Union,  each 
with  three  points-  from,  two  games, 
should  - fill  -the  top  two  qualifying 
slots  but  French  team  chief  Henri 
Michel  has  no  intention  of  adopting 
safety-first  tactics.  “We  will  play  to 
win,"  he  said. 


Archery  champion  left  oat  of  national  team 

By  CYNTHIA  BELLON  7tee  was  no  c,aboration  on 

Perennial  national  archery  cham¬ 
pion  Howard  Upsdutz  is  a  surprise 
omission  from  the  Israeli  national 
team  being  sent  to  Turkey  for  the 
European  Championships  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Israel  Archery  Association  chair¬ 
man  Yehuda  Yakubovitz  said  the 
selection  committee  had  decided 
unanimously  to  send  only  Ban 
Nakash  and  Giora  Lipschitz  (the 
national  junior  champion  and  son  of 
Howard)  to  the  European  meet  in 


the  reason  for  the  selection. 

The  selection  issue  dooded  somewhat  the 
secoad  Bapori  Archery  Championships  hrid  in 
Gtvuayfan  over  the  weekend.  In  am  internation¬ 
al  competition  Great  Britain  dearly  ontsbot 
brad.  Mark  Bknkaro  finished  tint  with  1,260 
points,  fallowed  by  British  teammates  Steven 
Botkin!  with  1.259  and  Richard  Pricstman  with 
1,245. 

Lcadbq;  the  Israels  was  Nakasfa,  20,  of  Td 
Aviv,  with  1,202  (taints.  Howard  lipschitz.  42, 
was  second  with  1 ,148,  and  Shhashoa  Zcevi,  56, 
third  with  1,085.  Their  results  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  event  doubled  up  as  the  Hapod  cham¬ 
pionships. 

Gfora  Lipschitz,  16,  was  the  Junior  champion 
with  1.144  potats- 


MAKATBON.  -  Kenya's  MOw  MnsyoU  set  a 
new  world  best  time  far  the  half  marathon  of  60 
minutes  43  seconds  yesterday,  dipping  12 
seconds  from  the  previous  best  by  Mark  Cnrp 
Golf.  - Severiano  Ballesteros  of  Spain  yesterday 
woo  the  British  Masters  Golf  Championship 
with  a  Anal  raand  of  78  and  a  total  oC  275. 


2  win  Toto  first  prize 

Two  people  guessed  the  fan  thirteen  results 
correctly  In  Satnrday's  Toto,  collecting  NIS 
75.700  each.  Fifty -one  had  12  correct  results, 
worth  NIS  1.450, 696  bad  II  right  far  NIS  100. 
and  5891  guessed  10  rcsalts  far  NIS  12. 


PATAM  ECU 


Innovative  Investment  Channel 
Offering  Full  Linkage  to  Ihe  European  Currency  Unit 


Now,  for  the  first  lime,  you  can  benefit  from 
RATAM  ECU  -  an  innovative  investment  channel 
providing  linkage  to  the  ECU,  toe  currency  unit  of 
the  European  fconomic  Community. 

At  toe  end  of  twelve  months  PATAM  ECU  offers  you 
full  linkage  to  the  European  Currency  Unit  as  well  as 
foreign  currency-linked  interest 

Tourists,  new  immigrants,  exporters  and 
others  holding  exemptions  can  now  abo 
enjoy  the  new  options  of  depositing  in 
PATACH  ECU. 


Deposit  now  and  enjoy  special  terms  available  for  a 
limited  time  only. 

Details  about  PATAM  ECU,  RATACH  ECU  and  a  full 
range  of  other  transactions  in  ECU  are  available  at 
every  Bank  Hapoalim  branch. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  INVESTMENT  SERVICE 
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Bank  Hapoalim 
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15  Israeli  paintings  stolen  from  Jerusalem  gallery 


By  MEIR  RONNEN 
Post  AH  Editor 

Fifteen  outstanding  oils  and 
watercolours  by  famous  local  pain¬ 
ters  of  the  'twenties  and  ‘thirties 
were  stolen  from  the  Jerusalem 
Artists  House  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  paintings,  valued  roughly  at 
$100,000,  were  from  the  Israei  art 
collection  of  Tel  Aviv  gallery  owner 
Shmuel  Givon,  much  of  which  has 
been  on  view  at  the  Jerusalem 
Artists  House  for  the  last  fortnight. 

All  the  early  works  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  were  concentrated  in  the  small 
mezzanine  gallery,  only  a  half-flight 
up  from  the  Artists  House  bar, 
which  was  open  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ing.  The  mezzanine  was  closed  with 
a  simple  padlock,  which  was  tom 
away  by  the  thieves.  The  Artists 
House,  located  in  the  original  Be- 
zalel  Museum  premises  in  a  century- 
old  building  in  Rehov  Shmuel  Hana- 
gjd,  has  no  burglar  alarm  or  safety 
devices. 

Stolen  were  two  watercolours 
from  the  'twenties  by  Josef  Zaritsky. 
two  paintings  by  Menahem  Shemi. 


Left,  Avigdor  Stematsky’s  ‘Postman,’  right,  Avraham  Naton’s  self- 
portrait,  two  of  the  stolen  paintings. 


two  by  Avigdor  Stematsky,  and 
works  by  Haim  Alar,  Pin  has  Abra- 
mowitcb.  Haim  Gliksberg,  Yosef 
Kossonogi.  Reuven  Rubin,  Yitzhak 
Frenkel,  Zvi  Shorr  and’  Avraham 
Naton.  The  oils  were  cut  from  the 
frames  with  a  knife,  evidently  to 
ensure  a  quick  getaway.  A  number 


of  other  valuable  early  works,  not¬ 
ably  those  by  Arie  Lubin,  Moshe 
Mokady,  Israel  Paldi  and  Nahum 
Gutman  were  left  untouched. 

Artists  Association  officials  wryly 
joked  that  the  thieves  might  have 
been  guided  by  an  appreciative  re¬ 
view  which  appeared  in  last  Friday's 


Jerusalem  Post.  They  said  that  the 
exhibition  would  remain  open  as 
planned,  with  small  reproductions  of 
the  missing  works  pasted  to  the  wail. 

As  the  paintings  have  little  value 
abroad,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  be 
smuggled  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  even  less  likelihood  that  they 
can  be  sold  locally,  as  they  are  too 
well-known.  Photographs  of  nearly 
ail  the  work  appeared  in  a  recent 
Givon  catalogue  published  together 
with  the  Art  Gallery  of  the  Ben- 
Gurion  University  of  the  Negev  in 
Beersheba.  Thus,  while  thses  gems 
of  early  painting  in  this  country  are 
of  great  historical  value,  their  value 
to  the  thieves  is  virtually  nil. 

Yesterday,  Naomi  Givon  and 
Jerusalem  Artists  Association  chair¬ 
person  Hedva  S  hemes  h  issued  an 
emotional  appeal  to  the  thieves  to 
return  the  paintings.  They  fear  that 
the  oils  may  have  been  badly  dam¬ 
aged. 

In  a  previous  case,  a  group  of 
stolen  Israeli  paintings  was  kept  hid¬ 
den  for  nearly  a  decade,  but  came  to 
light  as  soon  as  the  first  work  was  put 
on  the  market. 


Negev  leaders  today  to  allocatedevelopment  funds 


By  LIORA  MOR1EL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  -  The  mayors,  and 
chairmen  of  local  and  regional  coun¬ 
cils  in  the  Negev  are  to  meet  in  Arad 
today  to  finalize  the  distribution  of 
$100  million  that  Prime  Minister 
Peres  and  World  Zionist  Organiza¬ 
tion  head  Arye  Dulzin  have  prom¬ 
ised  to  earmark  for  the  development 
of  the  Negev  from  overseas  invest¬ 
ments  and  contributions  next  year. 
The  allocation  will  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  David  Ben- 
Gurion's  birth. 

In  Israel's  early  years,  Ben- 
Gurion  was  among  the  first  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  vast  potential  of  the  Negev 
and  to  call  for  its  development,  en¬ 
visaging  aa  million  people  living 
there  by  the  year  2000. 

But  today,  after  some  initial 
flowering,  the  Negev  is  wilting  and 


its  inhabitants  are  leaving  to  seek 
better  jobs  in  the  north.  In  the  past 
decade,  there  has  been  hardly  any 
economic  growth  and  many  govern¬ 
ment  promises  remain  unfulfilled. 

It  was  hoped  that  Peres,  Ben- 
Gurion's  disciple,  would  change  all 
that  and  again  make  the  Negev's 
development  a  top  national  priority. 
President  Herzog  also  promised  to 
do  what  he  could  to  focus  national 
attention  on  the  Negev  and  its  spe¬ 
cial  needs,  some  of  which  stem  from 
its  isolation,  by  distance,  from  the 
centre  of  the  country. 

But  these  promises  have  proved  as 
lacking  in  substance  as  all  others.  A 
railway  to  Eilat  is  still  on  the  drawing 
board,  the  Nevatim  Air  Force  Base 
still  has  no  civilian  runway  and  other 
important  industry  remains  in  the 
Sharon  area,  rather  than  in  the 
Negev. 


Thus,  no  new  jobs  have  been 
created.  This,  together  with  the  state 
of  the  national  economy  and  the 
great  cuts  in  public  spending,  have 
led  to  a  high  rate  of  unemployment 
and  negative  population  growth. 

Two  programmes  that  were  to 
have  brought  some  new  life  to  the 
region  -  the  establishment  of  a  pre¬ 
ferred  loans  area  for  science-based 
industries  and  the  Negev  Forum 
2001  think-tank  to  map  the  area’s 
needs  for  the  coming  century  are 
effectively  buried  in  papers  and 
memoranda. 

Now  there  is  a  new  scheme:  letting 
the  new  Forum  of  Negev  Repre¬ 
sentatives  (something  akin  to  a  re¬ 
gional  parliament  fashioned  after  an 
idea  of  the  forum’s  secretary,  Zvi 
Hazan  of  the  Sha'ar  Hanagev  re¬ 
gional  council}  decide  how  best  to 
spend  the  $100m.  windfall. 


At  a  meeting  with  Peres  a  week 
ago,  the  forum  was  told  that  it  has  10 
days  to  come  up  with  an  agreed  plan. 
Otherwise,  it  was  intimated,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  allocate  the  money 
as  it  sees  fit. 

“We  now  have  a  plan,  and  the 
only  thing  that  remains  to  be  seen  is 
if  Peres  is  a  man  of  his  word,"  a 
forum  insider  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  yesterday. 

The  agreement  calls  for  the  money 
to  be  divided  equally  between  agri¬ 
culture,  industry,  tourism  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  projects.  However, 
money  is  slated  to  be  allocated  only 
where  the  towns  and  councils  have 
concrete  plans  forspending  it.  Some 
municipalities  lack  plans  in  one  or 
.more  areas,  and  in  those  fields,  the 
towns  will  not  be  able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  offer. 


National  Science  Museum  to  open  in  old  Technion  building 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
HAIFA.  -  The  old  Technion  budd¬ 
ing.  which  was  completed  over  60 
years  ago,  and  housed  the  country's 
first  university,  has  been  given  a  new 
lease  on  life,  as  the  National 
Museum  of  Science  and  Technology. 

The  first  exhibition,  featuring 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  research  on 
science  and  technology,  will  be 
opened  in  the  renovated  building  by 
Education  Minister  Yitzhak  Navon 
and  the  Italian  Ambassador  on  June 
16. 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  Friday  night  cinema 
shows  which  began  a  month  ago  over 
the  vociferous  opposition  of  the 
town's  religious  leadership  may  be 
on  their  way  out  for  lack  of  viewers. 

In  addition,  the  municipality  is 
issuing  summonses  for  violation  of 
the  by-laws  to  each  of  the  five  dne- 


The  show  includes  30  models  built 
from  Leonardo's  own  sketches,  and 
the  facsimiles  of  these  sketches 
loaned  by  the  National  Srience  and 
Technology  Museum  in  Milan.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  they  have  travelled 
outside  Italy. 

The  models  include  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  artist’s  idea  for  a  rotating 
machine-gun,  a  bridge  that  can  make 
way  for  ships,  a  model  of  a  hand- 
driven  car,  various  guns,  cranes,  a 
flying  boat  and  a  flying  machine,  Tlie 
show  will  remain  open  until  Octo- 


Techmon  professors  Zvi  Don,  the 
museum's  director,  and  Yitzhak 
Oref,  its  sdentific  director,  who 
started  the  Technodea  Museum  in 
an  annex  of  the  building  three  years 
ago,  and  have  been  the  driving 
forces  behind  upgrading  it  to  a 
national  science  museum,  said 
yesterday  that  over  200,000  visitors, 
mainly  young  people  and  children, 
had  already  viewed  and  tried  out  the 
working  exhibits. 

Some  $120,000  has  been  spent  on 


Sabbath  films  -  on  the  way  out? 


mas  every  Friday  ftight,  though  they 
were  opened  under  an  agreement 
with  Mayor  Arye  Gurel.  The  viola¬ 
tions  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to 
NTS  150. 

Gurel  said  yesterday  that  he  was 
“obliged”  to  have  his  inspectors  sue 


the  cinemas,  despite  his  agreement 
with  their  association,  which  limited 
the  Friday  night  shows  to  only  five  of 
Haifa's  17  cinemas,  which  are  not 
located  near  synagogues.  “I  am 
bound  by  our  coalition  agreement 
and  the  by-laws  which  forbid  Sab- 


renovating  the  historic  building  in 
downtown  Haifa,  designed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Baerwald,  and  restoring  its  for¬ 
mer  glory  of  arches,  columns  and 
marble  floors. 

The  next  five  years  is  expected  to 
see  the  completion  of  the  complex, 
to  include  the  Albert  Einstein  Scien¬ 
ce  Centre,  with  working  models  built 
by  Technion  students,  two  technolo¬ 
gy  gardens  and  a  space  museum  with 
airplanes,  Israeli-made  rockets  and 
Nasa  models. 


bath  cinema  shows?’  be  said. 

The  cinema  owners  had  high 
hopes  of  the  Friday  night  shows 
reviving  their  flagging  ticket  sales 
and  fought  hard  for  permission  to 
open. 

But  after  the  initial  enthusiasm 
had  worn  off  attendance  was  poor, 
except  at  the  two  new  Rav  Gat  twin 
halls. 


THE  CflmERPin  5IHGER5  CO 


The  Sound  of  Choirs — End  of  Season  Concert 

The  Netherlands  Choir 

Conductor:  John  Alldis 

Works  by  Brahms,  Mahler,  Esher,  Ligati,  Poulenc,  Bruckner, 
Ravel 

Kfar  Saba,  Monday,  June  23, 8:30  p.m.,  Beit  Sapir  Auditorium 
Tel  Aviv  (Series  1):  Tuesday,  June  24, 8.30  p  jiu,  TJV.  Museum 
Tel  Aviv  (Series  2):  Wednesday,  June  25, 8:30  p.m.,  TA  Museum 
Jerusalem:  Saturday,  June  28, 9:00  p.m.,  Henry  Crown  Auditor¬ 
ium 

Beersheba:  Thursday,  June  26, 8:30  p.m.,  Conservatorium  Hall 
Tickets:  Cameran  Singers,  22  Ibn  Gabirol,  Tel  Aviv,  Tel.  03- 
218769, 210610,  and  at  box  offices. 

Concerts  courtesy  ofthe  Israel  Chamber  Orchestra 


Get  a  Subscription  Ticket  to  the  Sound  of  the 
Season  "The  Sound  of  Choirs"  Series  1986/87 

Six  concerts  with  the  Sixteen  Choir,  the  Icelandic  Choir  — 
The  Scholars'  Choir  -  and  the  Cameran  Singers. 

Special  subscription  renewal  offer  until  June  15. 

Tel  Aviv  and  Beersheba:  Cameran  Singers,  22  Ibn  Gabirol, 

Tel  Aviv  64  735,  Tel.  03-218769, 210610. 

Jerusalem:  Jerusalem  Theatre,  TeL  02-667167 

Efar  Saba:  Beit  Sapir  (Room  151)  Rehov  Yerushalayim, 

TeL  052-28621 


Get  ;t  Sound  of  Choirs  Subscription! 


TODAY  S  ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

School  Broadcasts  14.00  The  Chil¬ 
dren  from  Shchunat  Halm  14JES  The 
Prairies  14W  The  Chieftains  Folklore 
Group  from  Ireland  15.00  Making  Magic 
19.25  No  Secrets  15JM  100  Famous 
Paintings  16.00  Alphonse  de  Lamartine 
10-30  Series  on  the  Talmud  17.00  A  New 
Evening  -  live  magazine 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES : 

17.30  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Part  18  of  a 
36-pan  animated  serial  based  on  the  book 
by  Lewis  Carroll 

18.00  Problems  of  High  School  Children 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 
1SL30  News  roundup 
18JE2  Programme  Trailer 

18- 35  Sports 

19- 30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00 wfth  a  news  roundup 
20.02  Fame:  Wishes 

20- 50  Beauty  Spot- tips  on  hikes  and  trips 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.30  No  Place  like  Home.  British  comedy 
series  starring  William  Gaunt  and  Patman 
Garwood 

22.00  This  Is  the  Time 

22-50  Dempsey  and  Makepeace.  Part  8  of 

a  10-part  suspense  series 

23.40 World  Cup- highlights  ofthe  match 

between  France  and  Hungary 

00.15  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  FrenchHour  19-30 
News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic 
2030  AIFo  AHO  21.10  The  Black  Tower 
22.00 News  in  English  22.20  Murder.  She 
Wrote 

MODUS  EAST  TV  (from  TJk  north): 
13.00  Woody  Woodpecker  is.so 
Another  Life  1400700  Chib  1420  Shape- 
Up  1ELOO  Afternoon  Movie  16.30  Spider- 
man  17.00  Super  Book  1730  Moppets 
13.00  Happy  Days  1830  Unreme  &  Shir¬ 
ley  19.00  News  20.00  Magnum  PJ. 
21.00  Another  Ufe  2130  Sports  2330 
700  Club 


ON  THE  AIR 

Voice  of  Music 

&Q2  Morning  Melodies 

73)7  Boyce:  Sinfonla  No.1;  Taniiti  Violin 

Sonata  (Micheluca) 

730  Woben  "Oberon."  overture  (IPCV 
Mehta):  Haydn:  Cello  Concerto:  Rheinbdr- 
gen  Nonet;  Schubert:  Music  to  "Rosa- 
munde” 

930  Paganini:  Violin  Concerto  No.4 
lAccardo);  Bizet:  "L'Artealenne."  Suites 
(Stokowski);  Boccherini;  Gutter  Quintet: 
Gershwin:  Piano  Concerto  in  F  major 
12.06  Gerhard  lelnberger  and  Norbert 
Duechtel,  organ,  in  works  by  LocateJIi, 
Bach.  Miller.  Simon  and  Duschinger 
13.00  StamNr  Viola  Concerto  (VVatfsch); 
Beethoven:  Trio.  0p.11;  Schubert:  “Dor 
Hirt  auf  dem  Faison"  (Ameling);  Utoiff; 
Flano  Concerto.  Qp.102;  Dvorak:  Czech 
Suite,  Op  ,39 

15.05  From  the  International  Composers' 
Rostrum  1885 

16.00  Joachim:  Hungarian  Violin  Concer¬ 
to  (Rosner);  Canteloube:  Chants  d’ Auverg¬ 
ne  (Te  Kanawa);  Lequoc:  Ballet  Music; 
Dartzi;  Flute  Concerto  No.4 
1830  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  David  Robertson  conducting  -  Gtore 
Schuster:  Symphony  for  Strings;  Salieri: 
Concerto  for  Flute,  Oboe  and  Orchestra; 
Haydn:  Symphony  No36 
20.05  Mozart:  Ham  Concerto  No.4,  KA95; 
Mozart;  Minuet  from  Serenade  No.4 
2030  The  Israel  Festive!  1988  -  Nuovo 
Quartette  —  Schumann:  Quartet,  Op.41, 
No-3;  Boccherini:  Quartet,  Op.6,No3;  Ver-' 
di:  String  Quartet 
23.00  Continuous  Music 

First  Programme 

6.03  Programmes  for  Oflm 
730 Favourite  Old  Songs 
8.05  Compass  -  with  Benny  Hendel 

9.05  Hebrew  songs 

930 Encounter  -  live  family  magazine 

1030 Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 

11-10  School  Broadcasts 

1 1 30  Education  far  all 

12.05  Guest  for  an  Hour 

13,00  News  in  English 

1330 News  in  French 

14.06  Children’s  programmes 


1533  Notes  on  a  New  8ook 
18.05  Radio  Drama 
1 730 Everyman's  University 
1838  Jewish  T  raditions 
1830 Bible  Reading 

19-08  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

1930 Programmes  ter  Olim 
22.08  Nfgtit  Connection 

Second  Programme 

8.12  Gymnastics 
630  Editorial  Review 
633 Green  Light-  drivers'  corner 
730 This  Morning— newsmagazine 
836  Drive  Safety 

9.05  House  Cad— with  Rlvka  Michaeli 

10.10  AH  Shades  of  the  Network-  morn¬ 
ing  magazine 

12.10  Open  Une-  news  and  music 
1330  Midday  -  news  commentary,  music 
1436  MaAera  of  Interest— with  Gabi  Gatit 

19.10  Magic  Moments 
1835 Songs  and  Homework 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 
1838 Education  Magazine 
18.45  Today  in  Sport 
1936 Today-  radio  newsreel 
1935 Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
2035 Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
2235 Jazz  Comer 

23.06  Treasure  Hunt-  radio  game 

Army 

835  University  on  the  Air 

630 Open  Your  Eyes— songs,  information 

7.07  "707"- with  Alex  Arsky 

8.09  Good  Morning  Israel 

935  In  the  Morning -with  ED  Yfaraali 

10.05  Coffee  Break 

1 1 36  Right  Now- with  Rafi  Rashef 

13.06  Radio  Connection 

"938  Da3y  Meeting  -with  Qrfy  Yanhr 

1635 Four  In  the  Afternoon 

17.00  Evening  Newsreel 

1835  Simulation  Game  -  Israel's  water 

shortage 

1 936 What’s  Doing— wfth  ErezTal 
20.05 Blues  deluxe 
2130  Mabat-TV  Newsreel 
2130  university  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

2235 Popular  songs 

23.08  Night,  Night- wflh  Yoav  Kutner 

00.16  Night  Birds- with  GTS  Eft  Moav 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS  6.90  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  138  per  line,  in¬ 
cluding  VAT,  per  month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Opening  Exhibition: 
Joel  Kantor,  Photographs  of  Israel  (10.6  at 
7:30).  Continuing  Exh&itions:  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Works  on  Paper,  from  Museum's  col¬ 
lection  <}  "A  Man  and  His  Land.”  Moshe 
Dayan  collection  0  Israel  Art  Q  News  m 
Antiquities  0  Nerot  Mitzvs  -  Ideas  for  light 
in  Jewish  ritual  Q  From  the  Depths  of  the 
Sea  -  ancient  Carmel  coast  cargoes  (Rock¬ 
efeller)  Indian  Paintings  from  Polsky  col¬ 
lections  0  The  Holy  Land,  maps,  views, 
photographs,  15th- 19th  centuries  (until 
21.8)  §  Permanent  exhibitions  of  archeolo¬ 
gy,  Judaica.  ethnic  art.  VI SUING  HOURS, 
MAINMUSEUM:  10-5.  At  11:  Guided  tour  of 
Museum  (English).  3:  Guided  tour  of 
Archeology  galleries  (English). 

EXHIBITIONS 

JERUSALEM  MAP  HOUSE.  Old  City.  7 
Bert  El  St,  288338. 423547.  Roberts,  Turner, 
etc. 

LA.  MAYER  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  fSLAMC  ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.- 
Thurs.  10-1;  3.30-6.  Fri.  closed.  Sat  and 
holiday  eve  10-1.  2  Hapalmach  St  Tel. 
02-661291/2.  Bus  No.  15. 

Conducted  tours 
HADASSAH  -  Hourly  tours  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  IGryat  Hadassah  on  the  half 
hour.  *  Information,  reservations:  02- 
416333.02-446271, 

HBIREWUMVBkSrrY 

1.  Tours  iir  English  at  9  and  11  a.m.  from 
Administration  Building,  Grvat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus.  Buses  9.28,24  and  16. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9,  %  4a.  26  and  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  Further  details:  Tel. 
02-882819. 

AM  IT  WOMEN-  (Formerly  American 
Karachi  Woman).  Free  Moming  Tours— 8 
Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  TeL  02-699222. 
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Arched  windows  under  construction  at  Brigham  Young  University’s  Jerusalem  Centre  for  Middle 
East  Studies  on  Mount  Scopes  overlook  the  Old  City’s  Dome  of  the  Rock.  ( Brian  Handler) 

IfBrigham  Young  college  is  allowed  to  keep  its  present  site: 

A  lavish  Mormon  centre  in  prospect 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Brigham  Young  University's 
Jerusalem  Centre  for  Middle  East 
Studies  is  busy  readying  itself  a  lush 
environment,  with  interior  gardens, 
fountains  and  latticed  courtyards. 

But  controversy  still  rages  round 
the  Mormon  centre.  An  intermin- 
isterial  committee  is  to  decide  soon 
whether  the  institution  shall  keep 
the  site  or  whether,  as  critics  argue, 
it  should  be  given  to  some  Jewish 
body.  Hie  committee,  formed  over 
three  months  agp,  was  to  have  come 
to  a  decision  yesterday,  but  at  the 
last  moment,  me  vote  was  deferred 
for  another  three  weeks. 

To  ascertain  just  what  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  to  rule  on.  The  Jerusalem  Post 
on  Friday  toured  the  17-dunam  ate 
together  with  BYU  resident  direc¬ 
tor,  Dr.  David  Galbraith,  and  came 
away  convinced  that  whatever  the 
decision,  it  concerns  a  magnificent 
building  on  a  choice  site. 

“We  don’t  want  our  students  to 
forget  for  a  moment  where  they 
are.”  Galbraith  says,  as  we  enter  the 
monumental  arched  stone  entry. 
Arches,  now  being  given  their  stone 
facing  inside  and  out.  appear 
throughout  the  structure.  The  entry, 
like  many  other  parts  of  the  building, 
exploits  to  the  full  the  view  of  the 
Temple  Mount  to  the  sontbwest. 

No  sooner  is  the  visitor  inside, 
than  he  is  outside,  in  one  of  the  many 
planned  gardens,  with  fountains. 
Coming  from  the  desert  state  of 
Utah,  Mormons,  like  Israelis,  have  a 
profound  consciousness  of  the  need 
to  green  the  desert. 

Also  near  the  entry  is  a  400-seat 
auditorium  whose  plate-glass  win¬ 
dows  look  out  toward  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock.  Galbraith  says  irwill  have 
a  “magnificent”  pipe  organ;  critics  ■ 
say  that  the  auditorium  is  intended 


Army  wives  campaign 
to  up  soldiers’  wages 

HAIFA.  -  A  group  of  army  officers’ 
and  NCOs'  wives  have  started  a 
campaign  for  improved  wages  in  the 
regular  army.  In  a  statement  to  the 
press  yesterday,  they  said  that  the 
Defence  Ministry  was  abusing  the 
lack  of  a  union  of  serving  soldiers. 

“With  average  wages  of  NIS  600  a 
month,  long  absences  from  home 
and  long  working  hours,  the  soldi  ere 
feel  bitter.. .They  do  feel  they  are 
fulfilling  a  national  mission,  but 
goodwill  pays  no  grocery  bills,”  the 
organizers  said. 


U.S.  INCOME  TAX 

Prepared  bv  American 
professional  with  20  year  s' 
experience.  Specializing  in 
immigrant,  tourist.  Temp. 
Residents  and  B-1  taxes. 
Filing  Deadline 

June  15,1  986 

Tel.  052-559643 


ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
396171,233231,240529;  Nets  nya  33744. 

Information  Contras 

UJA  INFORMATION  CENTRE.  1  Ibn 

Gabirol  Sl,  Red  avia,  Jerusalem.  Features 
TV  news  programmes  from  the  U.S.,  con¬ 
tinual  A.P-1  News  teletext,  videotapes  on 
UJA  (United  Jewish  Appeal)  sponsored 
programmes  in  Israel.  Open  Sunday- 
Thursdsy,  3:00-7:00  p.m.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  cell  02-246485. 02-240735. 

TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Frank 
Stella  -  Had  Gadya  -  a  series  of  large  prints 
by  Frank  Stella,  after  El  Lisstek/s  gouaches 
0  The  Want  of  Matter  -  a  quality  in  Israeli 
art  21  elite  Israeli  artists  show  their  work  of 
the  last  25  years.  VISITING  HOURS  TODAY: 
10  a.m.-2  p.m.;  5-9  p.m.  Helena  Rubin¬ 
stein  Pavilion.  Visiting  Hours:  Sun.- 
Thur.  10-1;  5-7.  Sat  11-2.  Fri.  10-1. 

Conducted  Tours 
AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rschi  Women).  Free  Moming  Tours  -  Tel 
Aviv,  Tel.  220187, 233154. 

VBZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  88817. 
PtONSR  WOMEN— NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours,  Tel  Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabtai  Levy  St  Tel. 
04-523255.  Exhibitions:  Modem  Art  — 
Materiel-  a  Medium  of  Expression;  Pop  Art 
-  its  influence,  its  Consequences.  Lyric 
Afastra  ctfon/1  nf o  rmel .  Ancient  Art  -  Jew¬ 
ish  coins  of  the  Second  Temple  Period. 
Egyptian  textiles,  terracotta  figurines.  Shik- 
mona  finds.  Music  end  Ethnology-  Jew¬ 
ish  costumes.  20  porcelain  pieces  from  the 
Fwa  and  Natan  Celnik  collection.  U.SA. 
Open:  Sun.-Thur.  andSat.  10-1;  Tue.  and 
Set  also  B-9.  Ticket  Includes  admission 
to  National  Maritime,  Japanese  and 
PlWHstory  Musamns. 

Miscellaneous 

WHAT*S  ON  IN  HAIFA,  dial  04-640840. 


to  draw  local  Jews  and  Moslems  as 
potential  converts. 

The  auditorium  is  also  to  be  used 
for  weekly  Mormon  religious  ser¬ 
vices,  held  in  Israel  on  Saturday.  In 
common  with  Mormon  churches 
everywhere,  it  will  have  no  pictures, 
statues  or  images,  not  even  a  cross. 

It  is  also  to  be  the  venue  for 
recitals  and  lectures,  but,  anticipat¬ 
ing  criticism,  Galbraith  points  out 
that  it  will  be  one  of  Jerusalem's 
smaller  halls.  “Even  the  Israel 
Museum  auditorium  is  bigger.”  he 
said. 

There  is,  however,  a  300-seat  au¬ 
ditorium  on  a  lower  level.  It  is  plan¬ 
ned  for  classes  for  the  entire  student 
body  and  for  die  showing  of  carefully 
selected  films,  such  as  The  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  The  Chosen ,  in¬ 
tended  to  enlighten  as  well  as  enter¬ 
tain.  This  hail  will  also  be  used  for 
student  productions  of  suitable 
plays. 

:  If  critics  are  concerned  that  local 
youtb  win  be  drawn  to  the  centre, 
Galbraith  seemed  concerned  th3t  his 
young  people  would .  be  attracted 
away  from  it,  and  much  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  appears  to  be  intended  to  keep 
them  from  going  astray.  That,  he 
said,  was  the  purpose  of  the  gymna¬ 
sium,  a  place  for  students  to  “let  off 
steam.”  Galbraith  wanted  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  but  “the  budget  wouldn't 
allow  for  it.” 

A  more  serious  feature  is  the 
10,000-volume  library.  “It  is  just  for 
reference,”  Galbraith  said.  “We 
have  no  need  to  compete  with  the 
Hebrew  University  library.” 

A  room,  designated  as  a  “learning 
resource  area,”  will  house  an  "enor¬ 
mous  topographical  map”  of  the 
entire  region,  as  well  as  several  mod¬ 
els  of  Jerusalem  at  different  periods. 
This  section  comes  perhaps  the 
closest  to  what  the  critics  say  win  be  a 
Mormon  “visitors'  centre,-  similar  • 


Laser  acupuncture  on 
agenda  of  medical  meet 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
TEL  AVIV.  -  A  method  for  per¬ 
forming  acupuncture  with  laser 
beams  instead  of  needles  will  be  one 
of  the  topics  discussed  at  an  interna¬ 
tional  congress  on  Complementary 
Medicine  to  be  held  in  Jerusalem 
starting  June  15th. 

The  congress,  which  had  expected 
to  attract  over  400  overseas  partici¬ 
pants,  was  almost  cancelled  because 
so  many  Americans  and  Canadians 
withdrew  for  fear  of  terrorism. 

Beduin  woman  tried  to 
murder  her  daughter 

HAIFA  (Itim).  -  A  Beduin  woman 
who  strangled  her  daughter  with  a 
rope  and  left  her  for  dead  in  a  wadi 
was  yesterday  found  guilty  of 
attempted  murder. 

Hemda  Mohammed  Zouidat,  47, 
admitted  in  the  District  Court  here 
that  she  had  tried  to  kill  her  22-year- 
old  daughter  because  she  had 
brought  shame  on  the  family. 


CINEMA 


JERUSALEM  4:30;  7:30. 9:30 
Eden:  P.O.W.  The  Escape;  Edtaoa: 
Runaway  Train;  Habirar  Youngblood; 
KfTn  3  Men  and  a  Baby;  NBtchell:  Kiss 
ofthe  SpWerwoman  7:15, 9:30;  Orgil: 
Marie  4:30,  7:15,  9:30;  Orion  Or  1: 
Iron  Eagle  4:30,  7;  9:30;  Orion  Or  3: 
Miami  Super  Cop;  Oma:  Smile  of  the 
Lamb;  Ron:  Nadia;  Smudar  9% 
Weeks  7:30,  9:30;  Binywiei  Houma: 
Out  of  Africa  5:45, 9;  Beit  Apron:  The 
Sound  of  Music  4;  Tarzoon  7;  Bachelor 
Party  10:15;  Hotel  New  Hampshire, 
midnight;  Onamathaqua:  The  idiol7; 
Tungaska  7;  French  Th—tra :  La  WaJ- 
kyrie  8:30;  The  Prowler  10. 

TEL  AVIV  5,  7:30, 9:30 
AHenby:  Last  Tango  in  Paris;  Belt 
Leiasln:  Fandango  11:15  p.m.;  Bon- 
Yahuda:  Runaway  Train;  Chen  1 :  Sal¬ 
vador  5,  7:20,  9:40;  (Thur.  9:50  p.m., 
12:20);  Chen  2:  Twice  in  a  Lifetime  5, 
7:20,  9:46  (Thur.  9:50  p.m.,  12:20); 
Chen  3:  Spies  Like  Us  S,  7:20,  9:40 
(Thur.  9:50  p.m..  12:20);  Chen  4:  Jour¬ 
ney  of  Natty  Gann  10:30  a.m.t  1  ;30,  5, 
7:25.  9:40  (Thur.  9:50  p.m..  12);  Chen 

5:  Stitches  10:30  a.m.,  1:30.  5.  7:30, 

9:45  (Thur.  9:50  p.m„  12:20);  Cinema 
One:  Birdy  Cinema  Two;  Hotaroft 
Covenant;  Dekei:  Jewel  of  the  Nila 
7:15,  9:30;  Dizengoff  1:  Kiss  of  the 
Spjderwoman  1 1  a.m.,  1 :30. 4:50, 7:20. 
9:30;  Dizengoff  2:  3  Hommes  et  un 
Coufin  11  a.m..  1:30,  4:50.  7:20.  9:50: 
Oizensoff  3:  Ran  11  a.m..  2:10.  6:20. 
9:30;  Drive-In:  Ran  11  a.rn..  2:10. 6:30, 
9:30;  Esther:  Nadia  5, 7:15. 9:30;  Gat: 
After  Hours  5,  7:15,  9:30:  Gordon: 
Official  Story  5.  7:15,  9:30;  Hod: 
Youngblood;  Lav  I:  Creator  1:35,  5. 
7:40.  9:50;  Lev  II:  Wildcats  1:45,  5, 
7:30.  9:40;  Umor  Hamehudash:  9% 
Weeks 4:30.7:15. 9:30;  Maxim:  Priai's 
Honor  4:30. 7:30. 9:30;  Mograbi:  Iron 
Eagle  5,  7:15,  9:30;  Oily:  Camorra; 
Pons:  When  Father  Was  Away  on  Busi¬ 
ness  11:30  fl.m..  .2,  4.  7.  9:30;  Peer: 
Forbidden  Relations  4:30.  7:30,  9:15; 
Shahef :  Out  of  Afrfca  5:45, 9:15;  Stu- 
dlo:  Agnes  of  GodFTjsnuu  Hsmehu- 
daah:  Maxi.  Sun.-Wed.  7:15,  9:30: 
Thur.  10  p.m.,  12;  Tcheiart:  Brazil  4:30* 
7. 9:30;  Tel  Aviv:  P.O.W.  The  Escape: 
Tel  Avnr  Museum;  Smile  of  the  Lamb 


to  others  uround  the  world. 

But  as  if  to  refute  such  allegations. 
Galbraith  pointed  out  from  one  of 
the  many- terraces  that  the  area  was 
full  of  non-Jewish  and  foreign  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Above  the  centre's  site  are  the 
World  Lutheran  Federation  building 
and  the  associated  Augusta  Victoria 
Hospital.  Around  it  are  the  Ibrahi- 
miya  College,  the  Astoria.  Tower 
and  Palace  hotels,  the  Church  of 
God.  and  the  residences  of  the 
Apostolic  Delegate,  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Patriarch  and  Armenian 
Archbishop  Shahe  Ajamian. 

Not  visible  from  the  BYU  balco¬ 
nies  is  the  building  recently  acquired 
by  Am  Yisrael  Hai.  the  Gush 
Emunim-affiliated  group  which  is 
one  of  the  centre's  main  opponents. 

The  lower  levels  of  the  BYU 
building  contain  classrooms,  a  din¬ 
ing  room  and  dormitories.  With  four 
students  to  a  room,  these  are  the 
least  luxurious  part  of  the  complex. 

Galbraith  said  that  much  of  the 
gardening,  maintenance  and  other 
work  will  be  done  by  the  students,  to 
help  them  finance  their  stay.  The 
gardens  and  landscaping  will  do 
much,  according  to  Galbraith,  to 
help  the  building  merge  with  the 
landscape,  rather  than  stand  out,  as 
it  does  today.  There  is  hardly  a  ledge 
or  comer  that  is  not  provided  with 
containers  for  greenery. 

As  he  walked  around  the  building. 
Galbraith  exuded  an  air  of  confi¬ 
dence.  but  as  the  tour  ended,  he 
indicated  that  he  was  concerned  ab¬ 
out  the  committee's  decision. 

According  to  most  observers,  the 
committee  probably  will  decide  that 
BYU  should  occupy  the  structure, 
but  will  insist  on  some  sort  of  super¬ 
vision  that  will  ensure  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  kfeeps  its  promise  not  to  en¬ 
gage  in  proselytizing. 


HOME  NEWS 
■  IN  BRIEF! 


Haifa  car  vandals 

FOR Y AT  SHMONA.  -  Vandals, 
believed  to  be  supporters  of  Rabbi 
Meir  Kahane  and  his  Kach  parly, 
damaged  dozens  of  care  parked  out¬ 
side  a  Haifa  Theatre  performance  of 
“Palestinian”  here  yesterday. 

The  theane,  together  with  Oma- 
nut  La'arn  (Art  for  the  People)  is 
presenting  Theatre  Week  in  Galilee. 

Bene  Israel  seminar 

The  first  contingent  of  young 
Bene  Israel  from  India  is  this  week 
ending  a  six-week  seminar,  which 
included  extensive  touring  of  Israel- 
combined  with  study  of  Judaism,  the 
•  Jewish  nation  and  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  seminar  is  sponsored  by  the 
Jewish  Agency's  Department  of 
Tora  Education.  The  students  are  to 
return  to  India  this  week,  where  they 
will  serve  as  youth  leaders.  (Itim) 


4:30.  7:15,  9:30;  Zafon:  Ruthless' Ro¬ 
mance  4,  6:40,  9:30;  Israel  Cine¬ 
matheque:  King  and  Kong’s  Faust  7; 
The  Damned  9:30 


HAIFA  4:30.7.9:15 
Amphitheatre:  The  Protector; 
Ann  on:  Iron  Eagle;  Atonon:  P.O.W. 
The  Escape;  Chen;  Jewel  of  the  Nile; 
Keren  Or  Hamehudash;  When  Father 
Was  Away  on  Business  4,  6:30.  9; 
Orah:  Creator;  OHy:  Nadia  7,  9:15; 
Peer:  Agnes  of  God;  Ron:  Runaway 
Train  4,  6:46,  9;  Shavit:  Kiss  of  the 
Spiderwoman  7,  9:15;  Rav-Gat  1:  Af¬ 
ter  Hours;  Rav-Gat  2:  Sweet  Dreams; 
Centra  Cultural  Franczris:  Danton  9 

RAM  AT  GAN 

Arznon:  Nadia  5.  7:15.  9:30  (Thur.  10 
p.m.  only):  Lily:  9Vfc  Weeks  7:15, 9:30; 
Oasis:  Wildcats  7:15,  9:30  (Thur.  10 
p.m.  only);  Ordea:  To  Live  and  Die  in 
LA.  5,  7:15, 9:30;  Ramat  Gan:  Target 
7:15,  9:30;  Rav-Gan  1:  After  Hours  5. 
7:30.  9:40  (Thur.  10  p.n*.  only):  Rav- 
Gan  2:  When  Father  Was  Away  on 
Business  5.  6:50,  9:30  (Thur.  10  p.m. 
.only);  Rav-Gan  3:  Eleni  5,  7:30.  9:40; 
Rav-Gan  4:  Jagged  Edge  7:20.  9:45 
(Thur.  10  p.m.  only) 

HERZUYA 

David:  Remo  5.  7:15.  9:30;  Haehal: 
Indiana  Jones  and  the  Temple  of  Doom 
S,  7:30.  9:30:  TIferet;  Miami  Super 
Cop  4:30,  7:30.  9:30;  Daniel  Hoial: 
Prizri's  Honour  7, 9:30 

HOLON 

Migdal:  Wildcats  7:15,  9:30  (Thur.  lO 
p.m.  only);  'Savoy:  Out  of  Africa  6, 9: 
Armon  Hamehudash:  Target  7:30. 
9:30 

BAT YAM 

Atzmaut:  Jagged  Edge  5. 7:30. 9:30 

GIVATAYIM 
Hadar:  Out  of  Africa  6, 9 

RAMAT  H  ASHA  RON 

Kochav:  Back  to  tho  Future  7. 9:30 

PETAHT7KVA 

G.G.  Hechal  1 :  Out  of  Africa  6. 9:  G.G. 
Heehal  2:  Commando  6,  7:30,  9.30. 
G-G.  Hechal  3: 9<->  Weeks  5.  7: 15. 9:30 


Drawing  try  Mktad  Burak* 
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On  Arms  Control, 
Europe  Would  Prefer 
To  Speak  for  Itself 


By  JOSEPH  LELYVELD 


London 

FEW  would  question  that  Margaret 
Thatcher  has  earned  the  right  to  be 
called  Ronald  Reagan’s  be?3  ffieqcL 
In  Euiope.  But  every  time  that  acco*  •; 
lade  is  extended  an  overeager  Washing¬ 
ton-  proconsul,  she  slips  a  little  further  in 
British  opinion  polls.  Last  week,  she  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  President  openly  on  a  major 
issue  for  the  first  time  since  the  1983  Gre¬ 
nada  Invasion,  but  neither  London  nor 
Washington  appeared  to  listen. 

The  issue  was  President  Reagan’s  pro¬ 
claimed  readiness  to  cast  aside  restraints 
an  strategic  weapons  built  into  the  unrati¬ 
fied  1979  accord  with  the  Soviet  Union,  on  * 
grounds  that  Moscow’s  interpretations  of 
the  agreement  had  become  so  loose  as  to 
amount  to  outright  violations.  It  was  an 
issue  mi  which  no  European  leader  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  with  Mr.  Reagan  but  which 
was  felt  most  keenly  by  those  who  had  stood 
closest  to  him  in  the  past,  notably  Mrs. 
Thatcher  and  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of 
West  Germany.  The  early  reaction  in  most 
European  capitals  could  be  described  as 
merely  diplomatic;  in  West  Germany  and 
Britain,  where  the  American  presence  is 
most  visible  and  potentially  most  at  issue,  it 
was  diplomatic  and  political. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  had  made  the 
European  case  against  the  President’s  deci¬ 
sion  forcefully  in  a  personal  encounter  last 
month  with  his  envoy  Paul  Nitze  and  then, 
according  to  an  official  source.  In  three  per¬ 
sonal  messages.  Her  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Howe,  had  put  British  opposition  to 
breaching  the  accord  in  tactful  but  unmis¬ 
takable  terms  at  a  meeting  of  NATO  foreign 
ministers  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  strain  in 
the  alliance  became  public.  Yet  when  con¬ 
fronted  on  the  issue  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Mrs.  Thatcher  found  herself  on  the 
defensive,  as  she  has  been  routinely  for 
months  now,  for  allowing  British  national 
interests  to  take  second  place  to  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan’s  wishes. 


“You  have  a  duty  to  speak  for  this  coun¬ 
try,  rather  than  wait  to  be  told  what  to  say 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,”  said 
Roy  Hattersley,  the  deputy  leader  of  the 
Labor  Party .  which  is  tiding  higher  in  the 
polls  than  at  any  .  time  since  the  1963  elec- 
.  tiot^Mfc  Hattexsti^pf  course,  understood 
that- Mrs.  Thatcher  had;  privately  objected' 
to  the  President's  stand  and  would  now  be 
getting  strong  diplomatic  advice  to  mini¬ 
mize  rather  than  agonize  over  the  rift  in  the 
alliance.  Accordingly,  she  replied  that  she 
hoped  both  Moscow  and  Washington  would 
respect  the  treaty’s  limits;  but  she  did  so  in 
terms  so  guarded  that  the  respected  Finan¬ 
cial  Times  reported  that  she  had  “fully  sup- 
ported”  a  position  she  had  actually  opposed. 

Members  of  her  own  Cabinet  felt  the  time 
had  arrived  for  open  criticism  of  President 
Reagan’s  arms  control  stance,  if  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  Conservative  Party.  “Just  a 
month  after  Libya,  this  is  what  we  get,”  one 
said,  referring  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  decision  to 
allow  the  use  of  British  bases  for  the  April 
bombing  raid,  knowing  it  would  hurt  her  by 
inflaming  latent  anti-American  and  not-so- 
latent  anti-Reagan  feelings.  Responsible  of¬ 
ficials  speculated  about  whether  she  would 
again  mute  her  criticism  if  the  Americans 
actually  breached  the  treaty’s  ceiling  later 
this  year  by  arming  the  131st  B-52  bomber 
with  cruise  missiles. 

Politicians  and  commentators  here  and  in 
West  Germany  were  irritated  in  part  by 
Washington’s  apparent  readiness  to  dismiss 
as  predictable  jitters  the  disquiet  of  conser¬ 
vative  leaders  such  as  Chancellor  Kohl  and 
Mrs.  Thatcher.  But  they  were  really  galled 
by  a  judgment  that  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  was  unilaterally  taking  risks  for  the  al¬ 
liance  for  reasons  that  appeared  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  ideological  and  symbolic.  Professor 
Lawrence  Freedman  of  Kings  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  a  commentator  on  arms  issues,  noted 
that  the  United  States  in  a  period  of  budget¬ 
ary  constraint  was  not  poised  for  a  new 
phase  in  the  arms  race.  The  President’s 
decision,  be  wrote,  offered  no  strategic 
benefits  worth  the  political  costs. 

The  immediate  cost,  as  calculated  here 


and  on  the  Continent  by  diplomats  and  poli¬ 
ticians  was  in  the  impact  on  European  opin¬ 
ion:  Washington's  abandoning  an  arms  con¬ 
trol  agreement  on  the  strength  of  abstruse 
technical  arguments  concerning  telemetric 
encryption  of  Soviet  missile  tests  and  a 
radar  station  in  Siberia,  might  be  casually 
taken  by  Europeans  as  balancing  out  the 
disaster  at  the  Chernobyl  reactor. 

That  Is,  they  might  take  it  as  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  neither  superpower  was  acting  re¬ 
sponsibly  on  nuclear  issues.  This,  at  least, 
was  the  fear. 

Election  Test  for  Kohl 

Chancellor  Kohl,  whose  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  is  a  less  heavy  favorite  than  it 
was  to  win  the  January  national  election, 
may  be  able  to  figure  the  cost  as  early  as 
next  Sunday's  crucial  state  election  in 
Lower  Saxony.  Mrs.  Thatcher  faces  no  such 
immediate  test.  But  she  knows  that^a  cen-  .. 
trad  issue  in  the  next  British  election  will  be 
the  Lab6r  Party  'rommitmert  tb  femoving  — 
American  nuclear  missiles.  This  issue  was  a 
winner  for  her  party  three  years  ago  but 
now  appears  less  clearcut  in  a  country 
where  more  than  half  of  those  surveyed  in  a 
recent  poll  could  agree  that  the  United 
States  was  as  great  a  threat  to  world  peace 
as  the  Soviet  Union,  or  a  worse  threat. 

Beyond  its  presumed  impact  on  opinion 
and  the  prospects  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  friends — 
both  of  which  remained  to  be  seen  —  the 
American  decision  caused  disquiet  because 
it  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  arms-control  policy  was  as  much 
in  flux  as  ever  and  still  hostage  to  competing 
points  of  view.  “It’s  the  final  straw  for  many 
of  us,”  said  a  leading  British  political  figure 
who  is  not  in  Government.  “I’m  fed  up  to  the 
teeth  with  the  Administration’s  inability  to 
know  which  course  it  is  steering.” 

Few  believed  what  many  said,  that  the 
President’s  decision  might  be  part  of  a 
deliberate  negotiating  strategy  designed  to 
shock  the  Russians  into  compromises  at 
Geneva.  Yet  some  still  hoped  it  could  have 
that  effect,  or  that  the  result  may  be  differ¬ 
ent  if  a  summit  meeting  with  Mikhail  5. 
Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  leader,  is  on  the 
schedule  when  Mr.  Reagan  has  to  decide 
whether  to  make  good  on  his  threat  to 
breach  the  treaty.  Some  even  drew  encour¬ 
agement  from  the  fact  that  so  many  Euro¬ 
peans  stood  united  —  against  the  American 
position. The  hope  was  that  next  time  Euro¬ 
pean  influence  might  be  less  marginal. 

But  the  most  common  conclusion  was  the 
gloomy  one  drawn  by  Willy  Brandt,  the  for¬ 
mer  chancellor  who  is  chairman  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  Social  Democrats  in  West  Germany. 
“Consensus  between  the  present  American 
Administration  and  Europe  is  becoming  an 
illusion,”  he  said.  “The  alliance  is  being 
drained.” 


Behind  the  Administration’s 
Threat  to  Dispose  of  SALT  II 


By  BERNARD  GWERTZMAN 


WASHINGTON 

^%ECRETARY  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  held  an  unpublicized  all- 
day  meeting  in  his  office  last 
weekend  to  hear  the  views  of  a  dozen 
arms-control  experts  on  what  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  should  do  next.  The 
session  underscored  Washington’s  sense 
of  uncertainty  regarding  arms-control 

policies* - - - -  ■ 

Despite  vows  to  seek  dramatic  weap¬ 
ons'  cute,'  ffie^AdmimstfhGtjh  is- per¬ 
ceived  in  many  quarters  as  fundamen¬ 
tally  uninterested  in  arms  control. 

The  skepticism  was  evident  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  at  a  House  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  bearing  on  the  Administration’s 
announced  intention  to  scrap  the  1979 
strategic  arms  treaty.  Arguing  that 
abandoning  the  agreement  would  set  the 
stage  for  a  burst  of  new  Soviet  weapons, 
critics  in  Congress  have  introduced 
legislation  that  would  force  President 
Reagan  to  remain  in  compliance  with  it. 

One  Administration  response  last 
week  was  this,  from  Richard  N.  Perle, 
the  Pentagon's  chief  arms-control  ex¬ 


pert:  “Either  the  Congress  will  stand 
with  the  Administration  or  the  Congress 
will  stand  with  the  Soviets." 

For  Mr.  Perle  to  contend  that  Con¬ 
gress  was  encouraging  Russian  intransi¬ 
gence  was  not  unusual.  What  was  unex¬ 
pected  was  the  enthusiasm  Mr.  Shultz 
displayed  for  discarding  the  unratified 
1979  treaty,  known  as  SALT  II. 

For  years,  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
argued  against  such  a  move.  Now  he 
was  vigorously  defending  the  Presi- 
,  dent’s  decision. 

Calling  the  move- -V«. "shifts of- 'gears  * 
"from'a  form  of  restraint. under  a~  treaty  - 
that  we  never  ratified  and  was  being  vio¬ 
lated,  for  that  matter,  and  has  bear  in¬ 
creasingly  obsolete,”  Mr.  Shultz  ex¬ 
plained:  “The  President  said,  let’s  shift 
to  a  form  of  restraint  that  looks  at  the 
behavior  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  looks 
at  the  responsibility  that  the  United 
States  has  and  its  allies  have  for  mainte¬ 
nance  of  defensive  deterrent  strategy.” 

In  Geneva,  meanwhile,  Soviet  arms 
control  negotiators  suggested  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  a  deal  that  would  commit  the 
United  States  to  strengthening  another 
treaty,  the  1972  accord  that  limits  defen¬ 
sive  missiles  and  places  constraints  on 
developing  new  types  of  defenses. 

The  Pentagon  View 

In  return,  the  Russians  would  move  to¬ 
ward  the  significant,  50  percent  cuts  in 
strategic  arms  that  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mi¬ 
khail  S.  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  leader, 
agreed  upon  as  goals. 

The  Pentagon  viewed  the  offer  as  a  de¬ 
vice  to  hobble  Mr.  Reagan’s  cherished 
defense  project,  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  commonly  called  “Star 
Wars.”  Last  week,  the  President  again 
appealed  to  Congress  to  approve  $4.8  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  program  for  next  year. 

Casting  doubt  on  Soviet  intentions  and 
insisting  that  research  on  the  defensive 
weapons  program  must  proceed,  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
said:  “What  they  want,  and  what  they 
most  of  all  have  tried  to  get  in  every  dis¬ 
cussion  we’ve  had  since  1983,  is  to  have 
us  give  up  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia¬ 
tive.” 


Reagan  Wins 
On  Weapons  Sale 
To  Saudi  Arabia 

Ronald  Reagan  telephoned; 
George  Shultz  telephoned;  even 
Jimmy  Carter  got  on  the  phone  to 
urge  support  for  the  President’s  for-  ■ 
efgn  policy  in  general  and  the  sale  of 
weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  particu¬ 
lar.  In  the  end,  the  Administration 
prevailed,  with  34  senators  voting  for 
the  deal  last  week. 

However,  .66  senators  voted 

against  Mr.  Reagan,  one  short  of  the 
two-thirds  majority  required  to  over¬ 
ride  last  month's  Presidential  veto  of 
Congressional  action  that  would 
have  blocked  the  Saudi  safe. 

Each  side  claimed  a  victory  of 
sorts.  Mr.  Reagan,  calling  himself 
“one  happy  man,”  said  defeat  would 
have  had  a  “terrible  Impact”  on  the 
Middle  East  peace  process.  For  the 
.  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 


Committee,  Senator  Richard  G. 
Lugar,  Republican  of  Indiana,  the 
Issue  was:  “Do  you  want  to  let  this 
President,  this  Secretary  of  State, 
have  a  shot  at  the  peace  process  or 
not?”  . 

With  last  week's  narrow  victory  in 
hand,. the  Administration  again  cited 
Presidential  responsibility  for  na¬ 
tional  security  an  another  front — as 
an  argument  for  Congressional  ap¬ 
proval  of  military  aid  for  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  insurgency.  The  House  was  ex- 
pected  to  vote  cn  the  issue  next  week. 

However,  Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
the  California  Democrat  who  led  the 
opposition  to  die  Saudi  sale,  ex¬ 
pressed  pleasure  that  proponents 
had  obtained  only  ”10  percent  of 
what  they  wanted.” 

At  one  time,  the  Administration 
had  hoped  to  sell  Saudi  Arabia 
helicopters, tanks  and  tirae  varieties 
of  missiles  in  a  $1  billion  deal.  But 
critics  in  Congress  argued  that  the 
Saudis  had  supported  Libya,  Syria 
and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi¬ 
zation  and  had  obstructed  Israel- 


Unhed  Press  [oterMUOL 


Senater  Richard  G.  Lugar 


Arab  peace  efforts.  So  the  White 
House  decided  to  omit  the  helicop¬ 
ters  and  tanks. 

When  the  House  overwhelmingly 
rejected  this  plan,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  trimmed  the  package  again, 
leaving  out  the  shoulder-held  Stinger 
antiaircraft  missiles  that,  opponents 
contended,  could  fail  into  the  bands 
of  terrorists. 

Even  so,  the  Senate  voted  down  the 
remainder— mainly  Sidewinder  air- 
to-air  missiles  and  Harpoon  air-to- 
ship  missiles  valued  at  $250  million. 

Mr.  Reagan  vetoed  the  rejection. 
Last  week,  he  persuaded  eight  for¬ 
mer  opponents  to  change  their 
minds;  four  senators  who  had  been 
absent  showed  up  to  vote  his  way. 

Mr.  Cranston  said  the  narrowly 
contested  outcome  “sent  a  clear  sig¬ 
nal  to  Saudi  Arabia:  Friendship  is  a 
two-way  street,  and  we  expect  more 
of  you."  “We  will  have  to  do  much 
better  in  the  Middle  East,”  Mr. 
Lugar  said.  “Everyone  understands 
that,  including  the  President." 

From  the  start,  judgments  on  the 
Saudi  weapons  issue  were  colored  by 
electoral  concerns.  Although  the  sale 
was  not  actively  opposed  by  groups 
that  represent  Israeli  views  in  Wash- 
ington,  Mr.  Lugar  said  many  sena¬ 
tors  up  for  re-election  believed  that 
voters  who  care  deeply  about  Israel 
might  react  against  supporters  of  the 
deal. 


A  Secret  Case 
And  a  Conviction 

After  receiving  a  rare  lock  at  the 
inner  workings  of  the  hypersecret 
National  Security  Agency,  a  Federal 
jury  in  Baltimore  concluded  last 
week  that  Ronald  W.  Pelton  was 
guilty  of  selling  to  the  K.G.B.  details 
about  America's  ability  to  eavesdrop 
on  Russian  communications. 

The  evidence  in  this  trial,  the  lat¬ 
est  in  a  budding  series  involving, 
home-office  analysts  accused  of  es¬ 
pionage,  included  a  few  dollops  of 
classified  Information  intended  for 
the  jurors’  eyes  only. 

There  was  also  an  unusual  amount 
of  public  testimony  by  N.S.A.  offi¬ 
cials,  perhaps  the  most  reclusive 
members  of  the  sprawling  intelli¬ 
gence  community.  William  P.  Crow¬ 
ell  Jr.,  who  oversees  the  agency’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  intercept  Soviet  signals,  said 
the  information  peddled  by  Mr.  Pei- 
ton,  a  former  N.S.A.  staff  officer, 
would  have  allowed  Moscow  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself  from  some  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  snooping  devices. 

Such  was  the  Administration's  dis¬ 
comfort  with  the  trial  that  the  head 
of  the  security  agency,  Lieut.  Gen. 
William  E.  Odom,  and  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  William  J. 
Casey,  warned  the  press  against 


making  too  much  of  what  was  seen 
and  heard  in  the  courtroom. 

During  the  proceedings,  prosecu¬ 
tors  made  as  much  as  they  could  of 
statements  they  said  Mr.  Pelton  had 
volunteered  in  November  to  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion,  describing  meetings  he  held 
with  Russians  in  Vienna  in  1983.  De¬ 
fending  himself,  Mr.  Pelton  testified 
that  the  F.B.I.  had  tricked  him,  in 
part  by  making  him  think  he  was 
being  recruited  as  a  double  agent. 

After  the  verdict,  Mr.  Pelton’s 
lawyer,  Fred  Warren  Bennett,  said 
he  would  appeal.  Judge  Herbert  F. 
Murray  set  sentencing  for  July  28. 
(Foreign  intelligence  operations  in 
the  United  States ,  page  4.) 
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Israeli  Cabinet 
Fires  a  Zealous 
Attorney  General 

After  decades  of  living  with  the 
threat  of  terrorism,  many  Israelis 
are  ready  to  subject  attackers  to  the 
Old  Testament  code  that  requires  an 
eye  for  an  eye.  Reflecting  those  sen¬ 
timents  and  perhaps  additional  con¬ 
cern  about  findings  that  might  em¬ 
barrass  the  Government,  the  Israeli 
Cabinet  dismissed  Attorney  General 
Yitzhak  Zamir  last  week.  Mr.  Zamir 
had  insisted  on  proceeding  to  investi¬ 
gate  an  alleged  coverup  after  two 
terrorists  were  battered  to  death  in 
1984. 

The  terrorists,  captured  after  hi¬ 
jacking  a  bus,  were  killed  while  in 
the  custody  of  Shin  Beth,  the  Israeli 
security  agency,  according  to  Israeli 
press  and  radio  reports.  There  were 
published  allegations  in  Israel  that 
Avraham  Shalom,  the  head  of  Shin 
Beth,  had  authorized  their  deaths 
and  that  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  later  approved  a  Shin  Beth 
coverup.  Mr.  Shamir  has  since  be¬ 
come  Foreign  Minister  in  the  coali¬ 
tion  headed  by  Shimon  Peres. 

i  am  in  favor  of  leaving  the  head 
of  Shin  Beth  alone,"  Mr.  Shamir  now 
says.  “I  think  that  this  issue  has  been 
spoken  about  and  pried  into  too 
much."  Mr.  Peres  agreed  that  an  in¬ 
quiry  could  harm  state  security. 

Attorney  General  Zamir  sub¬ 
mitted  his  resignation  in  February, 
but  the  coalition  Cabinet  was  unable 
to  agree  on  a  replacement.  Last 
week,  it  decided  to  give  the  job  to 
Judge  Yosef  Rarish,  who  appeared 
inclined  to  cooperate  in  keeping  any 
further  investigation  of  the  case  as 
secret  as  possible.  Previous  inquir¬ 
ies  have  cleared  the  Shin  Beth. 

More  Fighting 
Rages  in  Beirut 

In  much  of  the  world,  Moslems 
were  quietly  observing  Ramadan, 
their  holy  month  of  daytime  fasting, 
but  it  was  violence  as  usual  in  Beirut 
last  week.  Using  Syrian-supplied 
Soviet  T-54  tanks  and  heavy  artil¬ 
lery,  Shiite  Moslem  militiamen  bat¬ 
tered  Palestinian  districts  south  of 
the  city.  The  Shiites  seized  the  West 
Beirut  headquarters  of  Sunni  Mos¬ 
lems,  who  used  rocket-propelled  gre¬ 
nades,  mortars  and  heavy  machine- 
guns  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Pales¬ 
tinians.  Since  this  latest  round  of 
fighting  erupted -on  May  22,  more 
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Shiite  militiamen  firing  at  pro-Pales¬ 
tinian  fighters  in  Beirut  last  week. 


than  100  Lebanese  and  Palestinians 
have  been  killed,  and  at  least  400 
have  been  wounded. 

Amal,  the  Shiite  militia,  has  said  it 
is  determined  to  prevent  the  Pales¬ 
tinians,  most  of  whom  are  Sunni 
Moslems,  from  regaining  the  domi¬ 
nance  they  lost  in  West  Beirut  when 
Israeli  Invaders  drove  them  from 
Lebanon  four  years  ago.  A  Palestin¬ 
ian  resurgence  could  provoke  re¬ 
newed  Israeli  military  actions,  the 
Shiites  argue.  Nabih  Beni,  the  Amal 
leader  and  Lebanon’s  Minister  of 
Justice,  accused  the  Palestinians  of 
trying  to  expand  beyond  their  dis¬ 
tricts  —  Sabra,  Shatila  and  Burj  a! 
Brajneh.  * 

Prime  Minister  Rashid  Karami 
and  other  Sunni  leaders  appealed  to 
Syria  to  use  its  influence  to  stop  the 
carnage.  Mr.  Karami  dispatched 
Lebanese  police  and  army  patrols  to 
try  to  regain  control  of  the  streets. 
The  fighting  was  triggered  when  the 
bullet-riddled  bodies  of  two  Amal 
members  were  recovered.  The  men 
had  been  kidnapped  in  February,  re¬ 
portedly  by  Sunni  militiamen. 

Progress  Report 
For  Mrs.  Aquino 

The  unexpected  presidency  of 
Corazon  C.  Aquino  marked  its  first 
100 days  last  week.  Mrs.  Aquino  gave 
an  impassioned  speech,  and  a  staff 
report  said  she  had  fulfilled  10  of  her 
pledges  for  the  first  three  months, 
started  on  six  others  and  had  left  one 
pending.  She  has  re-established  an 
independent  Supreme  Court,  re¬ 
moved  limits  on  the  press,  appointed 
a  panel  to  write  a  new  Constitution 
and,  in  spite  of  a  stubborn  if  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  loyalists  who 
continued  sporadic  protests  last 
week,  attempted  to  pull  up  by  their 
roots  remnants  of  the  regime  of  her 
predecessor,  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos. 

Mr.  Marcos  won  a  personal  victory 
of  sorts  last  week.  A  Federal  judge  in 
Honolulu  ordered  Customs  officials 


to  return  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
valuables  taken  when  he  arrived 
from  the  Philippines  In  February. 
Mr.  Marcos’s  lawyers  argued  that 
seizure  of  the  goods  had  deprived 
him  of  his  rights  as  a  head  of  state. 

As  Mrs.  Aquino's  peaceful  revolu¬ 
tion  passed  its  first  benchmark,  it 
seemed  clear  that  her  power  derives 
not  only  from  what  she  has  done  but 
from  what  she  is.  "She  symbolizes 
all  that  we’ve  gone  through  and  all 
that  we  hope  for,”  a  Philippine  jour¬ 
nalist  said.  “Even  the  vagueness  of 
her  is  symbolic.  That's  why  people 
“are  willing  to  take  her  with  a  certain 
faith,  because  she  is  us." 

Congratulations  were  not  confined 
to  the  Philippines.  Speaking  in  New 
York,  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  said  Mrs.  Aquino  “is  headed 
in  the  right  direction,"  adding  that 
the  White  House  was  seeking  $500 
million  in  economic  aid  and  more 
than  $100  million  in  military  aid  to 
get  her  there  sooner. 

Both  are  sorely  needed.  Mrs. 
Aquino  has  made  little  progress  eco¬ 
nomically.  And  although  she  has  In¬ 
vited  insurgents  to  come  down  from 
the  hills  to  talk,  the  chief  of  the 
armed  forces,  Gen.  Fidel  V.  Ramos, 
said  yesterday  that  he  doubted  the 
talks  would  be  fruitful.  Re  also  said 
the  rebels  were  taking  military  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  “libera]  atmos¬ 
phere.'*  However,  Mrs.  Aquino  said 
she  had  received  word  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  had  chosen  an  envoy  to  dis¬ 
cuss  her  call  for  a  cease-fire. 

A  Tougher  Shultz 
Criticizes  Pretoria 

Constructive  engagement,  as  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  quiet  coax¬ 
ing  of  South  Africa's  white-minority 
Government  is  called,  was  but¬ 
tressed  last  week  with  criticism  that 
may  have  seemed  anything  but  con¬ 
structive  in  Pretoria.  “Apartheid  is 
wrong,"  Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Shultz  told  a  clerical  conference  in 
Washington.  “It  robs  the  blacks  of 
South  Africa  of  their  fundamental 
human  rights.  It  drains  the  country 
of  its  human  potential,  and  it  threat¬ 
ens  the  security  and  economic  pros¬ 
pects  of  an  entire  subcontinent.” 

While  Mr.  Shultz  defended  the  Ad¬ 
ministration's  opposition  to  ►  harsh 
economic  sanctions  and  disinvest¬ 
ment^  he  said  it  was  time  for  the 
South  African  Government  to  negoti¬ 
ate  with  black  leaders  for  "a  democ¬ 
racy  that  knows  no  color." 

There  was  more  of  the  same  in 
South  Africa  last  week  from  more 
than  80  member  companies  of  the 
American  Chamber  of.  Commerce, 
including  I.B.M.,  Citibank,  Coca- 
Cola  and  Union  Carbide.  They  placed 
full-page  ads  in  newspapers  calling 
for  the  freeing  of  political  prisoners, 
the  removal  of  discriminatory  legis¬ 
lation  and  the  legalization  of  out¬ 
lawed  political  organizations, 
presumably  including  the  exiled  Af¬ 
rican  National  Congress. 

South  Africa  has  ruled  out  talks 
with  the  AJ4.C.  because,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  says,  it  espouses  the  violent 
overthrow  of  white-minority  rule. 
There  was  no  official  response  to  the 
ads,  but  the  Pretoria  Government 
chose  last  week  to  launch  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  depicting  the  congress  as  a 
Communist-led  group  intent  on  seiz¬ 
ing  total  power. 

In  the  face  of  South  African  ob¬ 
duracy,  a  prestigious  panel  of  Com¬ 
monwealth  leaders,  the  Eminent 
Persons  Group,  decided  last  week  to 
end  its  attempt  to  mediate  between 
Pretoria  and  the  A.N.C. 

Haiti's  Chief  Sees 
’Edge  of  Anarchy’ 

Is  Haiti’s  new  Government  losing 
its  grip?  That  seemed  to  be  the  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  man  charged  with 
maintaining  it,  Gen.  Henri  Nampby, 
President  of  the  three-member  coun¬ 
cil  that  took  charge  four  months  ago 
after  the  fall  of  Jean-Claude  Duva- 
lier.  As  a  wave  of  antl-Government 
protests  continued  in  the  capital, 
Port-au-Prince,  and  outlying  towns, 
General  Namphy  warned  on  national 
television  that  the  country  was  on 
“the  edge  of  anarchy"  and  civil  war. 

Hie  protests,  which  began  nine 
days  ago,  were  ignited  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  appointment  of  Mr.  Duva- 
Uer's  former  trainer,  once  a  soccer 
star,  as  a  commentator  for  the  World 
Cup  soccer  matches.  But  the  demon¬ 
strations  soon  grew  into  more  gen¬ 
eral  expressions  of  disenchantment 
with  the  Government  and  its  failure 
to  ameliorate  Haiti's  desperate  pov¬ 
erty. 

There  were  also  calls  for  the  resig¬ 
nations  of  General  Naraphry  and  the 
other  military  member  of  his  coun¬ 
cil,  Col.  Williams  Regia,  who  has 
been  accused  of  being  close  to  Mr. 
Duvalier  and  protective  of  Duvalier 
loyalists.  Haitian  politicians  an¬ 
nounced  a  general  strike  for  tomor¬ 
row  to  press  for  dismissal  of  Colonel 
Regia.  But  General  Namphry  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  would  not  accept  dic¬ 
tates.  He  attributed  the  trouble  to 
“politicians  carried  away  by  ambi¬ 
tions  for  power.”  Still,  at  week's  end 
an  official  promised  presidential 
elections  by  late  next  year. 
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Rival  Leaders  Struggle  to  Hold  a  Movement  Together 
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Korea’s  Opposition  Is 
Coming  Out  in  the  Open 


By  SUSAN  CHIRA 


Seoul.  South  Korea 

THESE  are  heady  days  for  opposition  lead¬ 
ers  here.  Encouraged  by  recent  events, 
they  dream  of  assuming  the  national 
power  they  have  sought  for  years. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Koreans  have  turned  out 
at  rallies  across  the  country  to  back  opposition 
demands  for  constitutional  change.  President 
Chun  Doo  Hwan  has  reversed  direction,  endors¬ 
ing  some  change  before  his  term  expires.  And  al¬ 
though  the  obstacles  that  remain  are  legion,  a 
tentative  step  toward  political  dialogue  was 
taken  last  week  when  Mr.  Chun  met  with  Lee  Min 
Woo,  the  president  of  the  opposition  New  Korea 
Democratic  Party. 

Visions  of  a  democratically  elected  South  Ko¬ 
rean  Government  revolve  around  the  two  main 
opposition  leaders  —  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  Kim 
Young  Sam.  But  the  men  are  longtime  rivals,  and 
the  closer  success  seems  to  corned  the  more  in¬ 
tense  becomes  the  competition  between  the  calls 
of  persona]  ambition  and  party  unity. 

Ever  since  Kim  Dae  Jung  returned  to  Korea 
last  year  from  self-imposed  exile  in  the  United 
States,  the  two  opposition  leaders  have  taken 
pains  to  work  In  tandem,  carefully  coordinating 
public  statements  and  avoiding  speculation 
about  what  would  happen  if  the  rules  changed 
and  they  were  free  to  run  for  president. 

But  the  partnership  came  under  strain  last 
week  during  negotiations,  about  change.  Kim 
Young  Sam  and  his  followers  in  the  New  Korea 
Democratic  Party  appeared  to  stake  out  a  more 
moderate  stance,  agreeing  to  participate  in  a 
constitutional  review  committee  with  Govern¬ 
ment  officials.  Kim  Dae  Jung  had  demanded 
preconditions,  notably  the  release  of  political  de¬ 
tainees.  Intense  maneuvering  ensued  and  Kim 
Dae  Jung,  who  has  remained  skeptical  of  the 
Government,  was  forced  to  go  along  with  the  fait 
accompli.  But  he  insisted  that  the  party  renew  its 
demand  for  the  release  of  detainees. 

“There  was  strong  criticism  within  the  party 
and  outside  the  party,”  Kim  Dae  Jung  said.  “In 
the  party,  my  faction  raised  the  problem,  and 
said  this  was  a  breach  of  faith.  So  the  party  once 
again  adopted  the  issue."  Though  quickly 
patched  up,  the  incident  emphasized  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  leaders  in  style  and  in  sub¬ 
stance.  Kim  Young  Sam,  a  trim,  silver-haired 


man  with  a  courtly  manner,  is  regarded  by  diplo¬ 
mats  and  Government  officials  as  a  pragmatic 
deal-maker  and  extremely  effective  politician. 
Kim  Dae  Jung  tends  to  be  passionate,  a  bit  more 
of  a  visionary  but  also  more  intractable. 

“Kim  Young  Sam  is  a  party  machine  man,  and 
people  say  he  was  a  better  parliamentary  per¬ 
former,”  a  Western  diplomat  remarked.  “Kim 
Dae  Jung  is  a  popular  leader,  a  man  who  can  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  masses  and  whose  power  base  rests  on 
popular  support.” 

The  differences  are  evident  in  their  state¬ 
ments.  "If  we  fail  to  realize  a  democratic  consti¬ 
tution,"  Kim  Dae  Jung  has  said,  “next  spring  we 
will  appeal  to  our  people  to  rise  up  and  have  non¬ 
violent  demonstrations  in  the  streets  to  force  the 
Government  to  accept  democracy." 

Asked  about  this  possibility,  Kim  Young  Sam 
said:  “I  don't  think  it  necessary  to  project  the 
next  step  because  I'm-  hopeful  something  will* 
come  up  before  then.  If  President  Chun  post¬ 
pones  this  opportunity,  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for 
the  people  and  the  country.” 

For  now,  the  two  leaders  have  managed  to 
stick  to  one  platform.  But  if  the  opposition  and 
the  ruling  Democratic  Justice  Party  agree  on  ar¬ 
rangements  for  an  election,  a  choice  will  have  to 
be  made  between  the  opposition  leaders. 

Consensus  for  an  Open  Election 

Some  people  believe  that  because  Kim  Dae 
Jung  has  implacable  enemies  in  the  Government 
and  the  military,  his  election  as  President  could 
provoke  a  coup  —  providing,  of  course,  that  he 
could  run  at  ail;  he  is  banned  from  all  political 
activity.  “The  only  way  Che  Government  will 
allow  direct  elections  is  if  Kim  Dae  Jung  says  he 
will  support  Kim  Young  Sam,”  said  a  professor 
at  Seoul  National  University. 

Government  politicians  demur.  “There  are 
many  people  in  this  country,  including  some  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  military,  who  really  dislike  Kim 
Dae  Jung,”  said  Hyun  Hong  Choo,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  ruling  party.  "But  the  consensus 
is  to  have  a  more  open  and  fair  election  process, 
and  that  should  be  the  issue.” 

Both  leaders  deflect  such  discussion,  saying 
only  that  they  believe  the  opposition  would  win  a 
free  election.  Kim  Young  Sam  has  continued  to 
stand  with  Kim  Dae  Jung  despite  Government  at¬ 
tempts  to  pry  them  apart.  President  Chun,  whose 
Government  convicted  Kim  Dae  Jung  of  treason 
and  then  commuted  his  death  sentence  under 
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pressure  from  Washington,  has  ignored  pro¬ 
posals  to  meet  with  the  two  Kims.  The  head  of  the 
Government  party  has  offered  to  meet  with  Kim 
Young  Sam  atone.  “I  have  no  plans  to  do  that,” 
Kim  Young  Sam  said.  “I  think  the  Government 
attitude  is  a  mixture  of  psychological  resentment 
toward  that  particular  individual  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  interest  in  dividing  the  party.” 

Few  predict  that  the  Kims  will  maintain  their 
amity  through  a  nominating  process.  “These  two 
have  been  working  since  the  beginnings  of  their 
careers  for  this  moment,"  a  diplomat  said. 
“When  you  believe  that  the  good  of  the  country  is 
Che  same  as  your  awn  good,  it’s  not  a  matter  of 
‘compromise.” 


War  Crimes  Files  Are  Only  Part  of  the  Archives 


A  History  of  the  U.N. 

In  Just  50  Million  Pages 


By  ELAINE  SCIOUNO 


United  Nations.  N.Y. 
HE  United  Nations  Archives  are  tucked 
away  on  the  top  two  floors  of  an  office 
building  at  345  Park  Avenue  South,  near 
25th  Street  The  records  there  might  have 
remained  among  the  most  obscure  resources  of 
the  United  Nations  had  it  not  been  for  the  recent 
discovery  that  the  50  million  pages  of  documents 
included  a  secret  file  accusing  Kurt  Waldheim, 
the  former  Secretary  General,  of  war  crimes. 

The  report  on  Mr.  Waldheim,  who  is  favored  to 
win  the  Austrian  presidency  in  a  runoff  election 
today,  is  one  of  more  than  36,000  sealed  files  on 
war  criminals,  suspects  and  witnesses  compiled 
by  the  United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commission 
from  1943  to  1948  and  deposited  with  the  United 
Nations  in  J949.  Israel  petitioned  to  have  the  files 
made  available  to  the  public,  and  Javier  Pgrez  de 
CuOllar,  the  Secretary  General,  has  said  he  will 
ask  the  17  governments  tbat  made  up  the  com¬ 
mission  for  the  right  to  release  the  documents. 
He  has  agreed  to  give  Israel  the  master  list  of 
war  crimes  commission  files  upon  receipt  of  a 
written  request,  a  spokesman  for  the  Secretary 
General  said  Friday. 

Because  governments  can  request  information 
°uly  on  specific  people,  the  master  list  —  which 
was  discovered  last  month  on  an  open  shelf  in  a 
United  States  military  archive  in  Maryland  — 


will  in  effect  give  Israel  blanket  access  to  the 
commission  collection. 

In  1948  the  war  crimes  commission,  which  had 
no  connection  with  the  United  Nations,  concluded 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  prosecute 
Mr.  Waldheim,  who  had  served  in  the  German 
army,  for  the  murder  of  Yugoslav  partisans  in 
World  War  II.  Israel,  the  United  States  and  Aus¬ 
tria  requested  copies  of  the  Waldheim  file  in 
April,  and  a  week  ago,  the  World  Jewish  Con¬ 
gress  released  copies  to  the  press. 

In  the  1970’s,  when  Mr.  Waldheim  was  Secre¬ 
tary  General,  French,  German  and  Austrian  offi¬ 
cials  inspected  his  World  War  II  military 
records,  according  to  reports  last  week.  The 
Europeans  were  thus  in  a  position  to  have  known 
that  Mr.  Waldheim  had  falsified  accounts  of  his 
wartime  service  —  he  originally  said  he  left  the 
military  in  1941  w  study  law  —  but  they  never 
asked  for  his  file  in  the  United  Nations  Archives, 
according  to  chief  archivist,  Alf  Erlandsson.  All 
three  countries  say  they  are  investigating  the 
matter. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Waldheim  files  have  been 
moved  into  a  locked  room  where  they  are  kept  in 
two  large  safes,  their  indexes  in  padlocked  filing 
cabinets.  United  Nations  officials  are  so  worried 
about  sabotage  that,  after  an  investigation  of  the 
security  and  alarm  systems,  they  ordered  the  ar¬ 
chives  removed  from  the  directoiy  in  the  Park 
Avenue  building  lobby. 

For  Dr.  Erlandsson,  who  runs  the  facility  with 


an  annual  budget  of  $1.3  million  and  a  staff  of  25, 
the  sudden  attention  has  been  a  mixed  blessing. 
“This  is  a  scholarly  operation  not  usually  In  the 
limelight,”  he  said.  “I’m  delighted  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  finally  paying  some  attention  to 
our  physical  needs  —  security  mid  climate  con¬ 
trol  —  but  I  haven’t  been  able  to  focus  on  any¬ 
thing  but  war  crimes  for  two  months.” 

Because  researchers  can  pass  through  the 
locked  doors  only  if  they  have  appointments,  the 
archives  are  mainly  used  by  serious  scholars. 
"We’re  not  taking  people  off  the  streets  like  they 
do  at  the  National  Archives  in  Washington,”  said 
Marilla  Guptil,  the  deputy  archivist.  “We  don’t 
get  the  oddballs  here.” 

The  most-used  files  are  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Agency  documents  on  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  refugees  in  the  postwar  period.  Other 
popular  documents  are  those  on  the  mediation  on 
Palestine  in  1948  fay  Count  Folke  Bemadotte  and 
thejjiistory  of  Middle  East  peacekeeping  opera- 


m  vwwuaw  a  never-usea  sketches  for 
United  Nations  headquarters  and  proposal 
put  the  United  Nations  in  Westchester  Countv 
Dr.  Eriawteson  calls  the  archives  "the  his 
of  the  United  Nations,  positive  and  negati 
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An  Economy 
Struggles 
T  o  Break 
Its  Fall 


By  WILLIAM  STOCKTON 


E__  Mexico  City 

LIAS  ALVAREZ,  a  46-year-old  accountant 
from  the  Gulf  Coast  state  of  Tamaulipas,  is 
taking  off  the  entire  month  of  June  to  attend 
the  World  Soccer  Cup  here.  During  half-time, 
wnne  delightedly  watching  Mexico  defeat  Belgium, 
Mr.  Alvarez  confessed  that  he  had  come  without  his 
mum's  permission.  "This  is  the  World  Cup,"  he 
snouted  above  the  din  in  the  stadium.  “I  always 
find  another  job.** 

Such  attitudes  are  common.  This  month,  “La 
Crisis,**  as  Mexicans  call  their  country's  worsening 
economic  situation,  has  beat  hidden  in  the  closet  here, 
although  in  Washington,  two  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
subcommittees  have  scheduled  a  joint  hearing  this 
week  on  Mexico’s  finances.  But  in  July,  after  the  soc¬ 
cer  teams  and  fans  have  departed,  the  economic  gloom 
will  be  hard  to  escape.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Mexico  is  within  a  few  weeks  of  being  unable  to  pay  the 
interest  cm  its  $99  billion  foreign  debt.  Some  sort  of 
moratorium  on  the  interest  payments  seems  to  be 
under  consideration.  Treasury  Secretary  Jesus  Silva 
Herzog  weighed  the  possibility  last  week  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  The  Associated  Press.  Asked  whether  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  suspend  payments,  he  referred  to  talks  under 
way  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  foreign 
bankers,  saying:  "It  depends  a  lot  on  the  outcome  of 
these  conversations  and  negotiations." 

“There  will  have  to  be  a  negotiated  moratorium 
with  the  banks,"  a  senior  Mexican  lawmaker  said.  “If 
you  have  $100  in  your  pocket  and  need  $70  to  live,  that 
leaves  $30  to  pay  on  your  debt.  And  that  is  all  you  can 
pay,  even  though  you  owe  more.  That  is  Mexico's 
situation  now.’*  President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  Hur¬ 
tado  sounded  a  similar  theme,  albeit  indirectly,  last 
week.  "This  payment  capacity  —  and  our  creditors 
must  understand  this  —  can  rally  be  kept  up  and  in¬ 
creased  (which  is  in  their  own  interests)  to  the  extent 
that  Mexico  is  allowed  to  keep  on  growing,1’  he  said. 
“Dead  men  do  not  pay  debts,  and  there  are  no  bank¬ 
rupt  customers.” 

Increasingly,  Mexican  officials  have  been  saying 
that  the  proportion  of  the  country's  resources  going  to 
service  foreign  debt  is  foreclosing  its  ability  to  encour¬ 
age  badly  needed  growth. 

The  fundamental  problem,  of  course,  is  simply 
that  Mexico  spends  more  than  it  earns.  This  was  true 
late  last  year,  when  Mexican  crude  oil  was  fetching  $24 
a  barrel.  Now,  with  crude  in  the  $15  range,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  acute.  CHI  revenues  are  likely  to  be  S6  billion  less 
than  forecast  this  year.  In  December:,  before  prices 
plummeted,  Mexico  said  it  WouidneetL$4  billion  in  for¬ 
eign  loans  to  balance  its  1966  budget.  After  prices  fell, 
Mexico  stuck  by  the  $4  billion  estimate,  saying  it  would 
make  do  by  increasing  other  exports,  cutting  Govern¬ 
ment  spending  and  forgoing  growth  in  foreign  ex¬ 
change  reserves.  But  Government  and  private  econo¬ 
mists,  foreign  bankers  and  diplomats  here  have  con¬ 
cluded  in  recent  weeks  that  the  formula  is  not  working. 
A  gap  of  several  billion  dollars  looms  between  ex¬ 
penses  and  income. 

Meanwhile,  as  deadlines  draw  nearer  for  interest 
payments  and  the  eventual  repayment  of  principal,  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  new  loans  appear  stalled.  Foreign  bank¬ 
ers  have  said  they  will  not  discuss  further  financing 
until  Mexico  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
agree  on  economic  performance  goals  and  new  I.M.F. 
credits.  The  negotiations  are  secret,  but  it  is  widely  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  major  stumbling  block  has  been  Mexico's 
growing  federal  deficit.  From  just  under  10  percent  of 
the  gross  domestic  product  in  December,  the  deficit 
has  risen  to  12  percent  or  more. 

Previous  I.M.F.  agreements  required  deficits  in 


‘La  Crisis':  Mexico’s  Ballooning  Debt 


the  5  percent  range.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mex¬ 
ico  has  faced  default  on  its  foreign  debt.  The  current 
crisis  has  its  roots  in  a  similar  situation  in  August  1982. 
Mexico  was  rescued  then,  by  a  financial  package  put  to¬ 
gether  by  the  United  States  Government,  foreign 
banks  and  international  lending  agencies. 

The  Government’s  budget  deficit,  and  the  cost  of 
paying  70  percent-a-year  interest  on  it,  is  the  other  cul¬ 
prit  in  Mexico's  economic  travails.  The  deficit  and  in¬ 
terest  costs  are  blamed  for  70  percent  inflation  and  Lhe 
severe  credit  crunch,  which  has  left  private  companies 
starved  for  operating  and  expansion  capital.  In  April, 


Sygma/ Rxody  Taylor  (refinery);  Woodfln  Camp /Terry  Moan 

the  Government  announced  a  budget  cut  of  almost  $1 
billion,  but  it  was  disparaged  by  many  private  econo¬ 
mists  and  diplomats.  “It  was  a  very  small  cut,"  an 
economist  said.  “They’ve  put  off  capital  expenditures 
and  long-term  projects.  But  1  don’t  see  that  any  gover¬ 
nors  have  given  up  their  helicopters  or  that  Christmas 
bonuses  for  Government  employees  will  be  cut.’’ 

Citing  repeated  austerity  moves  since  1982,  offi¬ 
cials  insist  that  there  is  no  room  for  further  budget 
cuts.  They  see  no  way  to  close  the  gap  except  by  reduc¬ 
ing  payments  to  foreign  creditors. 

But  Mexican  officials  are  careful  to  stress  a  bilat- 


A  neighbor  in  peril 


Selected  data  on  Mexico’s  economy, 
in  millions  of  dollars 


Total  foreign  debt  si 03.000 
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Sources:  The  World  Bank; 

International  Monetary  Fund  ‘projected 


Foreign  currency  reserves  ss.ooo 


Source:  International  Monetary  Fund  *as  of  Jan.  ■ 


eral  approach.  They  envision  sitting  down  with  foreign 
bankers  and,  presumably,  officials  of  the  United 
States  and  other  industrialized  countries  to  work  out  a 
new  financial  order.  The  Mexicans  are  particularly 
wary  of  declaring  a  unilateral  moratorium,  fearing 
reprecussions  from  the  United  States.  Some  even 
speculate  that  the  Reagan  Administration  might  re¬ 
taliate  by  closing  the  border. 

For  months,  a  sort  of  Greek  chorus  of  left-wing 
parties  and  labor  groups  has  been  singing  of  a  foreign 
debt  moratorium.  Now,  the  major  actors  in  Mexico’s 
economic  drama  are  beginning  to  join  in. 
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Rebels  Agree  to  Return  to  the  Table  in  El  Salvador 


A  Nation  Learns  to  Feed  Itself 

Zimbabwe’s  Fertile  Fields 


Once  Again, 
Duarte  Is  in  a 
Mood  to  Talk 


By  JAMES  LeMOYNE 

San  Salvador 

N  AN  unexpected  move  last  week,  President  Josfi  Na¬ 
poleon  Duarte  of  El  Salvador  ended  19.  months  of 
inactivity  on  the  peace  front  by  offering  to  reopen 
talks  with  leftist  guerrilla  leaders.  The  rebels  almost 
immediately  accepted  the  offer.  But  few  Salvadorans 
were  optimistic  that  an  end  to  the  six-year  rivfl  war 
might  be  in  sight.  Two  past  meetings  between  the  guer¬ 
rillas  and  Government  have  ended  in  deadlock,  with  the 
rebels  demanding  a  share  of  power,  and  Mr.  Duarte  of¬ 
fering  them  rally  a  chance  to  participate  in  elections. 

Mr,  Duarte,  who  made  the  offer  in  a  speech  marking' 
the  second  anniversary  of  his  Government,  knows  better 
than  anyone  that  the  chances  for  success  in  the  talks  are 
remote.  But  he  also  understands  that  no 
movement  in  the  standoff  means  that  his 
Government  may  lose  ground,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  country. 

Within  El  Salvador,  leaders  of  the  nil-  SK* 

ing  Christian  Democratic  Party  are  con- 
ceroed  that  they  are  losing  support  be- 
cause  they  have  been  unable  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living  of  their  peasant  and 
trade  union  backers  or  bring  peace. 

Internationally,  Mr.  Duarte  appears 
to  be  playing  a.  card  in,  the  maneuvering 
surrounding  the  Contadora  regional  peace 
treaty,  which  calls  for  internal  reconcilia¬ 
tion  in  Central  American  states.  By  agree¬ 
ing  to  talk  to  his  opposition,  Mr.  Duarte  in¬ 
creases  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  to  talk 
co  the  American-backed  rebels  fighting  in 


Nicaragua,  a  concession  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  sought  and  that  Mr.  Duarte  has  tacitly  supported. 

The  Salvadoran  leader's  internal  problems  are  less 
easy  to  address.  American  officials  who  have  spent  the 
last  five  years  overseeing  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$2  billion  in  economic  and  military  aid  are  concerned 
about  the  Government’s  inability  to  deliver  basic  serv¬ 
ices  and  a  sense  of  greater  well-being.  In  spite  of  the  huge 
outlay  of  cash  in  a  country  the  size  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Government’s  promises  to  bring  reform,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  lives  of  the  poorest 
and  neediest.  When  a  senior  foreign  diplomat  was  asked 
to  describe  a  single  effective  program  in  literacy,  health, 
nutrition  or  housing,  he  could  not 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  depths  of  El  Salvador's  malaise 
that  Mr.  Duarte’s  greatest  achievement  has  been  to  curb 
the  wanton  killing  by  the  police  and  army.  But  the  abuse 
of  prisoners  and  a  handful  of  political  killings  continue. 
"The  tragedy  may  be  that  Duarte  will  leave  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  without  faith  that  a  democratic  system  can 
do  any  good  for  them,”  a  foreign  diplomat  said. 

Mr.  Duarte  is  further  weakened  by  the  war  and  the 
polarization  that  leaves  both  the  extreme  right  and  the 
extreme  left  as  his  sworn  enemies.  The  guerrillas  of  the 
Marxist-led  Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation  Front 
have  made  a  campaign  of  exhaustion  their  strategy,  a 
war  aimed  at  keeping  the  Government  off-balance  and 
sharpening  social  discontent.  It  is  a  plan  that  is  unlikely 
to  bring  outright  victory.  But  it  has  allowed  the  rebels  to 
survive  as  a  military  and  political  force. 

While  the  Salvadoran  army  has  improved  markedly, 
the  guerrillas  still  managed  to  kill  477  soldiers  in  the  last 
year  and  wound  2,482,  according  to  Mr.  Duarte.  The  num¬ 
bers  undermine  any  claims  of  a  quick 
Government  victory,  a  fact  that  has  begun 
to  rankle  army  commanders.  In  an  un¬ 
usual  public  denunciation  last  week,  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Adolfo  Blandon, 
said:  "What  is  bolding  up  a  military  vic¬ 
tory  In  my  opinion  is  the  political  polariza¬ 
tion  in  the  country.” 

Rebuilding  will  not  be  an  easy  task  in  a 
land  where  as  much  as  a  tenth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  in  refugee  camps  or  exile,  more 
than  a  third  of  the  country  is  often  a  bat¬ 
tlefield  and  more  than  60,000  have  died. 
Mr.  Duarte  probably  has  little  alternative 
except  to  talk  to  the  guerrillas.  But  so  far 
neither  he  nor  they  appear  to  have  found 
the  means  to  negotiate  an  end  to  their  war 
— or  to  win  it. 


By  EDWARD  A.  GARGAN 


CHITOMBORWIZI.  ZIMBABWE 

AREVA  GURAJENA,  a  stocky  bearded  man 
wearing  a  beige  baseball  cap,  peeled  the  husk 
from  a  thin  ear  of  corn  and  muttered.  At  his 
side,  Jeff  Chirlsa  bent  down  and  shook  his 
head.  "The  plants  are  too  close  together,"  said  Mr.  Chiri- 
sa,  spreading  his  fingers  between  two  stalks.  "And  the 
rows  are  too  close  together.” 

Mr.  Chlrisa  is  one  of  600  agricultural  extension  offi¬ 
cers  helping  turn  men  like  Mareva  Gurajena  into  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers.  In  the  process,  they  are  also  changing 
the  face  of  agriculture  in  Zimbabwe  and  providing  a 
model  for  a  continent  struggling  to  survive. 

At  the  time  of  independence  six  years  ago,  virtually 
all  agricultural  production  in  Zimbabwe  came  from 
sprawling  commercial  farms  owned  by  whites.  Under 
both  the  British  colonial  government  and  15-year  rule  of 
Ian  Smith,  white  farmers  were  given  exclusive  access  to 
the  richest  land.  Blacks,  whether  struggling  on  small 
Spreads  of  their  own  or  trying  to  scratch  out  a  living  at 
traditional  communal  settlements,  got  second  best. 

Today,  the  pattern  of  ownership  has  changed  only 
slightly.  There  are  still  vast  white-owned  farmlands 
worked  by  small  armies  of  black  laborers,  although 
there  are  now  4,500  white  farmers,  700  fewer  than  in  1980. 
During  the  same  time,  the  number  of  small  black-owned 
commercial  farms  —  from  100  to  300  acres  —  has  risen 
from  9,000  to  barely  10,000.  More  than  850,000  farmers 
work  communal  lands,  fields  allocated  by  village  chiefs. 

In  terms  of  production,  however,  change  is  evident. 
Not  for  from  Mr.  Guru  Jena’s  form,  there  are  14  massive 
concrete  silos  filled  to  the  brim  with  com  and  surrounded 
by  mountains  of  neatly  stacked  burlap  sacks  bulging  with 
it.  That  is  last  year’s  crop,  uneaten  and  unsold.  This 
year’s  harvest  Is  expected  to  be  larger. 

Unlike  many  African  countries,  Zimbabwe  not  only 
feeds  itself  but  also  produces  huge  surpluses  of  grain.  At 
a  time  when  the  United  Nations  holds  a  special  session  on 
plight  of  Africa — and  agrees,  as  it  did  last  weekend,  to  a 
five-year,  multibillion-dollar  recovery  effort  —  that  is  a 
striking  accomplishment  by  itself.  What  makes  Zimba¬ 
bwe’s  success  more  remarkable  is  the  degree  to  which 
small  fanners  and  peasants  on  communal  lands  are  par¬ 


ticipating  in  it.  This  year,  estimates  are  that  half  the  2.5 
million  tons  of  com  grown  will  be  produced  by  these 
newly  emergent  agricultural  entrepreneurs. 

Mr.  Gurajena 's  father  obtained  his  land  in  1953, 
when  several  hundred  square  miles  near  here  were 
designated  "purchase  areas”  for  blacks  seeking  more 
than  the  eight  or  ten  acres  available  In  the  communal 
tracts.  "When  I  inherited  this  form,  we  had  a  drought,” 
Mr.  Gurajena  said.  "I  had  a  tough  time.  Last  year,  I  sold 
530  bags  of  maize,  so  that's  when  I  started  thinking  farm¬ 
ing  is  a  good  thing.  This  year  I  expect  roughly  600  tags.” 

If  the  crop  is  that  good,  Mr.  Gurajena  will  earn  about 
$5,900,  a  substantial  amount  for  a  small  farmer  here.  Mr. 
Chirlsa,  the  extension  worker,  said  it  could  be  more. 

“I  try  to  talk  to  as  many  farmers  as  possible,”  Mr. 
Chirlsa  said.  "Sometimes  1  can  see  10  a  day.  There  is  a 
big  difference  between  big  commercial  fanners  and 
small-scale  fanners.  The  commercial  fanner  has  all  the 
machinery  he  needs — tractors,  combines.  He’s  ready  to 
do  a  job  whenever  it  needs  to  be  done.  A  small-scale  guy 
cannot  do  things  in  time.  You  tell  him  to  plow  early,  but 
because  he  doesn’t  have  a  tractor,  he  can’t  do  it.” 

Even  so,  Mr.  Chirlsa  said,  small  farmers  are  im¬ 
proving  their  techniques  rapidly.  "Now  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  the  idea  that  fanning  is  a  real  business,”  he  went  on. 
"They  are  getting  away  from  subsistence  farming.”  And 
as  they  do,  fanners  are  for  the  first  time  becoming  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  cash  economy,  a  phenomenon  that  is 
largely  unfamiliar  elsewhere  on  the  continent. 

Gary  S.  Magadzire,  president  of  the  Zimbabwe  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union,  cites  several  reasons  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  blade  farming.  “Marketing  arrangements  are 
better,”  he  said.  "And  the  prices  are  right.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  has  been  to  pay  fanners  a  good  price  for 
their  crops-"  But  in  the  end,  he  believes  the  work  of  ex¬ 
tension  agents  makes  the  difference.  The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  has  worked  aggressively  to  train  extension 
workers, who  move  around  on  red  Honda  motorcycles. 

“We  teach  farmers  how  to  use  fertilizers,  how  to 
spray  herbicides,”  said  Mr.  Chirisa.  “We  tell  farmers 
taw  important  it  is  to  plant  early.  You  must  prepare  far 
the  season,  because  nobody  knows  when  the  rain  begins. 
If  you  miss  even  one  inch  of  rain,  you  are  finished.” 

Mr.  Gurajena  nodded  as  he  spoke,  then  looked  along 
the  overcrowded  rows  of  com.  “Next  year  l  will  do  bet¬ 
ter,”  he  said.  “It  will  be  completely  different  next  year.” 


President  Joc4 
Napoleon  Duarte 


The 


handled  by  employees  of  local  tele¬ 
phone  companies  spun  off  in  the 
breakup,  and  about  90  percent  of  the 
33  million  long-distance  calls  made 
in  the  average  business  day  are  now 
handled  by  automated  equipment. 


House  Votes  to 
Rehab,  Not  Build 


Mean  amendment  to  a  bill  that  would 
extend  most  major  Federal  housing 
and  community  development  pro¬ 
grams.  Under  the  amendment,  the 
$860  million  already  appropriated  for 
construction  of  public  housing  in  the 
the  1986  fiscal  year  could  be  spent 
only  to  complete  units  under  way, 
with  the  rest  to  be  spent  on  rehabili¬ 
tation. 


Round  One 
In  the  Battle 
For  the  Senate 


The  early  primary  season  drew  to 
a  close  last  week  with  elections  in 
nine  states.  The  results  in  three  of 
them  —  California,  South  Dakota 
and  Alabama  —  could  portend  the 
answer  to  the  year’s  big  question: 
Will  the  Democrats  recapture  the 
Senate  majority?  They  need  four 
more  seats  to  do  so. 

Strategists  for  both  parties  said 
their  prospects  were  enhanced  last 
week.  For  the  Democrats,  that 
seemed  least  certain  in  California. 
There,  Republicans  choosing  among 
13  candidates  produced  a  serious 
challenger  to  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
in  Representative  Ed  Zschau  of  Los 
Altos,  near  San  Francisco.  A  moder¬ 
ate  Republican  and  a  high-tech¬ 
nology  millionaire,  Mr.  Zschau — his 
name  his  name  is  pronounced  like 
the  first  syllable  in  “shower”  — 
benefited  from  a  bitter  battle  among 
conservative  contenders  that  split 
the  vote  in  Southern  California. 

The  results  in  South  Dakota  also 
point  to  a  pitched  battle  this  fall. 
Senator  James  Abdnor,  widely  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  more  vulnerable 
Republican  incumbents,  showed 
unexpected  strength,  winning  the 
party  primary  by  a  19-paint  margin 
over  South  Dakota's  popular  Gover¬ 
nor,  William  Janklow.  Mr.  Abnor's 
Democratic  rival  is  Representative 
Thomas  A.  Daschle. 

In  Alabama,  where  Republicans 
had  hoped  their  opponents  would  be 
forced  into  a  divisive  runoff,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Richard  C.  Shelby,  a  con¬ 
servative,  won  the  Democratic  Sen¬ 
ate  nomination  with  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  vote  in  a  Held  of  five. 
He  is  challenging  Senator  Jeremiah 
Denton,  a  first-term  Republican. 

The  Alabama  contest  will  be  one  of 


several  in  which  the  Democrats  will 
press  what  they  see  as  one  of  their 
most  potent  issues,  the  economy  and 
its  sony  condition  in  manufacturing, 
oil  and  farm  states.  As  last  week's 
report  of  a  0.2  percentage  point  jump 
in  the  unemployment  rate  demon¬ 
strated,  the  number  of  jobs  in  heavy 
industry  is  continuing  to  shrink.  Mr. 
Shelby  says  his  main  line  of  attack 
will  be  that  Senator  Denton  repre¬ 
sents  President  Reagan  more  than 
he  does  Alabama. 


Ma  Bell  Takes 
A  Big  Strike 


Historically,  telephone  contracts 
have  beat  pacesetters  in  labor  ne¬ 
gotiations.  But  the  strike  begun  last 
week  by  150,000  communications 
workers  against  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company 
quickly  fell  into  a  pattern  familiar  in 
other  industries. 

Management  drew  from  a  work¬ 
force  of  115,000  supervisors,  hired 
3,000  replacement  workers  and  made 
provision  to  hire  4,000  more.  Morton 
Bahr,  president  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Workers  of  America,  insisted 
that  he  had  “the  full  support  of  every 
union  in  America”  and  would  in¬ 
crease  pressure  on  A.T.&T,  whose 
long  distance  and  equipment-manu¬ 
facturing  operations  are  in  heated 
competition  with  nonunion  compa¬ 
nies.  Talks,  centering  on  cost-of-liv¬ 
ing  increases  and  work  rules,  broke 
off  early  in  the  week. 

One  facet  to  the  strike,  the  first 
since  the  breakup  of  the  Bell  System 
in  1984  and  the  nation’s  largest  since 
500,000  telephone  workers  staged  a 
21-day  walkout  in  1983,  is  particular 
to  telecommunications.  So  for,  be¬ 
cause  off  deregulation  and  the  mod¬ 
ernization  of  switching  equipment, 
the  impact  on  most  consumers  has 
not  beat  heavy.  Local  phone  service, 
including  directory  assistance,  is 


A  growing  belief  in  Congress  that 
the  billions  of  dollars  Washington 
has  spent  on  public  housing  has 
failed  to  provide  decent  homes  for 
the  poor  expressed  itself  last  week  in 
a  vote  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  redirect  the  program  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  units  rather 
than  the  construction  of  new  ones. 

But  while  the  223>to-180  vote  repre¬ 
sented  a  sharp  break  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  housing  policy  of  the  last  50 
years,  it  reflected  a  process  that  had 
already  begun.  Public  housing  was 
built  at  die  rate  of  20,000  units  a  year 
in  the  Carter  Administration.  Under 
President  Reagan,  no  more  than 
5,000  units  have  been  built  each  year. 
He  has  threatened  to  veto  any  bill 
that  preserves  housing  programs  at 
their  current  level,  $9  billion,  as  both 
the  House  measure  and  a  similar  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  would  do. 

Last  week’s  vote  came  on  a  Repub- 


Reagan  Nominee 
Is  Voted  Down 


Nearly  six  months  after  it  began 
deliberations,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  rejected  last  week  the 
nomination  of  Jefferson  B.  Sessions 
3d  to  be  a  Federal  judge  In  Alabama. 
The  vote  against  Mr.  Sessions,  who 
had  been  accused  of  making  a  num¬ 
ber  of  racially  insensitive  state¬ 
ments,  marked  the  first  time  the 
panel  turned  down  a  judicial  nomina¬ 
tion  of  President  Reagan. 

Mr.  Sessions,  who  is  the  United 
States  Attorney  in  Mobile,  was 
recommended  for  the  bench  by  Ala¬ 
bama's  Republican  Senator,  Jere¬ 
miah  Denton.  A  key  vote  against  him 
was  cast  by  Alabama's  other  Sena¬ 
tor,  HoweU  Heflin,  a  Democrat  who 
was  once  Chief  Justice  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  “1  regret  that  I  can¬ 
not  vote  for  confirmation,"  Senator 


Heflin  said,  “but  my  duty  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  my  duty  to  the 
justice  system  is  greater  than  any 
duty  to  any  individual.” 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d 
called  the  rejection  “an  appalling 
surrender  to  the  politics  of  ideol¬ 
ogy."  Elaine  Jones  of  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund  Inc.  said  the  vote  was  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  Administration  that  the 
Republican-controlled  committee 
“is  taking  its  constitutional  responsi¬ 
bility  seriously.” 

Nearly  a  month  ago,  the  commit¬ 
tee,  which  has  processed  the  nomina¬ 
tions  of  more  than  280  Federal 
judges  since  Ronald  Reagan  became 
President,  declined  to  approve  Dan¬ 
iel  Manion  for  a  seat  on  a  Federal  ap¬ 
peals  court.  In  that  case,  it  voted  to 
send  the  nomination  to  the  full  Sen-, 
ate  without  a  recommendation;  the 
Senate  may  take  up  the  Manion 
nomination  this  week. 


Cracking  Down  on 
Computer  Fraud 


Local  law  officers  sometimes  com¬ 
plain  that  the  absence  of  broad  Fed¬ 
eral  restrictions  makes  pulling  the 
plug  on  computer  crime  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Now  Capitol  Hill  has  begun 
zeroing  in  on  errant  hackers;  the 


House  last  week  passed  a  bill  that 
makes  the  use  of  computers  torW- 
tain  types  off  fraud  or  theft  a  Federal 

felony.  .  .  .  _ 

The  measure,  the  principal  spon¬ 
sor  of  which  was  Representative  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Hughes,  Democrat  or  New 
Jersey,  cavers  the  illicit  use  of  a 
computer  in  another  state  or  one 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  a 
bank  or  a  securities  dealer,  even  in 
the  same  state.  Among  other  tilings, 
the  bill  makes  it  a  crime  to  break 
into  any  of  those  computers  and 
cause  “malicious  damage,"  such  as 
destroying  programs  or  altering 
passwords  to  make  the  computer 
files  inaccessible  to  their  legitimate 
users.  A  similar  bill  is  pending  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Congress  passed  its  first  computer 

crime  bill  last  year.  It  prohibits  the 
unauthorized  use  of  computers  to  ob¬ 
tain  classified  information  that 
might  harm  the  national  interest  or 
to  obtain  financial  or  credit  records 
protected  by  privacy  laws. 

“Computer  technology  has  left  us 
with  a  new  breed  of  technologically 
sophisticated  criminal,"  said  Mr. 
Hughes,  head  of  the  Judiciary  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Crime.  "Unless  we  act 
now,  computer  crime  will  be  the 
crime  wave  of  the  next  decade.” 


Caroline  Rand  Hentm 
and  Michael  Wright 


United  Pres*  Internationa] 


AT&T  workers  picketing  a  plant  in  Fairiawn,  Va„  last  week. 
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Four  Israelis  Are  Named  in  U.S.  Spy  Case 


Friendship  Doesn’t  Always  Deter  Espionage 


By  PHILIP  SHENON 


Washington 

IN  a  sense,  good  diplomats  are  good  spies,  even  when 
posted  to  friendly  countries.  If  they  are  doing  their 
jobs,  they  ferret  out  confidential  information  that 
would  be  of  value  back  borne.  Sometimes  the  focus  is 
super-secret  intelligence  about  defense  or  politics  —  but 
not  always.  The  borne  government  might  have  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  In,  say,  classified  details  of  a  large  agricultural 
deal  or  strategy  in  upcoming  trade  talks. 

When  the  Justice  Department  named  a  former  Is¬ 
raeli  diplomat  In  New  York  and  three  other  Israelis  last 
week  as  members  of  a  spy  ring  that  had  spent  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  buy  American  secrets,  not  every¬ 
one  was  surprised. 

The  Israelis  were  implicated  by  an  American  naval 
analyst,  Jonathan  Jay  Pollard,  who  confessed  in  a  plea 
bargain  that  he  had  provided  the  espionage  operation 
with  stacks  of  classified  documents.  The  Israelis  were 
not  indicted,  but  prosecutors  have  not  ruled  out  criminal 
charges  against  them. 

Jeffrey  T.  Richelson,  a  professor  at  American  Uni¬ 


versity  who  specializes  in  intelligence  matters,  said  that 
while  most  of  Washington’s  friends  might  not  mount  such 
extensive  espionage  efforts,  spying  “appears  to  go  on  by 
everybody  against  everybody,  including  allies.”  In  the 
Pollard  case,  Israeli  intelligence  agents  were  apparently 
trying  to  learn  about  the  naval  fleets  of  moderate  Arab 
nations;  the  United  States  does  not  routinely  provide 
some  of  those  details  to  Israel. 

In  other  cases,  intelligence  agencies  want  to  be  able 
to  predict  policy  shifts  in  an  allied  government  or  double 
check  information  gathered  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  has  long  monitored  friendly  gov¬ 
ernments.  In  February  1985,  Spain  ousted  two  American 
diplomats,  and  news  reports  in  Madrid  said  they  were 
caught  snapping  pictures  of  antennas  atop  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  offices,  apparently  trying  to  learn  how  the  Spanish 
Government  transmitted  secret  communication?.  In 
1979,  South  Africa  expelled  three  employees  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  who  had  fitted  the  ambassador's  plane 
with  spy  cameras. 

Nor  is  Israel  immune  to  American  surveillance.  An 
American  ship  equipped  with  sensitive  listening  devices 
was  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Sinai  during  Israel’s  six-day  war 
with  Egypt  in  1967;  it  was  bombed  by  Israel,  which  de¬ 


scribed  the  attack  as  accidental. 

Last  week’s  developments  in  the  Pollard  case  at 
least  temporarily  embarrassed  the  Israeli  Government, 
which  has  said  the  spy  ring  was  a  renegade  operation  dis¬ 
banded  after  Mr.  Pollard’s  arrest.  By  week’s  end,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Administration  officials  were  saying  privately  that 
they  hoped  the  case  would  quickly  be  forgotten. 

In  an  interview,  the  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  William  H.  Webster,  said  espionage  opera¬ 
tions  conducted  by  friendly  nations  in  the  United  States 
were  "not  a  growing  concern."  He  continued:  “We  don’t 
approach  our  friends  the  same  way  that  we  do  those  who 
are  hostile  to  us.  We  don’t  have  the  resources  to  do  that, 
nor  do  I  think  we  would  wish  to  do  that.  Where  we  find  our 
friends  are  getting  overly  aggressive  in  the  acquisition  of 
information,  then  we  take  appropriate  steps.” 

The  amount  of  spying  by  friendly  governments  often 
depends  on  the  intimacy  of  their  intelligence  services, 
and  the  insecurity  of  the  nation  doing  the  spying.  Unlike 
most  leading  American  allies,  Israel  has  legitimate  fears 
about  its  survival.  “The  Israelis  always  have  their  backs 
to  the  wall,  and  they  do  what  they  have  to  do,”  said 
George  Carver,  a  former  official  of  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  who  is  now  associated  with  Georgetown 


University.  A 1979  study  by  the  C.I.A.  found  that  a  chief 
objective  of  Israeli  intelligence  was  the  “collection  of  in¬ 
formation  on  secret  U.S.  policy  or  decisions,  if  any,  con¬ 
cerning  Israel"  and  the  “collection  of  scientific  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  U.S.  and  other  developed  countries." 

By  comparison,  the  British  Government  would  not 
have  the  same  concerns  about  survival,  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  British  intelligence  agencies  to  their  American 
counterparts  could  not  be  much  closer.  But  it  is  still 
widely  assumed  that  Britain  monitors  some  American 
miltary  communications.  And  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II,  Britain  did  not  hesitate  to  collect  American  intel¬ 
ligence  covertly.  “From  1939  to  1941,  they  were  in  it  up  to 
their  eyeballs,"  Mr.  Carver  said. 

For  some  nations,  the  goal  of  spying  is  not  survival, 
but  profit.  Intelligence  analysts  say  many  Western  diplo¬ 
mats  identified  as  commercial  attaches  are,  in  effect, 
commercial  sines,  attempting  to  gather  detail  about 
business  deals  and  trade  negotiations  that  might  affect 
pocketbooks  back  home. 

Last  week,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Strom  Thurmond,  Republican  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  asked  for  an  investigation  of  charges  that  Asian  gov¬ 
ern  malts  had  obtained  through  unauthorized  channels 
information  about  the  the  American  position  mi  textile 
negotiations.  “I  am  personally  angered  and  deeply  dis¬ 
turbed  by  what  I  consider  to  be  at  the  very  least  a  breach 

of  trust  and  perhaps  a  violation  of  law,”  he  said.  The  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  is  considering  his  request. 


Clearing  the  Way  for  the  Mentally  Ill  to  Receive  Benefits 


The  Court 
Cuts  Some 
Red  T  ape  in 
Entitlements 


Supporting  the  disabled 


$1,600 1 


Monthly  payments 
In  millions 
of  dollars 
(Scale  at  right) 


By  ROBERT  PEAR 


Number  of  people  receiving 
Social  Security  disability 
benefits  Dec.31 ,  in  millions 
(Scale  at  left) 


Washington 

In  upholding  the  right  of  thousands  of  mentally  dis¬ 
abled  people  to  sue  for  disability  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  program,  the  Supreme  Court  last 
week  implicitly  rebuked  the  Reagan  Administration 
for  its  handling  of  a  major  benefit  program. 

The  decision  in  the  esse,  brought  on  behalf  of  dis¬ 
abled  residents  of  New  York  State,  has  implications  for 
other  cases  pending  in  courts  around  the  country.  In 
many  of  them,  the  Government  contends  that  the  claim¬ 
ants  have  not  met  procedural  requirements  for  a  court 
challenge  to  a  denial  or  cutoff  of  benefits.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  likely  to  find  courts  less  receptive  to  such  ar¬ 
guments,  which  attorneys  say  are  designed  to  limit 
action  lawsuits. 

In  the  case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  a  Federal 
district  judge  had  found  that  Soda]  Security  officials  had 
a  “fixed  clandestine  policy”  to  deny  disability  benefits  to 
people  with  mental  illness.  The  High  Court  approved  the 
judge's  decision  ordering  the  Government  to  reopen  the 
and  redetermine  eligibility  for  benefits. 

Lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  estimate  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  pay  S2Q  million  to  $50  million,  repre¬ 
senting  three  to  seven  years'  worth  of  benefits  withheld 
from  5,000  to  6,000  New  Yorkers.  The  plaintiffs  also  in- 
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eluded  New  York  City  and  New  York  State. 

In  political  as  well  as  legal  terms,  the  decision  was  a 
setback  for  President  Reagan.  Democrats  saw  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  disabled  as  a  symbol  of  what  they  called  the 
Administration's  lack  of  compassion.  No  other  aspect  of 
its  social  policy  has  been  so  widely  criticized  by  judges, 

governors  and  members  of  Congress  from  both  parties. 

The  Administration’s  effort  to  trim  Social  Security 
rolls  began  after  Congress  passed  a  law  in  1980  requiring 
that  most  beneficiaries  be  re-examined  every  three 
years.  The  Social  Security  Administration  reviewed  1.2 


million  disability  cases,  and  informed  491,000  people  that 
they  would  lose  their  benefits  because  they  were  no 
longer  disabled  and  could  go  back  to  work.  More  than 
half  of  these  people  were  ultimately  restored  to  the  rolls. 

In  the  New  York  case,  the  Justice  Department  did 
not  challenge  the  finding  that  the  policy  used  was  illegal 
But  it  argued  that  two  groups  of  claimants  had  no  right  to 
be  in  court:  those  who  had  not  exhausted  all  the  adminis- 
trative  review  procedures  and  those  who  had  received  a 
fma  Idecision  but  had  not  filed  suit  within  the  60  days  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law.  The  Supreme  Court  unanimously  swept 


aside  those  arguments,  saying  that  "the  Government’s 
secretive  conduct”  had  prevented  the  plaintiffs  from 
knowing  of  the  violation  of  their  rights. 

Leonard  S.  Rubenstein,  legal  director  of  the  Mental 
Health  Law  Project,  a  nonprofit  group  that  represented 
the  successful  claimants,  said:  “The  Justice  Department 
tried  to  use  this  case  to  shut  off  any  future  Social  Security 
class  actions.  That  strategy  backfired.  It  will  now  be 
more  difficult  for  courts  to  dismiss  class  actions  without 
deciding  whether  policies  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration  violated  the  law.” 

He  found  the  ruling  “astonishing”  because  two  years 
ago,  in  a  decision  written  by  Justice  William  H.  Relin¬ 
quish  the  Court  insisted  that  a  beneficiary  must  press  his 
claim  “through  all  designated  levels  of  administrative 
review”  before  filing  suit  in  Federal  court.  The  Justice 
Department  bad  repeatedly  cited  this  precedent  in  the 
New  York  case,  warning  that  “courts  would  be  flooded” 
with  Social  Security  cases  if  they  did  not  enforce  the 
procedural  requirements. 

The  Supreme  Court  could  have  decided  the  New 
York  case  with  a  narrow  opinion.  But  it  appears  to  have 
carved  out  an  exception  to  the  general  requirement  that 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  must  exhaust  their  admin¬ 
istrative  remedies  and  file  suits  in  a  timely  fashion.  The 
exception  applies,  the  Court  said,  when  it  would  be  “un- 
fa,r*  to  insist  that  claimants  comply  with  these  rules. 

B-  KuW»  Deputy  Solicitor  General  at  the  Jus. 
nee  Department,  said  this  part  of  the  decision  "should  be 
rrad  quite  narrowjy/’  it  is,  she  said,  "hard  to  predict" 
how  tiie  ruling  will  affect  other  Social  Security  cases. 

STney>  211  atton*y  at  the  National  Sen- 
llu  LfW  Cemer’ 88,11  fhe  Precedent  would  be  use- 

foUn  other  class  actions  that  involve  such  questions  as 
bow  to  evaluate  the  severity  of  impairments.  She  said  it 
jrauld  also  be  useful  where  the  Government  has  refused 

AdrSraH^i?°Urt  prec?Jents-  The  Social  Security 
*2?"®  aPPeaI$  court  orders  In  individual 
cases,  but  does  not  always  apply  the  nrindDle  in  cimi 
larly  situated  plaintiffs  in  the  same  judicial  circuit 

posed  f Sal  Fivt  Rfgan  Adm^stration  taTpro- 
court  10  hear  ^  thousands  of 
gge?  filed  each  year  by  people  who  contend  they  have 
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Putting  the  Arbs  in  the  Hot  Seat 


As  insider-trading 
cases  unfold,  the 
arbs  —  and  their 

sources -clam  up. 


By  ERIC  N.  BERG 


rSf  ftva‘{ade  Partners,  a 
Texas-based  Investment 


Waif  TS.!etro!5!Im  Corporation, 
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scrambling  for  information. 

andASJSlS!  Phone  t0  Tes°ro 

and  Cavalcade  executives,  and  to  the 

23th?5  investment  bankers 
shaping  the  deal,  the  “arbs.”  as  the 

SSfSr|iCa,IS  them’  Wed  to  ferret  out 
such  still-secret  details  as  the  price 

SjXSfSf1?  ^fnted  to  pay  and  the  lflce- 
lihood  that  the  buyput  would  actually 
take  place.  Without  such  information, 
many  arbitragers  are  reluctant  to 
speculate  on  the  stock  of  a  takeover 
target.  They  seek  to  be  as  certain  as 
possible  that  the  final  purchase  price 
wiU  be  high  enough  for  a  quick  and 
hefty  profit. 

Takeover  fever  chilled  quickly 
when  Tesoro  rejected  the  deal.  Still, 
while  the  company  was  in  play,  “the 
arbs  were  all  over  us,”  recalled  M. 
William  Benedetto,  an  investment 
banker  at  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc., 
which  represented  Cavalcade.  “They 
were  asking  for  information  that  we 
had  developed  in-house,  and  they 
wanted  to  know  what  Tesoro  thought 
of  the  deal.  It’s  just  not  something  we 
could  tell  them.” 

Until  last  month,  the  propriety  of 
the  fast-growing  arbitrage  communi¬ 
ty’s  push  to  extract  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  had  not  been  spotlighted  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission.  But  now  the  arbs  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  as  the  S.E.C.  and  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  widen  their  investi¬ 
gation  into  two  recent  insider  trading 
cases. 

In  one,  Dennis  B.  Levine,  an  invest¬ 
ment  banker,  was  accused  of  making 
$12.6  million  in  illegal  insider  trading 
profits  on  54  takeover  stocks.  Since 
Mr.  Levine  is  suspected  of  having 
spoken  frequently  with  arbitragers, 
many  are  likely  to  be  questioned  as 
the  investigation  continues.  In  the 
other  case,  five  young  men  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  involvement  in  an  insider 
trading  ring,  including  two  arbitrage 
analysts  who  were  said  to  have  been 
given  secret  details  of  takeover  deals 
by  a  lawyer  friend,  also  among  the 
accused.  Mr.  Levine  and  four  of  the 
five  young  men  have  pleaded  guilty  to 
felony  or  fraud  charges  growing  out 
of  their  cases. 

The  arbitrage  community  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  attention  with  unchar¬ 
acteristic  silence.  “A  lot  of  arbs  have 
done  things  that  are  wrong,  and  they 
know  it,”  an  investment  banker  said 
last  week.  ”If  I  used  to  get  30  calls  a 
week  from  arbs,  I  now  get  less  than 
zero."  Adds  Mr.  Benedetto:  “There 
hasn’t  been  a  conversation  with  an 
arb  around  here  in  two  weeks.  All  of 
the  arbs  are  trying  to  figure  out 
what’s  right  .and  wrong,  what’s  legal 
and  what’s  not.” 

Arbs  will  have  to  operate  more  indi¬ 
rectly,  said  Roger  Blanc,  an  attorney 
with  Willkie,  Farr  ft  Gallagher. 
“They  will  have  to  be  more  circum¬ 
spect  about  the  inquiries  they  make.” 


Marty  Wall  Street  professionals  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  huge  profits  from  arbi¬ 
trage  speculation  in  takeover  deals 
might  fall  if  the  Government  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  checking  the  flow  of  insider 
information.  Coming,  moreover, 
after  a  period  of  rapid  growth  in  die 
arbitrage  community,  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  crackdown  on  insider  trading 
could  affect  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 
tions.  Nearly  every  brokerage  house 
and  many  other  financial  institutions 
now  have  arbitrage  departments,  and 
arbitragers  are  able  to  plow  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  into  a  single 
stock,  thereby  influencing  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  takeover  bid. 

No  one  knows  just  how  much  of  the 
information  that  arbs  gather  comes 
from  insiders,  either  directly  or  from 
round-about  questioning.  Most  arbit¬ 
ragers,  of  course,  get  much  of  their 
information  quite  legally  —  from 
careful  analysis  of  publicly  available 
corporate  data. 

Arbs  also  serve  an  important  func- . 
don  by  permitting  small  investors  to 
cash  out  and  not  have  to  wait  for  a 


tempts  by  the  Government  to  circum¬ 
scribe  its  activity.- 
"Arbitragers  create  research  prod¬ 
ucts  for  their  own  proprietary  busi¬ 
nesses,”  said  Guy  Wyser-Pratte,  di¬ 
rector  of  risk  arbitrage  at  PrndentLal- 
Bache  Securities.  “They  should  not 
have  to  be  afraid  that  if  they  do  such 
things  they  will  be  nailed  to  the  wall.  ” 
The  S.E.C.  would  not  .argue  that 
point.  The  agency  has,  in'  fact,  taken 
pains  to  answer  charges  that  it  is  bait 
on  punishing  investors  who  do  their 
homework  diligently  and  then  win  big 
in  the  stock  mariceL 
On  the  other  band,  ■  the  S.E.C. 
clearly  believes  that  at  least  some  ar¬ 
bitragers  go  beyond  “homework"  in. 
collecting  Information.  But  its  view¬ 
point  might  not  stand  up  in  future 

cases,  in  part  because  the  arbs  follow 
a  number  of  tacks,  some  more  direct 
than  others,  to  get  what  they  want 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
the  Beatrice  Companies  Inc.  Prior  to 
going  private  earlier  this  year,  Bea¬ 
trice  directors  hired  Salomon  Broth¬ 
ers  and  Lazard  Fibres  as  investment 


Risk  arbitrage 
has  a  gigantic 
influence  on 
Wall  Street. 


Stephen  Fraiden, 
a  takeover  lawyer 


Arbs  were  asking 
for  in-house 
information.  It’s 
not  something  we 
could  tell  them. 


M.  William  Benedetto, 
an  investment  banker 


takeover  to  be  completed.  But  there 
are  large  undefined  gray  areas  in  the 
Information-gathering  process,  as 
well  as  the  clearly  illegal  ones  that 
the  Government  is  now  spotlighting. 

-  Information  trading  is  a  two-way 
street,  of  course,  and  the  arbs  also 
help  the  investment  bankers.  Sup- 
pose,  fori  nstance,  a  company. notices, 
unusual  activity  in  its  stock.  Arbs 
often  have  learned  the  reason  why 
from  conversations  with  other  arts 
trading  in  the  stock,  and  may  share 
their  knowledge  with  a  company’s  in¬ 
vestment  banker.  If  a  raider  is  load¬ 
ing  up  on  the  stock  of  a  company,  arbs 
can  often  reveal  the  raider’s  motives 
and  how  much  stock  he  controls. 

“The  trading  function,  of  which 
arbs  are  a  part,  is  our  window  onto 
.  the  marketplace,”  said  John  Crosby, 
a  managing  director  at  Merrill 
Lynch.  “The  arbs  are  our  eyes  and 
ears.” 

For  their  part,  the  arbitragers  in¬ 
sist  that  their  customary  practices 
are  all  quite  legal.  They  angrily  re¬ 
ject  charges  that  the  two  recent  Gov¬ 
ernment  cases  disclose  activity  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  arbitrage  business.  And  it 
seems  likely  that  Wall  Street’s  arbi¬ 
trage  community  will  fight  any  al- 


bankers  to  find  a  better  price  for  the 
company  than  that  being  offered  by 
Kohlberg  Kravis  ft  Roberts,  a  firm 
that  specializes  in  leveraged  buyouts. 
No  sooner  had  word  leaked,  out  that 
Beatrice  was  on  the  block,  however, 
than  the  arbs  were  on  the  phone,  ham¬ 
mering  away  at  merger  specialists  at 
the  two  investment  banks. 

“it  was  ridiculous,”  recalled  one 
investment  banker  involved  in  the 
deal.  “I  had  one  guy  call  me  and  ask 
right  out  if  I  had  any  other  buyers.  It 
was  a  pointed  question  about  the  deal, 
and  it  would  have  been  blatant  inside 
information  to  answer.” 

Even  if  investment  bankers  do 
refuse  to  answer  —  and  many  Wall 
Street  firms  have  strict  policies  for¬ 
bidding  most  communication  with 
arbs — the  arbs  often  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  need  indirectly,  and  legally. 

“They  go  from  the  extreme  of 
monitoring  airports  to  chartering  pri¬ 
vate  jets  to  follow  other  jets,"  says  a 
Wall  Street  investment  banker. 
“They  call  your  secretary  to  find  out 
whether  you’re  out  of  town  and  where 
you  are.  Even  if  you  are  known  as 
someone  who  doesn’t  play  ball, 
they’ll  still  try.” 

Successful  arbitragers  are, masters 


Prospects 


Foreign-Car  Factories 


More  foreign  cars  will  be  made  in  America,  as  the 
stronger  yen,  weaker  dollar  and  the  likelihood  of  con¬ 
tinuing  trade  restric- 
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tions  lure  Japanese  and 
Korean  car  makers  to 
this  side  of  the  Pacific. 

Even  if  the  dollar 
strengthens,  says  Mitra 
O’Malley,  research  as- 
sodateat  PhillipTown- 
send  Associates  in  Mar¬ 
blehead,  Mass.,  by  1990 
these  car  makers  will 
be  making  2  million  pas¬ 
senger  cars  In  the 
United  States  and  Cana¬ 
da.  That  is  about  22  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  produc¬ 
tion,  for  both  nations,  of 
8.9  million  cars  ex- 


ing  oil,  he  says,  they  are  showing  “a  slight  trend  up¬ 
ward.”  One  reason:  Import  prices  are  not  rising  as 
fast  as  they  might  because  foreign  companies  are 
keeping  prices  down  to  maintain  market  share.  But 
eventually,  says  Mr.  Sinai,  the  declining  dollar  will 
cause  a  drop  in  demand  for  costly  imports,  “Our  trade 
deficit  forecast  far  1987  is  $105  billion,”  he  said. 


Callbacks  for  Bonds 


peered  by  Integrated 
Automotive  Resources  in  Wayne,  Pa- 

By  producing  cars  in  North  America,  says  Mrs. 
O’Malley,  these  auto  makers  “insulate  themselves 
against  currency  fluctuations  and  trade  problems.  ” 
The  hierarchy  in  the  plants,  most  of  which  will  be  in 
the  United  States,  will  be  foreign,  she  says,  but  “they 
will  hire  Americans— it’s  going  to  help  the  economy 
that  way." 


A  Trade  Deficit  Dip 

The  nation's  trade  deficit  remains  large,  despite  the 
weaker  dollar.  But  Allen  Sinai,  chief  economist  at 
Shearson  Lehman  Brothers  Inc.,  says  that  before  the 
year  is  over,  it  will  narrow  enough  to  brighten  the  out¬ 
look  for  economic  growth. 

“Last  year,  the  trade  deficit  cost  the  economy  about 
two  percentage  points  of  real  growth.”  he  said.  This 
year,  an  improvement  in  exports  and  “a  better  pic¬ 
ture  for  imports  by  Labor  Day”  should  ultimately 
contribute  about  one  percentage  point  to  his  estimate 
of  3.5  percent  real  growth  in  gro cs  national  product 
from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1985  to  this  year’s  fourth 
quarter.  That  would  be  up  from  2.1  percent  last  year . 
Mr.  Sinai’s  estimate  for  the  1988  trade  deficit  is  $139.9 
billion,  down  from  $148.5  billion  in  1985. 

At  the  moment,  says  Mr.  Sinai,  “the  weakening  dol¬ 
lar  is  taking  hold  In  exports,"  and  more  goods  are  , 
flowing  out  of  the  country-  But  "It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  weaker  dollar  has  taken  hold  in  imports.”  Exclud- 


Utility  companies  have  been  overshadowing  every¬ 
one  else  in  the  corporate  rush  to  call  in  bonds,  issued 
at  relatively  high  interest  fates,  so  debt  can  be  reis¬ 
sued  at  today’s  lower  rates.  This  year,  Salomon 
Brothers  estimates,  as  many  as  218  electric  utility 
issues  will  be  called  in  before  maturity,  compared 
with  112  industrial  and  financial  issues. 

Why  the  large  number  of  utility  calls?  Typically, 
these  bonds  cannot  be  called  until  five  years  after 
they  are  issued,  says  Nancy  Kimelman,  a  Salomon 
economist,  and  five  years  ago  utility  bonds  were 
issued  at  rates  as  high  as  17  percent.  Fewer  industrial 
bonds  are  being  called,  she  says,  because  they  typi¬ 
cally  have  a  1 0-year  non- refundable  clause,  and  “10 
years  ago,  rates  were  9  percent  or  so” — roughly  the 
same  rate  offered  by  such  bonds  today. 

The  callbacks.  Miss  Kimelman  says,  are  widening 
the  spread  between  yields  on  corporate  bonds  and 
those  on  long-term  Treasuries,  which  cany  no  early- 
calt  risk  for  the  investor.  "The  bond  market  has  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  potential  of  bonds  being  called.” 
she  says,  so  prices  of  potentially  callable  bonds  are 
lower  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 


Cleaning  Up 

“Weare  a  crowded,  litter-prone  society,”  says  Au¬ 
drey  Freedman,  director  of  Human  Resources  at  the 
Conference  Board.  “Now  society  is  beginning  to  pay 
more  people  to  do  things  that  were  once  done  volun¬ 
tarily.”  Within  the  service  sector,  says  Mrs.  Freed¬ 
man,  “more  and  more  employment  will  focus  on 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  quality  of  life.”  And 
one  job  category  that  will  grow  significantly  will  be 
“cleaner-uppers.” 

There  are  no  statistics  on  the  number  of  available 
jobsin  this  category,  which  technically  includes  envi¬ 
ronmentalists  and  biochemists,  as  well  as  hotel  maids 
and  airport  cleaners,  says  Mis.  Freedman.  At  the 
lower  aid  of  the  pay  scale,  particularly,  the  count  is 
sketchy — in  part  because  some  workers  do  not  pay 
taxes  and  others  are  Illegal  aliens.  But,  she  says,  it  is 
clear  that  most  of  the  job  growth  for  cleaners  will  be 
in  businesses  rather  than  in  private  households. 

Pamela  G,  Hollie 


sode:  the  arb  promised  to  hang  up  the 
phone  and  assume  a  deal  was  about  to 
break  if  the  investment  banker  did 
not  say  anything  within  10  seconds. 
The  banker  did  not  speak. 

"You  have  conversations  in  which 
both  an  arbitrager  and  investment 
banker  would  testify  in  court  that  no 
inside  information  changed  hands,” 
said  Mr.  Benedetto  of  Dean  Witter. 
“Yet  at  the  end  of  that  conversation 
the  arb  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted 
to  know.” 


On  the  other  hand,  even  the  most 
acerbic  critics  concede  that  a  great 
number  —  probably  the  majority  — 
of  arbitrage  operations  are  legiti¬ 
mate,  never  swerving  into  the  gray 
area  of  doubtful  legality.  “You  get  a 
few  rotten  eggs,”  said  Mr.  Wyser- 
Pratte.  “But  by  and  large  arbs  are 
honest." 

According  to  investment  profes¬ 
sionals,  legitimate  arbs  spend  their 
time  reading  publicly  available  docu¬ 
ments  such  as  annual  reports,  press 
releases,  proxy  statements,  and  com¬ 
pany  filings  with  the  S.E.C.  and  other 
regulatory  agencies. 

Further,  the  arbs  subscribe  to  serv¬ 
ices  that  notify  them  when  companies 
in  which  they  are  interested  file  pub¬ 
lic  documents  in  state  or  Federal 
courts.  And  they  allocate  huge  suras 
of  money  to  buy  expert  advice  from 
antitrust  lawyers,  regulatory  special¬ 
ists,  and  investment  bankers. 

In  the  Capital  Cities  acquisition  of 
ABC,  for  example,  the  arbitrage  com¬ 
munity  reportedly  paid  millions  of 
dollars  to  specialists  in  communica¬ 
tions  law  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  would  block  the  combination  on 
antitrust  grounds.  More  recently^  the 
arbs  have  paid  for  antitrust  advice  on 
Northwest  Airlines’s  proposed  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Republic  Airlines. 

“We  attempt  to  determine  the  busi¬ 
ness  rationale  for  a  deal,  and  then  we 
address  the  critical  issues  in  the  deal 
—  financing,  regulatory  and  so 
forth,"  said  Fred  Green,  a  partner  in 
Grace  ft  Green  Associates,  a  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.Y.-based  arbitrage  firm  that 
often  uses  outside  experts. 

The  laws  on  insider  trading  by  per¬ 
sons  far  removed  from  a  merger 
transaction,  such  as  stock  analysts, 
brokers  and  arbs,  is  developing  rap¬ 
idly.  As  early  as  1980,  the  S.E.C.  said 
in  its  Rule  14E-3  that  "tippees,”  or  re¬ 
cipients  of  information,  are  crimi¬ 
nally  liable  if  they  receive  market- 
sensitive  information  from  persons 
they  know  to  be  insiders. 

But  in  the  celebrated  Ray  Dirks 
case,  involving  a  stockbroker  who 
learned  of  fraud  and  tipped  off  his 
customers,  the  courts  said  a  person  is 
criminally  liable  only  If  he  receives 
information  from  an  insider  breaking 
a  trust. 

More  recently,  the  case  of  R.  Fos¬ 
ter  Wlnans,  a  former  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter,  expanded  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  inside  information  by  stab- 
llshing  that  a  person  breaks  a  trust 
and  the  law  when  he- trades  on  infor¬ 
mation  stolen  from  his  employer. 


The 


ol  what  one  merger  specialist  calls 
“total  phone  dialogue.”  The  very 
“fact  that  you  are  stalling  in  answer¬ 
ing  a  question  can  give  someone  a 
due,”  said  one  investment  banker. 
With  S.E.C.  filings  and  other  public 
documents  to  supply  the  background, 
arbs  can  piece  together  details  by 
posing  the  same  question,  over  and 
over,  to  dozens  of  investment  bank¬ 
ers,  lawyers  and.  others  with  whom 
they  deal.  The  arb  jargon  for  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  "investigative  reporting." 

In  one  recent  case,  an  investment 
banker  who  held  regular  conversa¬ 
tions  with  an  arb  suddenly  declared 
that  he  had  nothing  to  say  when  asked 
about  a  rumored  merger.  The  arb 
correctly  interpreted  the  refusal  as 
evidence  that  a  merger  was,  indeed, 
in  the  offing— and  he  began  snapping 
up  shares  in  the  target  company,  the 
investment  banker  said. 

One  of  the  more  successful  tech¬ 
niques  that  arbs  use  in  their  phone 
calls  to  lawyers  and  investment  bank¬ 
ers  is  called  “hang  up.”  One  Invest¬ 
ment  banker  recounted  a  typical  epi- 


Economy 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

Insider  Accusations 
Yield  5  Guilty  Pleas 


Dermis  B.  Levine  pleaded  guilty  to 
Federal  charges  that  he  used  inside 
information  to  make  $12.6  million  in 
illegal  profits.  And  he  settled  S.E.C. 
civil  charges  by  agreeing  to  return 
nearly  S11.5  million.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Levine,  a  former  investment  banker 
who  was  accused  of  insider  trading 
while  at  several  firms,  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  a  widening  inquiry 
into  the  pervasive  but  ambiguously 
defined  Wall  Street  practice  of  leak¬ 
ing  information.  Mr.  Levine,  who 
traded  through  the  Bahamian  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  a  Swiss  bank,  was  accused 
of  using  such  information  to  trade  in 
the  stocks  of  companies  involved  in 
takeovers. 

Three  other  young  Wall  Streeters, 
and  one  of  their  customers,  also 
pleaded  guilty  to  Federal  charges  in  a 
separate  insider  trading  case.  A  fifth 
man,  accused  of  stealing  some  of  the 
information  that  was  purportedly 
used  in  the  trades,  pleaded  not  guilty. 


Dennis  B.  Levine 


Unemployment  edged  up  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  May,  to  7.2  per¬ 
cent  overall,  mainly  because  of  lay¬ 
offs  in  the  oil  industry  and  at  auto  fac¬ 
tories.  Increases  in  the  construction 
industry  helped  offset  the  decline,  but 
spending  on  new  construction  rose 
just  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  in  May 
as  commercial  building  slumped. . . . 
Factory  orders  edged  up  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  ...  Retailers  reported 
modest  sales  gains  in  May. 


Canada  retaliated  against  United 
States  tariffs  on  lumber  products,  im¬ 
posing  higher  tariffs  on  tea,  trees,  air 
filters,  oatmeal  and  other  items.  The 
extent  of  the  action  took  United  States 
officials  by  surprise,  but  no  counter¬ 
retaliation  is  expected  for  fear  of  fur¬ 
ther  endangering  trade  talks. 


The  Senate  started  debate  on  the 
tax  bill  amid  pressures  to  pass  it  in¬ 
tact  But  some  senators  insist  they 
will  seek  big  changes  in  the  bill,  in¬ 
cluding  the  restoration  of  I.R.A.  de¬ 
ductions.  Far  from  the  bill  that  once 
was  considered  free  from  individual 
influence.  It  now  includes  many  ex¬ 
ceptions  and  provisions  to  satisfy  spe¬ 
cial  interests. 


Ted  Turner  Is  selling  most  of  MGM 
Entertainment  for  $300  million  bade 
to  Kirk  Kerkorian  and  United  Artists, 
which  sold  MGM  to  Mr.  Turner  last 
year.  Lorimar-Telepictures  will  buy 
the  film  lab  and  some  real  estate  for 
$190  million  and  Mr.  Turner  will  keep 
the  film  library.  The  deal  will  give 
Mr.  Turner  the  cash  he  needs  to  pay 
off  the  debt  from  buying  MGM. 


Europe  will  buy  natural  gas  from 
Norway  in  a  major  shift  that  reduces' 
reliance  on  Soviet  supplies.  The  mul¬ 
tiyear  agreement  could  be  worth  as 
much  as  $64  billion  to  Norway's  state 
oil  company.  While  the  gas,  which  re¬ 
quires  anew  900-mile  pipeline,  will  be 
more  expensive  than  that  sold  by  the 
Soviet,  Western  European  officials 
say  the  supply  wfil  be  more  reliable. 


The  Government  may  sell  or  give 
away  the  plants  that  process  uranium 
for  nuclear  reactors,  in  part  because 
they  are  losing  money  and  in  part  be¬ 
cause  of  am  attempt  to  pax~Govem-~ 
ment  enterprises  in  private  hands. 


Smddst  and  Canada  Dry  are  being 
sold  to  Cadbury  Schweppes  for  $230 
million.  The  deal  will  take  RJR  Na¬ 
bisco  out  of  the  soft-drink  business. 


Paul  A.  Volcker  denied  that  the  Fed 
was  planning  to  tighten  monetary 
policy,  saying  the  markets  had  misin¬ 
terpreted  his  remarks.  The  Fed 
chairman  had  expressed  concern  that 
inflation  was  on  the  rise.  Traders  took 
that  to  mean  that  the  Fed  would  soon 
Cake  steps,  causing  sharp  drops  in  the 
stock  and  credit  markets. 


Ghqbds  would  be  no  more  in  New 
York  under  a  deal  that  is  reportedly 
about  to  go  through.  B.A.T.  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  sell  several  of  the  stores  to 
companies  that  will  absorb  them,  but 
has  been  unable  to  find  a  buyer  for  the 
two  Manhattan  stores.  Those  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  sold  to  a  real  estate 
developer,  which  would  redevelop  the 
sices.  One  store  in  Pittsburgh  will  re¬ 
tain  the  Gimbels  name. 


Bond  prices  fell,  mostly  in  response 
.  to  Mr.  Volcker’s  comments,  but  rose 
later  on  the  weak  employment  news. 
M-l  rose  $1.7  billion.  The  Dow  Jones 
industrials  bounced  around,  ending 
the  week  at  a  record  1,885.90,  up  8.20. 


A.&P.  will  buy  Shopwed,  a  grocery 
chain  with  53  stores  in  the  New  York 
area.  The  deal,  for  $64  million,  gives 
A.&P.  a  better  foothold  in  New  York. 


Frank  Borman  is  resigning  as 
chairman  of  Eastern  Airlines  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  former  astro¬ 
naut  had  an  embattled  tenure,  forg¬ 
ing  trend-setting  cooperation  pacts , 
with  tiie  unions,  then  seeking  a  buyer 
for  the  airline  as  union  relations  and 
profits  crumbled.  Mr.  Borman  will 
remain  as  vice  chairman  of  Texas 
Air.  which  is  acquiring  Eastern. 


John  Blair  accepted  a  $300  million 
bid  from  Saul  P.  Steinberg’s  Reliance 
Capital  in  an  attempt  to  escape  Mac- 
fadden  Holdings.  But  Macfadden  and 
Reliance  are  likely  to  fight  over 
Blair’s  Advo  unit,  a  direct  mail  outfit. 


The  Supreme  Court  voided  a  New 
York  law  that  prevented  distillers 
from  charging  more  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  New  York  than  they  charge 
anywhere  else. 
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Sold 


The  Presidential  Presence 


How  much  is  the  Presidency  worth? 

Why  do  you  ask?  It ’s  not  for  sale. 

Of  course  it  is.  The  White  House  and  David 
Wiper,  the  producer,  have  sold  it.  The  American 
Broadcasting  Company  has  paid  $10  million  for  cer¬ 
tain  exclusive  rights  to  televise  President  Reagan 
during  the  celebrations  on  Liberty  Weekend  next 
month.  That  might  come  out  to  half  a  million  a 
minute. 

Qh  stop  being  so  melodramatic.  The  whole 
weekend  has  been  bought  and  sold.  For  that  matter, 
the  Statue  of  Liberty’s  whole  history  is  crusted  with 
commercialism  and  fund  raising.  In  1876,  they 
brought  her  arm  to  Madison  Square  to  raise  money 
!o  make  the  rest  of  her.  Just  look  around  Greenwich 
Village.  You  can  buy  Statue  of  Liberty  cookie  cut- 
:er$,  even  Statue  of  Liberty  boxer  shorts.  What’s  so 
tsrribie  about  the  President’s  lending  his  presence 
to  help  the  fund  raising? 

Lending  his  presence  would  be  fine.  Selling  his 
exclusive  presence  is  something  else  again. 

Why  is  that  any  different  from  his  giving  an  ex¬ 
clusive  interview  —  to  The  New  York  Times ,  for  in¬ 
stance? 

Because  an  interview  isn’t  bought  and  may  be 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  audience  of  one  news 
medium  or  another.  Besides,  Presidents  even 
things  out  by  giving  exclusive  interviews  to  compet¬ 
ing  media.  But  the  President  is  not  coming  to  New 
Y ork  on  the  July  Fourth  weekend  as  a  policy  maker 
or  partisan.  He’s  coming  as  Chief  of  State,  his  most 
representative  role. 


Yes,  but  it’s  not  as  if  he'll  be  addressing  Con¬ 
gress  or  something  serious.  This  is  just  ceremony, 
just  entertainment. 

Just  entertainment?  That’s  like  saying  patriot¬ 
ism  and  inspiration  are  just  entertainment,  or  that 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  just  a  symbol.  For  Amer¬ 
icans  to  celebrate  their  diversity  together  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  transcends  entertainment.  At  times  like  this, 
the  President  acts  as  leader  of  all  the  people,  not 
just  those  who  paid  so  much  per  ticket,  or  minute,  to 
see  him.  The  Presidential  presence  is  not  his  to  sell, 
not  even  in  a  good  cause.  That’s  when  a  President 
most  belongs  to  all  of  us. 

Okay,  but  you  have  to  admit  it’s  a  good  cause. 
All  the  fund  raising  has  been  private,  and  Lee  la - 
cocca  and  the  others  have  done  a  bang-up  job  rais¬ 
ing  enough  money  to  repair  the  Statue  and  Ellis  Is¬ 
land  to  boot.  Agreed,  the  President  is  everybody’s 
President,  but  why  get  excited  about  a  little  excep¬ 
tion  for  this  occasion? 

Because  on  this  occasion,  selling  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  exclusive  presence  is  especially  Insensitive 
and  indifferent.  What  a  spectacularly  inappropriate 
place  to  exclude  on  the  basis  of  money.  It’s  like  say¬ 
ing,  Give  me  your  eager,  your  rich,  your  privileged 
classes.  I’m  glad  to  see  that  a  spokesman  now  says 
the  White  House  believes  that  “as  much  as  possible 
should  be  open  to  all  media.”  1  hope  they  carry 
through  with  that.  When  Americans  say  Golden 
Door,  golden  should  mean  opportunity  and  door 
should  mean  open. 


The  Botnick  Principle 


Why  is  Victor  Botnick,  a  32-year-old  former 
aide  to  New  York’s  Mayor  Koch  and  a  man  who  does 
not  even  hold  a  bachelor's  degree,  in  charge  of  the 
nation’s  largest  municipal  hospital  system?  Appar¬ 
ently  because  the  Mayor  prefers  the  Peter  Principle 
to  the  principle  of  finding  the  best  person  for  the  job. 

When  Mr.  Botnick  took  over  the  $2  billion 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation  in  January,  his 
colleagues  say  they  were  impressed  with  his  grasp 
or  health  issues  and  his  commitment  to  public  serv¬ 
ice.  Those  credentials  look  even  thinner  now;  Mr. 
Botnick  appears  out  of  his  depth. 

He  admitted  this  week  that  he  had  lied  to  the 
press  about  a  college  degree  —  and  to  the  Mayor 
about  the  lie.  That  followed  a  juvenile  shoving 
match  with  a  physicians*  union  officer.  More,  a 
state  comptroller’s  report  criticized  his  taking  more 
than  100  trips  around  the  country  on  city  hospital 
business  since  1978.  On  some  California  trips,  he 
net  with  officials  of  a  city  contractor  from  whom  he 
solicited  a  campaign  contribution  for  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  Botnick ’s  supporters  still  praise  his  man- 
a^ment  skill  and  interest  in  improving  health-care 
■; .  -  ices  for  the  poor.  He  deserves  much  credit,  they 
#ay .  for  helping  to  decentralize  hospital  administra¬ 
tion  and  increase  the  number  of  neighborhood 


clinics.  But  New  York’s  hospitals  require  a  leader  of 
vision  and  background,  not  just  competence. 

This  is  an  era  of  new  Federal  and  state  reim¬ 
bursement  formulas  that  are  forcing  radical  trans¬ 
formation  of  hospital  management.  More  and  more 
people  are  left  with  no  way  to  pay  for  health  care. 
The  strains  especially  tax  urban  hospitals  that  care 
for  the  poor  and  serve  as  teaching  centers. 

These  are  challenges  to  test  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  administrator.'  That  the  Mayor  prefers  to 
hunker  down  with  a  trusted  aide  may  be  under¬ 
standable.  Mr.  Koch  looked  nationwide  in  1981  and 
hired  Dr.  Abraham  Kauvar  from  Denver,  who  was 
fired  after  five  months.  But  that  experience  hardly 
justifies  making  do  with  a  chairman  who  now  shows 
immaturity  and  a  dubious  capacity  for  leadership. 
As  Deputy  Mayor  Stanley  Brezenoff ’s  tenure  in  the 
Hospitals  job  showed,  a  sound  leader  need  not  nec¬ 
essarily  come  from  the  outside. 

Why  not,  the  Mayor  often  asks  about  important 
vacancies,  the  best?  He  has  worked  hard  to  find  im¬ 
pressive  leaders  for  other  major  agencies.  Just  last 
week,  he  reached  all  the  way  to  North  Carolina  for  a 
new  taxi  commissioner.  Victor  Botnick  may  be  a 
capable  mayoral  assistant,  but  as  the  chief  city  hos¬ 
pital  administrator,  is  he  really  the  Mayor’s  best? 


n  Brief,  Mr.  Manion  Is  Unfit 


When  President  Reagan  set  out  to  reshape  the 
Federal  bench,  he  made  two  promises.  He  would 
choose  non-activists  who  knew  the  judiciary's 
proper  limits  and  were  content  to  interpret  law,  not 
make  it.  And  he  would  pick  lawyers  of  the  highest 
caliber.  The  President  has  indeed  found  candidates 
who  share  his  judicial  philosophy,  including  several 
o',  outstanding  ability.  But  two  recent  nominations 
broke  the  promise  of  quality  and  assaulted  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  rightly  balked 
z:  Jefferson  Sessions,  a  nominee  for  an  Alabama 
judgeship  who  was  distinguished  only  by  his  insensi¬ 
tive  remarks  about  minorities.  But  the  committee 
has  sent  to  the  full  Senate,  without  a  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  equally  flawed  nomination  of  Daniel  Man- 
icn  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  based  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Manion,  a  lawyer  in  South  Bend,  has  never 
appeared  before  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  which  reviews  cases  from  Indiana,  Illinois 
arid  Wisconsin.  He  has  written  no  scholarly  articles 
fo  help  senators  measure  his  intellect.  His  only  rele¬ 
vant  work  record,  legal  briefs  to  state  courts,  would 
embarrass  a  first-year  law  student. 

It's  demeaning  to  have  to  grade  a  judicial  nomi¬ 


nee  for  spelling  and  syntax.  But  Mr.  Manion’s  indict 
him  as  sloppy  and  lazy.  His  briefs  are  riddled  with 
words  like  “definately”  and  “perponderance,” 
“verba turn”  and  “comperable.”  Commas  dangle, 
modifiers  misfire  and  nouns  disagree  with  their 
verbs.  Some  of  his  sentences  make  no  sense  at  all. 
And  the  reader  who  slogs  on  finds  no  redeeming 
spark  of  originality  or  insight. 

That  Mr.  Manion  never  mastered  elementary 
verbal  skills  only  emphasizes  that  his  appeal  is 
political :  he  espouses  the  tenets  of  the  far  right  and 
disagrees  with  a  number  of  Supreme  Court  posi¬ 
tions.  The  President  has  a  right  to  reshape  the  ju¬ 
diciary,  but  the  Senate  has  a  duty  to  insist  that  ap¬ 
pointees  measure  up  professionally.  Since  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  cannot  possibly  review  all  circuit  court 
rulings,  appeals  judges  have  the  last  word  in  most 
major  Federal  cases. 

Mr.  Manion’s  briefs  are  painful  but  essential 
reading  for  any  senator  tempted  to  confirm  his 
nomination.  The  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  that  —  barely  —  approved  him  should 
read  the  briefs  and  blush.  An  informed  Senate  would 
reject  this  nomination  and  thereby  tell  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  aim  higher. 


£  OpiCS 


Bullhorn  Behavior 


The  Teacher 

Having  already  sung  his  praises 
around  the  country.  Secretary  of 
Education  William  Bennett  last  week 
paid  a  visit  to  Joe  Clark,  the  principal 
cf  Eastside  High  School  in  Paterson, 
N.J.  With  tough  discipline  and  some 
unconventional  methods,  Mr.  Bennett 
said,  Mr.  Clark  had  turned  the  school 
into  a  true  “place  of  learning." 

Reporters  who  covered  the  Bennett 
visit  found  some  of  Mr.  Claris’s  ac¬ 
tions  more  than  unconventional.  Car¬ 
rying  the  bullhorn  that  is  his  trade¬ 
mark,  he  ejected  one  student's  par¬ 
ents  from  the  school  parking  lot  be¬ 
fore  the  Secretary  arrived,  berating 
them  as  welfare  recipients  and 
agents  for  Libya's  Muamraar  el-Qad- 
dafi.  He  suggested  the  mother  might 
be  hiding  a  bomb  in  the  turban  she 


He  then  threatened  to  bar  reporters 
from  the  school  if  they  talked  with  the 
couple.  He  demanded  they  interview 
parents  he  had  invited  —  people,  he 
said,  who  were  not  “anti-American” 
and  who  had  jobs  and  didn't  drive 
Cadillacs. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  fond  of  saying  Mr. 
Dark  has  “taught  a  lesson  to  the  rest 
of  America.”  If  there  was  a  lesson  for 
the  Secretary  In  last  week’s  episode, 
it  was,  Know  your  product  before  you 
start  selling  it. 


The  Hammerer 

In  Zimbabwe  last  week,  plain¬ 
clothes  police  arrested  Michael  Auret 
and  Nicholas  Ndebele,  the  chairman 
and  director  of  the  Catholic  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Justice  and  Peace.  Their  ap¬ 
parent  offense  was  embarrassing 


Prime  Minister  Mugabe’s  regime  by 
passing  information  used  in  critical 
reports  by  Amnesty  International 
and  the  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Human  Rights.  That  embarrassment 
has  now  been  magnified  by  a  reprisal 
worthy  of  Ian  Smith's  white  minority 
regime,  whose  emergency  laws  were 
used  in  this  arrest 

Die  old  regime  lives  an  in  spirit  in 
the  person  of  Enos  Nkala,  Home  Af¬ 
fairs  Minister.  Though  the  suppos¬ 
edly  impartial  custodian  of  the  law, 
he  is  celebrated  for  Ids  clamorous  in¬ 
vective  against  those  who  offend  his 
political  superiors.  He  has  a  way  with 
language.  Recently,  after  accusing 
church  groups  of  smearing  his  Gov¬ 
ernment,  he  added  charmingly,  “i 
might 'have  to  hammer  them.” 

With  colleagues  like  that,  Mr.  Mu¬ 
gabe  need  not  wonder  why  Zimbabwe 
has  lost  much  of  its  glow. 


Under  Comparable  Worth,  Jobs  Won’t  Have  Genders 


To  the  Editor: 

Anne  L.  Alston  ("Comparable 
Worth  Is  Unfair  to  Women.”  Op-Ed, 
May  24)  asserts,  among  other  things, 
that  by  raising  the  salaries  in  tradi¬ 
tional  women's  jobs,  women  will  tend 
to  be  frozen  in  these  less  demanding 
jobs.  This  argument  is  flawed  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  under  comparable  worth, 
salaries  will  be  based  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  skill  required  for  each  job. 
Contrary  to  her  assertion,  a  nurse  will 
not  earn  the  same  as  a  doctor,  nor  will 
a  paralegal  earn  the  same  as  a  law¬ 
yer.  Second,  in  focusing  only  on  the 
presumed  freezing  in  of  women,  the 
author  ignores  the  possible  effect  on 
men.  Under  a  system  of  comparable 
worth,  more  men  may  choose  to  enter 
teaching,  nursing  and  other  tradition¬ 
ally  women’s  fields. 

Comparable  worth  certainly  raises 
a  number  of  difficult  issues.  It  is 
likely  to  be  very  costly.  (Even  if  some 
workers  are  willing  to  see  other  work¬ 
ers  given  increases  to  reach  parity, 
they  are  unlikely  to  agree  to  a  de¬ 
crease  to  reach  parity,  and  therefore 
total  wages  will  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased.)  It  also  is  going.to  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  assess  how  very  different  jobs 
deserve  comparable  pay. 


Moreover,  it  is  not  dear  how 
women  or  men  are  going  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  in  their  career  choices  by  the 
profound  changes  in  relative  salaries 
that  comparable  worth  may  bring. 
One  thing  is  clear,  however.  Under 
comparable  worth,  the  effects  of  gen¬ 
der  will  be  removed  from  the  career 
paths  of  workers  and  from  their  pay- 
checks.  Mark  A.  Rothstein 

Professor  of  Law,  Unlv.  of  Houston 
Houston,  May  26,  1986 
a 

To  the  Editor: 

Miss  Alstott  does  not  know  whereof 
she  speaks.  “Comparable  worth”  de¬ 
scribes  the  method  used  to  determine 
a  long-standing  problem:  gender-  and 
race-based  wage  discrimination.  Dis¬ 
crimination  m  employment  because 
of  race,  sex,  religion  or  national  ori¬ 
gin  has  been  illegal  since  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  in¬ 
cludes  wage  discrimination. 

The  determination  of  wages  Is 
based  on  a  variety  of  factors.  Courts 
have  ruled  that  the  marketplace  is 
not  a  valid  argument  in  justifying 
economic  discrimination.  Advocates 
of  pay  equity  ask  employers,  on  an 
employer  by  employer  basis,  to 
evaluate  their  work  force  for  skill,  ef¬ 
fort,  responsibility,  working  condi- 


Why  a  Woman  Should  Lead  Boy  Scouts 


To  the  Editor: 

The  decision  by  Judge  Joseph  J. 
Chemauskas  of  Connecticut's  Su¬ 
perior  Court  preventing  Catherine 
Pollard  from  leading  a  Boy  Scout 
troop  because  “boys  need  male  role 
models”  (news  article.  May  20)  is 
based  neither  on  common  sense  nor 
scientific  evidence. 

Boys  (and  girls)  use  models  to 
shape  behavior  and  to  develop  values, 
but  the  qualities  of  those  role  models 
are  more  important  than  gender. 
There  are  men  who  cannot  tell  a  tree 
from  a  woodchuck  and  women  who 
are  just  as  comfortable  building  a 
campfire  as  cooking  in  the  kitchen. 

What  is  most  important  is  that  boys 
learn  a  new  ideal  of  manhood  that 
values  intimacy  as  much  as  it  does 
autonomy  and  that  prizes  women  who 
are  capable  and  assertive  as  well  as 
maternal  and  caring. 

Depriving  boys  of  the  opportunity  to 
develop  those  values  deprives  a  future 
generation  of  a  new  type  of  man  able  to 
lead  persons  in  the  21st  century  toward 


I.R.A.’s  Are  Protection 
Against  Pension  Loss 

Jq  the  Editor: 

What  you  do  not  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  “Four  Loophole  Senators” 
(editorial.  May  18),  which  calls  for 
elimination  of  individual  retirement 
accounts  for  anyone  whose  employer 
offers  a  pension,  is  that  while  many 
companies  have  pension  plans,  their 
employees  often  do  not  stay  in  a  com¬ 
pany  long  enough  to  have  their  pen¬ 
sions  vested  and  thus  transferable  to 
another  company. 

This  situation  will  become  more 
widespread  with  the  wave  of  com¬ 
pany  mergers  and  divestitures,  in 
which  many  dedicated,  competent 
employees  will  find  their  services  no 
longer  needed.  Any  benefits  they 
might  have  looked  forward  to  will  be 
lost  when  employment  is  terminated. 

Unless  legislation  is  passed  to  vest 
all  pension  contributions,  the  I.R. A.  is 
the  only  retirement  vehicle  available 
to  all  employees.  This  is  the  true 
value  of  an  l.R.A.  Unfortunately,  you 
view  it  as  little  more  than  a  tax  loop¬ 
hole  for  the  more  affluent. 

Those  really  concerned  for  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  our  society 
should  call  for  the  elimination  of  the 
tax  deduction  for  mortgage  pay¬ 
ments.  The  more  fortunate  have  tax- 
deductible  mortgages,  while  the  less 
fortunate  have  non-tax-deductible 
rents.  Marc  n.'  Miller 

Brooklyn,  May  21,  1986 


Bob  Gale 

a  real  and  lasting  equality  between  the 
sexes.  Benjamin  J.  Sadock,  M.D. 
Professor  and  Vice  Chairman 
Department  of  Psychiatry 
N.Y.U.  Medical  Center 
New  York,  May  21. 1966 


tions  and  education.  Discrimination 
occurs  when  job  categories,  both  of 
equal  value  to  an  employer,  are  not 
paid  equally. 

A  1982  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ence  report  found  many  reasons  for 
the  current  33  percent  wage  gap. 
Wage  discrimination  accounted  for  is 
to  20  percent  of  the  gap.  Also,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  abolishing  wage  dis¬ 
crimination  inhibits  women's  desire 
to  aspire  to  “male”  jobs. 

Indeed,  as  a  result  of  pay-equity 
settlements  in  Minnesota,  there  has 
been  a  17  percent  increase,  in  just  one 
year,  of  the  number  of  women  apply¬ 
ing  for  higher-paid  nontraditional 
jobs. 

Further,  the  pink-collar  ghetto  m 
which  74  percent  of  the  50  million 
working  women  toil  may  be  conven¬ 
ient  for  women  with  familial  respon¬ 
sibilities,  but  It  pays  less  and  has 
fewer,  if  any,  benefits,  such  as  health 
insurance,  pension  rights  or  training 
programs.  This  directly  relates  to  the 
increasing  poverty  among  women. 
Why  should  women  who  bear  the 
major  responsibility  for  family  care 
be  forced  to  accept  low-paying,  dead¬ 
end  jobs  when  their  family  efforts  di¬ 
rectly  affect  the  country’s  future? 

The  Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women,  in  conjunction  with  the  labor 
movement,  has  championed  the 
struggle  against  gender-  and  race- 
based  wage  discrimination  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  The  best  method  for 
achieving  pay  equity  is  through  the 
union  contract.  JOYCE  D.  MILLER 
Lee  Levin 
New  York,  May  29,  1986 
The  writers  are,  respectively,  national 
president  and  executive  director  of  the 
Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women. 

• 

To  the  Editor: 

Anne  Alstott  misses  a  crucial  point. 
One  of  the  goals  of  comparable  worth 
is  to  increase  the  respect  accorded 
“female"  professions  by  Increasing 
the  monetary  rewards.  This  would 
have  the  liberating  effect  of  encour¬ 
aging  men  to  choose  professions  they 
have  traditionally  avoided. 

As  a  nurse  educator,  I  believe  it  is 
vital  to  recruit  and  retain  highly 
qualified  women  and  men  to  profes¬ 
sions  such  as  nursing.  Rather  than 
freezing  the  borders  of  men's  and 
women’s  work,  what  comparable 
worth  does  is  to  vaporize  those 
boundaries.  Laura  J.  Cohen 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
Trenton  State  College 
Trenton.  May  27,  1966 


We  Need  a  National  ‘Pain  and  Suffering’  Cap 


To  the  Editor: 

Now.  that  liability  insurance  fees 
havedoubled  for  none  other  than  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  according  to 
your  report  that  a  $20  liability  fee  will 
be  imposed  on  every  Boy  Scout  troop 
and  Cub  Scout  pack  in  the  country 
(May  20),  perhaps  Congress  will  fi¬ 
nally  get  serious  about  setting  stand¬ 
ards  to  address  the  skyrocketing  cost 
(cancellation,  in  some  cases)  of  li¬ 
ability  insurance. 

So  far,  Congress  has  approached 
the  problem  as  either  a  states’  rights 
issue  or  as  one  limited  to  product  li¬ 
ability.  But  neither  approach  deals 
with  the  rising  insurance  costs  and 
cancellation  of  policies  that  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  closing  day-care  centers 
and  curtailing  municipal  services. 

Instead,  a  Federal  standard  such 
as  a  $100,000  cap  on  noneconomic 
(“pain  and  suffering")  awards 
would  build  predictability  into  the 
risk  assessments  used  to  determine 
insurance  costs.  Legislation  I  have 
introduced  in  the  Senate  (S.  2046) 
would  do  this,  but  would  not  limit 
awards  for  such  economic  damages 
as  past  or  future  medical  expenses, 
or  lost  earnings. 

Huge  settlements  are  being 
awarded  for  “pain  and  suffering” 
that  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  reason¬ 
ableness.  This  tendency,  along  with  a 
doubling  of  the  number  of  lawsuits 
over  the  last  10  years,  has  a  great 


deal  to  do  with  the  burgeoning  costs  of 
liability  insurance  and  even  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  policies. 

A  cap  on  awards  for  “pain  and  suf¬ 
fering”  would  begin  to  bring  the  true 
risk  of  liability  insurance  Into  line 
with  its  cost.  We  should  not  make  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  wait  on  each 
and  every  state  to  develop  stand¬ 
ards.  Mitch  McConnell 

U.S.  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Washington,  May  21,  1986 


The  New  York  Stance 

To  the  Editor: 

“A  Smokescreen  of  Courtesy”  (edi¬ 
torial,  May  22)  describes  New  York¬ 
ers  as  “born  with  their  elbows 
akimbo  —  the  better  to  make  their 
way  through  the  crowd.”  The  diction¬ 
ary  defines  akimbo  “with  hands  on 
hips  and  elbows  bent  outward.” 

Get  through  a  crowd?  This  stance 
can  only  generate  wolf  whistles  or 
rude  noises  depending  on  one’s  sex. 
My  own  method  is  to  maintain  both 
forearms  across  the  chest  with 
elbows  thrusting  outward  in  both 
rhythmic  and  random  patterns. 

I'm  certain  I  learned  this  tech¬ 
nique.  Had  1  been  born  with  it  1  would 
undoubtedly  have  heard  from  my 
mother.  Louis  Within 

New  York,  May  22,  1986 


Diplomatic  Ties  With  the  Vatican  Violate  the  First  Amendment 


To  the  Editor: 

Now  that  the  United  States  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Vatican,  William  A.  Wil¬ 
son,  has  resigned  his  post  (front  page. 
May  21),  President  Reagan  should 
discontinue  this  unconstitutional  ar¬ 
rangement.  If  Mr.  Reagan  will  not  do 
so,  then  the  Senate  should  decline  to 
ratify  another  Vatican  appointment. 

U.S.  diplomatic  ties  with  a  religious 
body  violate  both  the  spirit  and  the  let¬ 
ter  of  First  Amendment  prohibitions 
against  government  preference  for 
one  religion  over  others.  The  lower 
Federal  courts  have,  unfortunately, 
ruled  that  apparently  mi  one,  not  even 
religious  bodies  and  leaders  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  by  the  executive  action, 
has  legal  standing  to  challenge  this  ar¬ 
rangement  and  that  the  President  is 
not  bound  by  the  First  Amendment  in 
conducting  foreign  affairs. 

President  Reagan's  establishment 
of  formal  diplomatic  relations  with  a 
church  is  as  symptomatic  of  his  scorn 
for  the  First  Amendment  principle  of 
church-state  separation  as  his  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  Government-regimented 
prayer  in  schools,  Federal  aid  to  sec¬ 
tarian  private  schools  and  the  denial 
of  freedom  of  conscience  to  women  on 
abortion.  Edd  Doerr 

Executive  Director 
Americans  for  Religious  Liberty 
Washington,  May  22,  1986 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


Name  a  Non-Catholic 

To  the  Editor: 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Wilson  pro¬ 
vides  the  U.S.  with  a  valuable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  name  a  noo-Catholic  to  this 
important  diplomatic  post  This  step 
is  essential  for  domestic  and  foreign- 
policy  reasons.  It  would  undercut 
false  accusations  that  Catholics  are 
trying  to  meddle  through  Rome  In  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  and  would  emphasize 
the  true  nature  of  our  (liplomatic  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Vatican. 

We  do  not  deal  officially  with  the 
Vatican  for  religious  reasons,  but  in 
recognition  of  the  important  contacts, 
moral  influence  and  political  power 
that  the  papacy  has  throughout  the 
world.  This  reasoning  impels  scores 
of  non-Catholic  countries  to  maintain 
ambassadors  at  the  Vatican. 

Raving  a  Catholic  as  our  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  Vatican  fuels  the  old  canard 
that  we  are  giving  special  religious 
recognition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  that  we  may  somehow  be 
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trying  to  get  the  Pope  to  take  certain 
steps  in  relation  to  the  American 
Catholic  Church.  Most  non-Catholic 
countries,  like  Britain,  Finland  and 
■  Denmark,  will  not  in  principle  send  a 

5  Catholic  as  ambassador  to  the  Vati- 

>  can.  They  find  this  important  to  neo- 

-  traJize  criticism  in  their  predomi- 

t  nantly  Protestant  countries. 

s  For  the  U.S.  to  follow  this  wise 
policy  would,  I  am  certain,  weaken 
!  the  arguments  of  those  in  America 

-  who  vehemently  oppose  relations 
with  the  Vatican  —  usually  on  un- 

s  founded  grounds.  My  diplomatic  ex- 

i  perience  at  the  Vatican  convinces  me 

,  that  a  non-Catholic  ambassador 

r  would  be  most  welcome  there,  for  the 

i  Vatican  is  highly  sensitive  to  the 

s  American  concept  of  the  separation 

i  of  church  and  state. 

It  is  vital  that  President  Reagan 

-  take  this  important  and  overdue  step 

*  Taw-  Robert  f.  Ilung 

*  Oporto,  Portugal,  May  23,  1986 

:  ^  writer  was  deputy  V.S.  repre- 

*  tentative  to  the  Vatican,  1970-75. 
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National 

elections 


may  prove 
stressful  to1 
the  alliance 


toveraber’s  Congressional  elections, 
rill  be  as  strong  without  him. 

Prime  Minister  Margaret  Hatcher 
f  Britain,  whose  support  of  Mr.  Rea¬ 
lm’s  air  raid  on  Libya  didn't  detract 
rom  her  unemployment  or  education 
iroblems,  is  in  trouble  with  a  Labor 
pposition  that  is  leading  in  the  polls 
nd  wants  to  get  rid  of  U  S.  nuclear 
ases  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It's  not  hard  to  imagine  the  howls 
hat  would  go  up  on  the  new  Senate 
Revision  broadcasts  if  the  United 
tates  is  asked  to  keep  its  troops  on 
iritish  bases  it  cannot  otherwise  use 
rithout  permission. 

The  President’s  other  conservative 
uddy  in  Europe,  Chancellor  Kohl  of 
rest  Germany,  is  finding  that  his 
opport  of  President  Reagan  may  be 
ticket  to  retirement.  Ami  in  France, 
resident  Mitterrand  and  Prime 
fillister  Chirac  are  finding  that  their 
xperiment  in  political  "cohabita- 
on,"  like  other  forms  of  cohabita- 
on,  may  end  In  divorce  sooner  than 
xpected. 

So  the  question  is  how  to  deal  with 
11  these  tangles,  and  the  suggestion 
ere  is  that  everybody  should  follow 
le  French  example,  take  the  month 
f  August  off,  and  think  things  over; 
r  maybe  just  take  it  off  and  not  think 
tall. 

The  French  will  be  diverted  here  on 
le  Fourth  of  July  to  launch  the 
tatueof  Liberty  into  another  century 
rith  a  new  torch,  and  to  remind  us  of 
le  meaning  of  liberty.  My  wife  and  I 
itend  to  observe' these  ceremonies 
nd  claim,  unless  later  corrected,  - 
rat  alone  in  the  multitude  we 
reduced  two  sons  of  whom  one  was 
om  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  the 
ther  on  the  fourteenth,  Bastille  Day. . 
But  around  Labor  Day,  when  the 
oliti clans  are  turned  loose  with  their 
riles  and  ambitions,  there  ought  to  be 
ame  way  to  keep  them  from  weaken- 
ig  relations  with  our  neighbors  and 
ur  other  allies. 

After  all,  the  NATO  alliance  has 
voided  a  third  world  war  for  two 
eneratioas,  and  considering  the 
opularity  of  sex  these  days,  maybe 
>r  three,  whereas  only  20  years  sepa- 
ated  the  first  and  second  world  wars. 
Besides,  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late 
ir  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Gorbachev  to 
ave  one  another  from  their  illusions 
nd  prejudices.  Having  so  for  failed 
j  do  so,  they  are  still  trapped  by  the 
rguments  of  the  past,  and  probably 
an't  come  to  terms  with  the  nuclear 
nture.  . 

But  maybe  some  folks  should  get  to- 
ether  and  wonder  about  the  coming 
lections,  where  blaming  the  foreigner 
;  a  popular  game,  In  order  to  keep 
nyone  from  causing  more  damage  to 
te  alliance  once  the  shouting’s  over. 
There's  no  great  “crisis”  in  theal- 
iance  now,  but  there  is  a  feeling  that 
fie  President  and  the  Congress  and 
lie  allies  are  drifting  apart,  and  that 
fiey  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the 
ommon  danger  and  their  common 
iterests.  n 


15  Years  of  Arms  Control  Demolished 


n  Ule  next  couple  of  years' 

.swseSSS 
&t^ouidchangethe“u^ 
u^l  «>  b®  a  period  of  ud- 

016  last  world 

PoUoy  *0  divide  Wash- 
“igton  from  its  allies.  So  it  will  take 

"Smfl°i.reSiehl  and  what’s  here  caUed 
‘o  keep  national 
from  making  foreign  policy 

“55*2^  f8"  k  te  at  Preswit 
■  .  before  the  campaigns  have  not 
into  their  silly  phase,  there’s  more 
damage  a round  the  alliance  than  con- 
U-s-  officials,  for  example, 
have  been  bashing  Mexico  over  the 
drug  trade  and  then  apologizing  for 
getting  their  facts  wrong. 

President  Reagan  waged  a  good 
Oght  against  the  protectionist  trade 
legislation  in  the  House,  and  then,  for¬ 
getting  it  for  political  expediency, 
slapped  a  tariff  on  Canadian  wood 
products  without  telling  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Mulroney  in  advance. 

Result:  another  apology  and  Cana¬ 
dian  retaliation  with  tariffs  on  U.S. 
computer  parts,  books,  semiconduc¬ 
tors,  rail  cars  and  other  U.S.  products. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Reagan's  bomber 
diplomacy  in  Libya  and  his  decision  to 
go  it  alone  on  the  second  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty  arrangements 
have  kicked  up  a  storm  of  criticism 
from  Capitol  Hill  to  Europe  and  Japan. 

Add  to  this  his  controversies  with 
the  Congress  over  more  military 
arms  for  Saudi  Arabia  and  his  trou¬ 
bles  with  his  own  spies  as  well  as  Is¬ 
rael's,  and  you  have  to  wonder  what 
he  means  by  saying  the  alliance  has 
never  been  stronger. 

It  will  have  to  be  to  weather  the  polit¬ 
ical  storms  ahead.  For  the  issues  and 
personalities  of  today  may  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  after  tbe  elections. 

President  Reagan  will  not  be  a  can¬ 
didate  in  1968,  and  nobody  here  believes 
that  the  Republican  Party,  even  if  it  re¬ 
tains  control  of  the  Senate  in  next 


*  By  Robert  S.  McNamara 

Washington 

President  Reagan's  deci¬ 
sion  to  abandon  the  sec¬ 
ond  strategic  arms  limi¬ 
tation  accord  will,  unless . 
reversed,  severely  harm 
United  States  security 
interests.  At  present,  the  SALT  limits 
are  tbe  only  existing  agreed  con¬ 
straints  on  strategic  weapons.  With¬ 
out  them,  we  will  face  the  dangers  of 
a  totally  unrestricted  nuclear  arms 
race. 

The  SALT  II  agreement  prohibits 
the  Russians  from  increasing  their 
total  number  of  strategic  missiles 
and  bombers.  The  accord  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  limit  on  land-based  missiles 
equipped  with  multiple  warheads  — 
the  weapons  most  feared  by  tbe  Pen¬ 
tagon.  Since  the  Russians  are  within 
two  missiles  of  reaching  that  limit, 
keeping  the  agreement  would  force 
them  to  remove  older  missiles  and 
dismantle  their  silos  as  the  new  mo¬ 
bile  SS-24  missile  enters  tbe  field. 
Moscow  has  already  removed  from 
operation  or  dismantled  more  than 
1,300  missile  launchers,  45  bombers 
and  21  submarines  to  stay  within  the 
SALT  limits. 

If  President  Reagan’s  decision  is 
implemented,  those  limits  will  be 
swept  aside.  The  entire  structure  of 
strategic  arms  control,  carefully  laid  . 
over  a  period  of  15  years  by  four 
Presidents  —  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations ,  is  writing  a  book 
about  nuclear  weapons. 


Richard  Nixon,  Gerald  R.  Ford  and 
Jimmy  Carter— will  be  destroyed. 

Why  did  those  Presidents  negotiate 
■  on  strategic  arms?  Not  because  they 
trusted  the  Russians.  Not  to  do  the 
Kremlin  a  favor.  They  pursued  SALT 
for  only  one  reason  —  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  in  the  security  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
joined  in  that  belief  by  their  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Anns  control  is  the  only 
means  we  have  for  containing  the 
.Soviet  nuclear  arsenal.  Without 
SALT,  our  fears  of  a  Soviet  first- 
strike  potential  will  rise,  heightening 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  in  times  of 
crisis. 

The  President's  repudiation  of  ”the 
SALT  structure"  becomes  more  omi¬ 
nous  when  one  recalls  that  SALT  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  die  1972  and  1979 
agreements  on  offensive  forces  but 
also  the  1972  Anti-BaJlistic  Missile 
Treaty.  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger  has  never  supported 
tbe  ABM  treaty.  He  now  says  that  re¬ 
maining  in  compliance  with  it,  if  it 
blocks  progress  on  the  development 
of  the  "Star  Wars”  anti-missile  sys¬ 
tem,  “is  something  obviously  we 
would  be  very  much  opposed  to.” 

SALT  was  an  American  initiative. 
In  November  1966,  President  Johnson 
and  1  first  proposed  to  tbe  Russians 


If  we  scrap  it, 
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that  we  begin  working  toward  limits 
on  strategic  forces.  We  spent  a  long 
day  at  Glassboro,  N.J.,  in  1967  trying 
to  persuade  Premier  Aleksei  N.  Kosy¬ 
gin  that  development  of  anti-missile 
weapons  would  fuel  the  arms  race 
and  increase  the  danger  of  war.  Five 
years  later,  in  1972,  President  Nixon 
was  successful  in  obtaining  Soviet 
agreement  to  both  the  ABM  accord 
and  the  interim  agreement  on  offen¬ 
sive  forces.  Now  the  United  States  is 
telling  Moscow  that  it  has  changed  its 
mind.  Tbe  stage  Is  set  for  an  all-out 
competition  in  both  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  strategic  weapons. 

Some  in  Washington  perceive 
President  Reagan’s  decision  as  yet 
another  negotiating  ploy  designed  to 
increase  American  leverage  at  Gene¬ 
va.  Others  see  it  as  an  effort  to  pla- 
'  cate  hardliners  in  the  Pentagon  with¬ 
out  completely  withdrawing  from  the 
SALT  agreements. 

But  the  Soviet  Union,  not  unexpect¬ 
edly,  appears  to  be  taking  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  his  word.  Soviet  military  lead¬ 
ers  will  plan  for  the  worst,  just  as 
Pentagon  military  planners  would 
advise  President  Reagan  to  do  if  we 
were  faced  with  Soviet  renunciation 
of  SALT.  The  President’s  decision 
will  strengthen  the  band  of  Soviet 
hardliners  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  seeking  strategic  su¬ 
periority.  Those  hardliners  will  insist 
that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  wait  for 
the  President  to  come  around  —  and 
that  Moscow  must  begin  planning  to¬ 
day  for  a  huge  expansion  of  weaponry 
in  order  to  compete  in  the  world  with¬ 
out  arms  control. 

The  Congressional  Research  Serv¬ 
ice  estimates  that  without  SALT  each 
side  could  more  than  double  its 
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strategic  nuclear  weapons  by  1992. 
Some  Administration  spokesmen  now 
cast  doubt  on  such  scenarios;  they 
argue  that  each  side  can  show  re¬ 
straint  without  the  SALT  limits.  But 
given  the  current  high  level  of  mis¬ 
trust  between  the  superpowers,  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  each  country, 
guided  by  worst-case  assumptions 
about  enemy  intentions  and  capabil¬ 
ities,  will  substantially  expand  its 
forces. 

The  demise  of  SALT  will  also,  very 
likely,  undermine  the  Geneva  arms 
talks.  If  we  are  to  negotiate  deep  re¬ 
ductions  in  arsenals  —  a  laudable 
goal  affirmed  by  the  President  and 
Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  at  last  year’s 
summit  meeting  —  we  need  an 
agreed  upon  base  line  from  which  to 
reduce.  The  SALT  limits  provide  such 
a  baseline;  an  unrestricted  arms  race 
would  not. 

To  justify  its  decision,  trie  Adminis¬ 
tration  charges  that  Moscow  has  vio¬ 
lated  the  SALT  accords.  The  issue  of 
treaty  violations  is  a  complicated 
one.  Both  we  and  the  Russians  have 
accused  the  other  of  such  actions.  At 
least  spme  of  the  Administration’s 
claims  appear  to  be  justified.  But 
none  of  the  alleged  violations  are  of 
major  military  significance.  The  cor¬ 
rect  response  should  be  the  one  taken 
by  the  four  previous  Presidents  — 
making  full  use  of  established  diplo¬ 
matic  channels  to  resolve  disputes 
with  Moscow.  Responding  to  Soviet 
violations  by  scrapping  SALT  is  tan¬ 
tamount  to  reacting  to  an  increase  in 
the  crime  rate  by  abolishing  the 
criminal  code. 

Between  them,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  already  have 
some  50,000  nuclear  warheads,  in¬ 
cluding  22,000  strategic  weapons.  If 
President  Reagan  implements  his 
decision  to  abandon  SALT,  the  super¬ 
powers  will  intensify  an  arms  race 
that  is  far  worse  than  anyone  would 
have  dared  to  predict  at  the  dawn  of 
the  atomic  age.  Why  should  we  risk 
such  a  course  when  we  can  keep  the 
lid  on  the  competition,  while  seeking 
the  substantial  reductions  both  sides 
have  proposed?  □ 
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How  About  Low-Cost  Drugs  for  Addicts? 


By  Louis  Nizer 


W  e  are  losing 
the  war 

against  drug 
addiction.  Our 
strategy  Is 
wrong.  I  pro¬ 
pose  a  different  approach. 

The  Government  should  create 
clinics,  manned  by  psychiatrists,  that 
would  provide  drugs  for  nominal 
charges  or  even  free  to  addicts  under 
controlled  regulations.  It  would  cost 
the  Government  only  20  cents  for  a 
heroin  shot,  for  which  the  addicts 
must  now  pay  the  mob  more  than 
$100,  and  there  are  similar  price  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  cocaine,  crack  and 
other  such  substances. 

Such  a  service,  which  would  also  in- 
dude  the  staff  support  of  psychia¬ 
trists  and  doctors,  would  cost  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  the  nation  now  spends  to 
maintain  the  land,  sea  and  air  ap¬ 
paratus  necessary  to  interdict  illegal 
imports  of  drugs.  There  would  also  be 
a  savings  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  elimination  of  the 
prosecutorial  procedures  that  stifle 
our  courts  and  overcrowd  our 
prisons. 

We  see  in  our  newspapers  the 
triumphant  announcements  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  agents  tint  they  have  inter¬ 
cepted  huge  caches  of  cocaine,  the 
street  prices  of  which  are  in  the  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Should  we  be 
gratified?  Will  this  achievement  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  addicts  by  one? 
All  it  will  do  is  Increase  the  cost  to  the 
addict  of  his  illegal  supply. 

Many  addicts  who  are  caught  com¬ 
mitting  a  crime  admit  that  they  have 
mugged  or  stolen  as  many  as  six  or 
seven  times  a  day  to  accumulate  tbe 
$100.  needed,  for  a  fix.  Since  many  of 
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them  need  two  or  three  fixes  a  day, 
particularly  for  crack,  one  can  under¬ 
stand  the  terror  in  our  streets  and 
homes.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
in  New  York  City  alone  200,000  ad¬ 
dicts,  and  this  is  typical  of  cities 
across  the  nation.  Even  if  we  were  to 
assume  that  only  a  modest  percent¬ 
age  of  a  city's  addicts  engage  in 
criminal  conduct  to  obtain  the  money 
for  tbe  habit,  requiring  multiple  mug¬ 
gings  and  thefts  each  day,  we  could 
nevertheless  account  for  many  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  crimes  each  day 
in  New  York  City  alone. 

Not  long  ago,  a  Justice  Department 
division  issued  a  report  stating  that 
more  than  half  the  perpetrators  of 
murder  and  other  serious  crimes 
were  under  the  influence  of  drugs. 


Crime  would 
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This  symbolizes  the  new  domestic 
terror  In  our  nation.  This  is  why  our 
citizens  are  unsafe  in  broad  daylight 
on  the  most  traveled  thoroughfares. 
This  is  why  typewriters  and  televi¬ 
sion  sets  are  stolen  from  offices  and 
homes  and  sold  for  a  pittance.  This  is 
why  parks  are  closed  to  the  public 
and  why  murders  are  committed. 
This  is  why  homes  need  multiple 
locks,  and  burglary  systems,  and  why 
store  windows,  even  in  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  areas,  require  iron  gates. 

The  benefits  of  the  new  strategy  to 
control  this  terrorism  would  be  im¬ 
mediate  and  profound. 

First,  the  mob  would  lose  tbe  main 
source  of  its  income.  It  could  not  com¬ 


pete  against  a  free  supply  for  which 
previously  it  exacted  tribute  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  perhaps  billions,  from  hope¬ 
less  victims. 

Second,  pushers  would  be  put  out  of 
business.  There  would  be  no  purpose 
in  creating  addicts  who  would  be 
driven  by  desperate  compulsion  to 
steal  and  kill  for  the  money  necessary 
to  maintain  their  habit.  Children 
would  not  be  enticed.  The  mob's 
macabre  public-relations  program  is 
to  tempt  children  with  free  drugs  in 
order  to  create  customers  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  wave  of  street  crimes  in 
broad  daylight  would  diminish  to  a 
trickle.  Homes  and  stores  would  not 
have  to  be  fortresses.  Our  recrea¬ 
tional  areas  could  again  be  used. 
Neighborhoods  would  not  be  scandal¬ 
ized  by  sordid  street  centers  where 
addicts  gather  to  Obtain  their  supply 
from  slimy  merchants. 

Third,  police  and  other  law-en¬ 
forcement  authorities,  domestic  or 
foreign,  would  be  freed  to  deal  with 
traditional  nondnig  crimes. 

There  are  several  objections  that 
might  be  raised  against  such  a  salu¬ 
tary  solution. 

First,  it  could  be  argued  that  by 
providing  free  drugs  to  tbe  addict  we 
would  consign  him  to  permanent  ad¬ 
diction.  The  answer  is  that  medical 
and  psychiatric  help  at  the  source 
would  be  more  effective  in  controlling 
the  addict's  descent  than  the  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  remedies  available 
to  the  victim  today.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  the  new  strategy  will  cure  every¬ 
thing,  But  I  do  not  see  many  addicts 
being  freed  from  their  bonds  under 
the  present  system. 

In  addition,  as  between  tbe  addict’s 
predicament  and  the  safety  of  our  in¬ 
nocent  citizens,  which  deserves  our 
primary  concern?  Drug-induced 
crime  has  become  so  common  that  al¬ 
most  every  citizen  knows  someone  in 
his  immediate  family  or  among  Ids 
friends  who  has  been  mugged,  it  is 
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these  citizens  who  should  be  our  chief 
concern. 

Another  possible  objection  Is  that 
addicts  will  cheat  the  system  by  ob¬ 
taining  more  than  tbe  allowable  free 
shot.  Without  discounting  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  the  bedeviled  addict, 
it  sbould  be  possible  to  have  Govern¬ 
ment  cards  issued  that  would  be 
punched  so  as  to  limit  the  free  supply 
in  accord  with  medical  authorization. 

Yet  all  objections  become  trivial 
when  matched  against  the  crisis  it¬ 
self.  What  we  are  witnessing  is  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  a  great  society:  the 
ruination  of  its  school  children,  ath¬ 
letes  and  executives,  the  corrosion  of 
the  workforce  in  general. 

Many  thoughtful  sociologists  con¬ 
sider  tbe  rapidly  spreading  drug  use 
the  greatest  problem  that  our  nation 
faces  —  greater  and  more  real  and 
urgent  than  nuclear  bombs  or  eco¬ 
nomic  reversal.  In  China,  a  similar 
crisis  drove  the  authorities  to  apply 
capital  punishment  to  those  who  traf¬ 
ficked  in  opium  —  an  extreme  solu¬ 
tion  that  arose  from  the  deepest 
reaches  of  frustration. 

Free  drugs  will  win  the  war  against 
the  domestic  terrorism  caused  by  il¬ 
licit  drugs.  As  a  strategy,  it  is  at  once 
resourceful,  sensible  and  simple.  We 
are  getting  nowhere  in  our  efforts  to 
hold  back  the  ocean  of  supply.  Hie  an¬ 
swer  Is  to  dry  up  demand.  □ 
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The 

Business 
Of  Spying 

Paris 

The  heavy  spate  of  spy  stories 
surfacing  lately  revives  Issues 
of  what  this  business  is  really 
about  and  what  obligations,  if  any,  it 
Imposes  on  governments. 

The  most  curious  revelation  comes 
from  Warsaw.  The  cynical  and  sar¬ 
castic  official  spokesman,  Jerzy 
Urban,  belied  his  own  leader’s  re¬ 
peated  claim  that  the  decision  to  im¬ 
pose  martial  law  in  December  1991 
was  taken  only  after  a  breakdown  of 
efforts  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
then-legal  union  solidarity. 

Mr.  Urban's  purpose  was  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  U.S.  by  showing  that  it 
could  have  foiled  the  plans,  which  he 
now  admits  Warsaw  had  meticu¬ 
lously  prepared,  because  Washington 
knew  all  about  them  from  a  high-level 
spy.  American  intelligence  sources 
do  not  deny  advance  knowledge,  but 
say  the  U.S.  could  do  nothing  because 
it  didn’t  have  the  date  of  D-Day. 

There’s  eyewash  on  both  sides 
here.  Mr.  Urban  goes  much  too  far  in 
suggesting  that  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  deliberately,  protected  .the 
Warsaw  regime’s  secret  because  it 
expected  a  “bloody  conflict”  in  Po¬ 
land  after  martial  law,  and  thought 
that  preferable  to  warning  Solidarity. 
Since  it  now  seems  the  U.S.  did  have 
all  tbe  details,  it  ought  to  have  known 
how  effective  the  surprise  blow  was 
likely  to  be  in  paralyzing  opposition. 

But  the  Polish  spokesman  certainly 
has  a  point  when  he  says  the  carefully 
laid  plans  would  have  been  ruined  if 
the  U.S.  hadn’t,  in  effect,  connived  by 
keeping  silent.  A  lot  of  people  would 
have  escaped  arrest,  and  under¬ 
ground  communications  and  trans¬ 
port  so  painfully  put  together  after¬ 
ward  would  have  been  prepared. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  what  might 
have  been  better  for  Poland.  Perhaps 
if  the  Warsaw  regime  felt  it -couldn’t 
succeed  with  its  own  elaborately  or¬ 
ganized  blow,  Soviet  forces  would 
have  intervened.  But  neither  that 
eventuality  nor  the  flimsy  argument 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  for 
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Solidarity  explains  Washington’s 

behavior. 

The  purpose  of  intelligence  is  put  in 
question.  The  likeliest  reason  for 
Washington’s  inaction  is  the  classic 
compulsion  .of  spy  masters  not  to  let 
the  other  side  know  what  they  have 
learned.  Warsaw  knew  that  Col. 
Wlodzimierz  Kuklinski  and  his  family 
had  disappeared,  but  Washington 
probably  wasn’t  sure  if  Warsaw  real¬ 
ized  he  was  a  spy,  that  he  was  in 
American  hands,  and  that  be  had 
given  away  the  operation. 

There  is  often  an  obsessive  tend¬ 
ency  in  this  business  to  keep  secrets 
for  tbe  sake  of  secrets,  to  try  to  get  se¬ 
crets  for  the  sake  of  getting  secrets, 
without  too  much  concern  for  the  use 
of  information  pried  out  or  denied. 

Once  when  Nikita  Khrushchev  was 
visiting  the  U.S..  he  told  President 
Eisenhower  that  since  both  sides 
hired  so  many  double  agents,  they 
could  save  a  lot  by  splitting  the  cost. 
There  is  a  realistic  edge  to  the  joke. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  spies  on 
each  side  serve  to  keep  the  other  side 
in  work. 

Intelligence  is  important  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  world,  and  it  has  a  proper  pur¬ 
pose — to  provide  warning,  not  only  of 
military  but  also  of  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  other  surprises  that  can  do 
damage  to  the  whole  nation. 

All  countries  seek  to  find  out  what 
they  feel  they  desperately  need  to 
know.  There  isn’t  the  vast  moral  dif¬ 
ference  presumed  in  probing  the  se¬ 
crets  of  adversaries  and  those  of 
friends,  which  can  also  hold  threaten¬ 
ing  possibilities.  It  is  certainly  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  learn  that  Israel,  which 
relies  so  heavily  on  American  aid 
money,  bought  U.S.  secret s.  But  it  is 
disingenuous  to  call  it  exceptionally 
sinful. 

Not  knowing  what  is  really  happen¬ 
ing  with  friends  can  be  as  harmful  as 
not  being  warned  about  foes.  There 
was  a  massive  U.S.  intelligence  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  last  years  of  the  Shah’s 
reign  in  Iran,  in  order  to  please  the 
Shah  by  not  going  behind  the  back  of 
his  secret  police. 

Washington  didn’t  even  know  the 
Shah  was  terminally  ill  until  after  he 
fled  Iran,  nor  was  it  adequately  in¬ 
formed  on  the  scale  of  the  opposition 
and  its  various  movements.  U.S. 
policy  would  have  had  to  be  different, 
instead  of  disastrously  trying  to  prop 
up  the  dying  Shah,  and  the  result 
might  well  have  been  a  quite  different 
regime  from  that  of  Ayatollah  Kho¬ 
meini.  America  and  a  vast  number  of 
other  people  would  have  been  for  bet¬ 
ter  off. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  seek  warn¬ 
ing  on  grave  issues,  by  spying  if 
there's  no  other  way.  But  the  point  is 
to  make  better  policy  and  protect  peo¬ 
ple.  Otherwise,  it’s  expensive  dirty 
tricks  without  justification.  □ 
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Bob  Hoskins:  Tough  Guy,  Tender  Heart 


By  MICHAEL  BILLINGTON 


London 

Bob  Hoskins,  who  shared  the 
Best  Actor  Award  at  Cannes 
this  year  for  his  perform¬ 
ance  as  a  small-time  crook 
in  Neil  Jordan’s  romantic 
thriller  “Mona  Lisa,’*  derides  the 
idea  that  be  is  now  a  star.  Sitting  in 
the  lounge  of  a  smart  London  hotel 
and  filling  the  air  with  broad  Cockney 
vowels,  he  hoots  with  laughter  at  the 
notion  of  himself  as  a  hot  interna¬ 
tional  property. 

“I  don’t  think  I'm  the  sort  of  ma¬ 
teria]  movie  stars  are  made  of,"  he 
says.  “You’ve  got  to  be  a  bit  glamor¬ 
ous  for  that.  I'm  5  foot  6  inches  and 
cubic.  My  own  mum  wouldn’t  call  me 
pretty.” 

But  surely  a  star  is  simply  someone 
who  gets  his  name  above  the  title? 

"Yes,"  retorts  Mr.  Hoskins.  “But 
so  did  Bela  Lugosi.” 

That  is  typical  Hoskins,  whose  con¬ 
versation  is  a  mixture  of  Cockney 
banter  and  homespun  philosophy. 
What  you  meet  off  the  screen  is  very 
much  what  you  see  on  it:  a  chunky 
figure  with  a  powerful,  close-cropped 
head  that  looks  as  though  it  could  bat¬ 
ter  bricks  and  a  gregariously  cheerful 
nature.  But,  star  or  not,  Mr.  Hoskins 
became  a  name  to  American  film 
audiences  through  his  performances 
as  a  brutish  gangland  boss  in  a  Brit¬ 
ish  thriller,  "The  Long  Good  Friday," 
as  the  New  York  mobster  Owney 
Madden  in  Francis  Ford  Coppola’s 
"Cotton  Club”  and  as  a  Hollywood 
screenwriter  in  the  current  "Sweet 
Liberty.” 

Despite  the  ripe  East  End  accent, 
he  was  bom  43  years  ago  in  a  small 
town  in  Suffolk  but  was  brought  up  in 
north  London,  where  his  mother  was 
a  school  cook,  his  father  a  clerical 
worker.  The  latter  once  warned  his 
son:  "You’ll  either  wind  up  a  million¬ 
aire  —  or  on  the  gallows."  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  first  prediction  looks  more 
likely. 

Mr.  Hoskins  quit  school  at  15  and 
for  the  next  10  years  tried  his  hand  at 
almost  everything.  "I  dug  the  roads,” 
he  says,  "drove  a  truck,  became  a 
window  cleaner,  a  porter  in  Covent 
Garden  market,  a  trainee  commer¬ 
cial  artist  and  studied  for  three  years 
to  be  an  accountant :  it  was  only  when 
I  got  the  certificates  1  realized  it  was¬ 
n’t  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  got  into  act¬ 
ing  by  accident.  I  was  in  a  bar,  and 
they  were  auditioning  for  an  amateur 
play  upstairs  and  must  have  thought  I 
was  one  of  the  guys  for  the  audition. 
They  said, 4  You’re  next,’  so  Z  read  the 
part  and  got  the  lead  in  this  play.  An 
agent  saw  me  and  told  me  I  should 
turn  professional  and  I  said,  'Get  me 


a  job  and  I  will.’  I  was  a  very  bad 
actor  to  start  with.  There  was  a  lot  of 
energy  but  no  actual  craft.” 

Mr.  Hoskins  tells  some  hilarious  ac¬ 
tors*  stories  about  his  three-year 
trudge  round  the  British  regional 
theaters  from  1969  to  1972.  One  after¬ 
noon  he  was  playing  Richard  HI, 
began  "Now  is  the  winter  of  our  dis¬ 
content,”  realized  there  were  only 
three  people  sitting  out  front  and 
leapt  straight  into  "My  kingdom  for  a 


Bemie  the  Volt  (Mr.  Hoskins),  chat¬ 
ted  to  the  bemused  star  (John  Giel¬ 
gud),  stuck  on  a  prop  horse  sur¬ 
rounded  by  eddying  smoke.  Mr.  Hos¬ 
kins  stole  the  scene  and,  what  is 
more,  the  attention  of  the  producer 
Kenith  Trodd,  who  gave  him  the  star¬ 
ring  role  of  a  sheet-music  salesman  in 
Dennis  Potter’s  television  series, 
"Pennies  From  Heaven.” 

Since  then  Mr.  Hoskins  has  never 
stopped.  At  Britain’s  National  Thea- 


“But,"  protests  Mr.  Hoskins,  “I’ve 
done  other  things  as  well.  I  played  a 
police  chief  in  *The  Honorary  Consul,'* 
and  in  Alan  Alda’s  'Sweet  Liberty* 
I'm  a  neurotic  American  screenwrit¬ 
er.  If  people  remember  the  heavies, 
it’s  because  what  I  try  and  do  is  make 
the  audience  understand  them.  If  you 
just  show  a  bad  man,  that's  rubbish, 
that’s  cartoon  time.  Eichmann  used 
to  take  flowers  home  to  his  wife  and 
was  a  good  father;  and,  if  you  were 
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Bob  Hoskins,  as  an  ex-convict,  and  Cathy  Tyson,  as  the  prostitute  he  chauffeurs,  in  a 
scene  from  “Mona  Lisa” — “less  of  a  thriller  than  a  love  story,”  he  says. 


horse,"  telling  the  audience  he'd  buy 
them  all  a  drink  in  the  pub  in  five 
minutes. 

But  the  turning  point  for  Mr.  Hos¬ 
kins  came  at  London's  Royal  Court 
Theater  in  1972  with,  significantly,  a 
play  about  the  making  of  a  movie. 
Charles  Wood's  "Veterans”  was  a 
lightly  fictionalized  account  of  the 
filming  of  Tony  Richardson's 
“Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade”;  and 
in  one  scene  the  unit  electrician. 


ter,  he  was  a  failed  crook  in  Sam 
Shepard’s  “True  West”  and  Nathan 
Detroit  in  “Guys  and  Dolls.”  He 
played  Iago  in  the  BBC  TV  Shake¬ 
speare's  "Othello"  and  Mussolini  in 
an  ill-fated  Italian  film  for  HBO.  And 
his  film  career  has  taken  him  from  a 
small  role  in  John  Byron’s  “Inserts," 
with  Richard  Dreyfuss,  to  fame  in 
"Mona  Lisa."  Given  his  own  natural 
bonhomie,  why  is  he  so  often  cast  as 
mobsters  or  monsters? 


playing  him,  you’d  have  to  show  that 
as  well  as  the  perpetrator  of  Nazi 
atrocities. 

"That's  the  great  thing  about  film 
as  opposed  to  the  stage:  you  can  show 
someone  thinking.  You  can  take  an 
audience  into  your  mind  and  your 
bloodstream  so  they  are  not  just  ob¬ 
serving  you,  they’re  feeling  with  you. 
Mind  you,  it  doesn't  always  work.  I 
was  heartbroken  when  I  saw  the  Mus¬ 
solini  Him.  It  was  flat  as  a  pancake 


Vintage  Plotting  Propels 
Mach  II  Planes  in  ‘Top  Gun’ 


because  the  Italians  dub  sound  very 
badly,  so  there  was  this  great  bald 
thing  on  the  screen  and  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  come  from  somewhere 
else.  Z  realized  what  they  were  doing 
and  should  have  compensated  by  act¬ 
ing  with  the  fadal  muscles  more  than 
the  voice.” 

Mr.  Hoskins,  who  calls  himself  a 
survivor,  has,  however,  a  knack  of 
emerging  unscathed  from  even  the 
most  ill-fated  project  and  finding 
something  of  value  in  it.  Even  in  the 
lacquered  gloom  and  fragmented 
narrative  of  "The  Cotton  Club,”  his 
Owney  Madden  had  a  stubby  individ¬ 
uality.  But  Mr.  Hoskins  still  finds  it 
slightly  amazing  he  was  invited  to  be 
in  the  film  at  all. 

"The  phone  went  at  home  one 
night,”  he  says,  "waking  the  kids, 
and  a  voice  said  he  was  Francis  Ford 
Coppola.  I  said  I  was  Henry  VIII  and 
put  the  phone  down.  I  thought  It  was 
some  joker,  but  luckily  he  rang  back. 
The  shooting  itself  was  a  nightmare: 

I  went  out  to  New  York  for  a  10-week 
job  and  wound  up  there  for  eight 
months.  But  I  wouldn’t  have  missed 
it,  because  through  it  I  met  Fred 
G wyrmet  who  became  one  of  my 
greatest  friends.  Francis  also  let  us 
write  all  of  our  own  scenes  and,  If  our 
sequences  work,  it’s  because  they’re 
built  on  a  real  relationship  between 
two  men.  Actually,  1  based  the  whole 
character  of  Owney  Madden  cm  the 
mother  of  a  friend  of  mine.  This 
woman  Is  very  robust,  domineering 
but  caring.  Owney  is  like  that  to  his 
brood,  and  Fred  knew  that  was  how  I 
would  react  when  he  went  on  the 
stray:  like  a  big,  upset,  tyrannical 
mum.” 

There  is  a  strong  streak  of  senti¬ 
mentality  In  Mr.  Hoskins  that  enables 
him  to  humanize  monsters  in  a  way 
few  have  since  Cagney:  alongside 
that  exists  an  instinctive  feminism. 
Surprisingly,  In  view  of  his  burly 
maleness,  he  claims  has  learned 
most  about  acting  from  the  star  ac¬ 
tresses  (Vanessa  Redgrave,  Helen 
Mirren,  Diana  Rigg)  he  has  played 
alongside.  "For  nearly  2,000  years," 
suggests  Mr.  Hoskins,  "women  have 
bad  to  play  a  secondary  role  to  men, 
but  women  can  express  a  private  mo¬ 
ment  or  hidden  thought  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word.  Acting  Is  all  about  the 
revelations  of  those  private,  un¬ 
shielded  moments.  If  you  want  to  find 
out  how  to  express  something,  you 
watch  the  women,  and  that  is  what  I 
have  done  all  through  my  career.  In 
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acting  you’ve  got  to  use  the  feminine 
side  of  you.  I  don’t  mean  the  limp 
wrist  but  what  are  still  considered  the 
feminine  qualities;  vulnerability,  af¬ 
fection,  tenderness.  I  think  a  really 
dignified  person  is  someone  who  al¬ 
lows  all  that  to  show  and  is  not  afraid 
'  to  be  themselves.” 

This  may  be  the  clue  to  Mr.  Hos¬ 
kins’s  success  In  “Mona  Lisa,"  where 
he  plays  George,  an  ex-convict  who 
gets  a  job  chauffeuring  a  black  prosti¬ 
tute  round  London  hotels  and  finds 
himself  failing  in  love  with  her  and 
drawn  into  a  search  for  her  missing 
girlfriend,  a  drug  addict.  When  Neil 
Jordan  (the  Irish  director  who  made 
"Angel”  and  "Company  of  Wolves") 
first  sent  him  the  script,  Mr.  Hoskins 
turned  it  down.  Mr.  Jordan's  revised, 
second  version  had  him  barking  with 
delight.  • 

"In  the  first  version.”  says  Mr. 
Hoskins,  "I  was  running  round  like 
Rambo.  But  1  said  to  Neil,  ‘Ram bo  1 
ain't.'  The  guy  was  one  of  those  super¬ 
heroes,  whereas  the  really  brave  peo¬ 
ple  are  vulnerable.  I  saw  it  right  from 
the  beginning  as  less  of  a  thriller  than 
a  love  story,  and  one  of  the  reasons  I 
adore  it  so  much  is  that  it  goes 
against  the  current  trend. 

"In  a  lot  of  pictures  today  the  core 
of  the  piece  is  hatred  and  revenge.  In 
this,  terrible  things  happen,  but  they 
happen  because  of  the  deep  feelings 
locked  Inside  someone.  The  only  re¬ 
search  I  did  was  to  take  my  daughter 
to  the  London  Zoo  and  look  at  all  those 
beautiful  creatures  in  the  bird  cages. 
To  me  that  explained  George,  who’s 
got  a  big  soul  trapped  inside  him. 
First  of  all  he's  been  in  prison.  But 
he’s  also  trapped  Inside  his  own  igno¬ 
rance.  You  could  never  tell  a  drama 
student  to  go  and  look  at  the  monkeys 
in  the  zoo.  But,  as  an  actor,  you  have 
to  get  an  instinct  for  creating  the 
right  feeling.” 

Mr.  Hoskins  has  the  native  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  the  self-taught.  In  Alan  Alda's 
“Sweet  Liberty,”  he  proved  he  could 
work  the  Methodical  American  way: 
he  and  Mr.  Alda  spent  many  happy 
hours  building  up  the  neurotic 
writer’s  family  history  and  his  domi¬ 
nance  by  an  overachieving  brother. 
Next  spring  Mr.  Haskins  will  also 
branch  out  as  writer/director,  with 
the  shooting  In  Czechoslovakia  of  his 
own  script,  "The  Raggedy  Rawney," 
which  is  about  wartime  gypsies  and  a 
legend  passed  on  to  him  by  his  grand¬ 
mother. 
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By  VINCENT  CANBY 

££■  ■  e’s  a  wild  card  —  flies  by  the  seat  of  his 

pants,”  says  the  senior  officer  of  the  brash 
young  pilot  in  his  command.  "He's  com- 

■  ■  pletely  unpredictable.” 

.  “  T1*  object  ^is  grudging  admiration 

is  Lieut.  Pete  Mitchell,  nicknamed  Maverick,  in  whom 
the  reckless,  romantic,  elitist  (all  pilots  are  officers) 
spirit  of  nearly  60  years  of  military  aviation  movies 
carries  on  in  the  current  hit  "Top  Gun." 

"Top  Gun”  is  a  truly  absurd  movie,  yet  I  enjoyed  it  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  8-year-old  boy  within  me  had  antici¬ 
pated  after  seeing  the  film’s  trailer  last  winter.  It  was  a 
standard  trailer  except  for  the  clips  showing  Jet  fighters 
in  extraordinary  dogfights  at  speeds  that  appeared  to  be 
supersonic,  though  I’m  not  sure  whether  this  is  actually 
possible. 

In  common  (1  suspect)  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
American  public  or  my  generation,  I've  been  a  sucker  for 
movies  about  flying  ever  since  the  1930’s.  Lindbergh’s 
1927  flight  across  the  Atlantic  was  before  my  time,  but 
balsa  models  of  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  were  more  treas¬ 
ured  than  scale  replicas  of  the  Nina,  the  Pinta  and  the 
Santa  Maria.  Then,  as  now,  flying  represented  freedom,  a 
triumph  over  the  gravitational  pull  of  reality. 

This  was  the  time  of  air  shows  put  on  by  pilots  who, 
during  the  Depression,  barnstormed  the  rural  Middle 
West,  demonstrating  loop-the-loops,  barrel  rolls,  wing- 
walks  and,  at  the  climax,  a  parachutist’s  defying  death  by 
free-falling  from  a  plane,  long  before  the  practice  was 
called  sky  diving.  There  were  also  air  races  in  which  the 
latest  in  snub-nosed  monoplanes  raced  —  at  speeds  ap¬ 
proaching  200  miles  per  hour  —  around  yellow  pylons  at 
either  end  of  the  country  airstrip,  sometimes  fatally 
cracking  up  in  a  heap  of  silk  fabric  and  what  looked  to  be 
kindling  wood. 

In  addition  there  were  sideshows.  For  a  small  fee,  one 
might  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  elegant  interior  (Including 
the  bathroom)  of  a  silver-colored  Ford  Tri-Motor  (now  ex¬ 
tinct  except  in  certain  parts  of  Latin  America),  to  antici¬ 
pate  a  future  in  which  one  could  fly  coast-to-coast  in  less . 
than  two  days.  For  a  slightly  larger  fee,  one  could  climb 
into  a  wicker  laundry  basket,  attached  to  a  helium-filled 
balloon,  to  make  a  breathtaking  ascension  in  order  to  see 
the  adjoining  fields  one  already  knew  were  there. 

In  this  age  of  jumbo  jets  (the  interiors  of  which  are  so 
big  I  feel  as  if  I  were  attending  a  memorial  service  rather 
than  going  somewhere),  I  still  have  a  weakness  for  mov¬ 
ies  about  flying.  Now,  however,  they  seem  to  represent 
the  past  rather  than  the  future. 

"Top  Gun,"  made  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Navy  (for  which  it  s  a  live-action  recruiting  poster)  is 
nothing  if  not  high-tech  —  and  this  takes  some  getting 
usu  to.  One  doesn't  initially  respond  to  the  drama  of  the 
dogfights  in  which  Maverick  (Tom  Cruise)  is  at  the  con¬ 
trols  of  an  F-14  Tomcat,  which  can  fly  at  more  than  twice 
the  speed  of  sound  and  carries  seven  tons  of  armament. 
The  equipment  has,  become  so  finely  computerized  you 
get  the  idea  that  anyone  who  has  soloed  10  hours  in  a 
video-game  parlor  could  operate  it. 

Long  gone  are  the  days  when  aces  on  the  order  of 
Eddie  Rickenbacker,  wearing  leather  helmets  with  ear 
flaps,  goggles  to  protect  their  eyes  and  long  white  silk 
scarves  (for  style),  flew  with  the  wind  in  their  faces  and 
could  recognize  their  enemies,  not  as  blips  on  a  radar 
screen  but  by  the  moles  on  their  chins.  Snoopy's  fantasies 
of  wing-on- wing  combat  with  the  Red  Baron  are  what  it 
was  all  about. 

-  It's  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  spectacular 
flying  scenes  of  "Top  Gun"  that,  as  the  film  proceeds,  one 
begins  to  respond  to  the  drama  of  this  computerized  air 
combat.  I  say  this  as  someone  who  still  prefers  a  manual 


stick  shift,  under  the  probably  mistaken  impression  that 
I  m  more  in  touch  with  the  car  than  with  an  automatic 
shift  that  has  a  mind  of  its  own. 

It's  "Top  Gun’s"  possibly  insidious  message  that  air 
warfare  today  really  isn’t  that  different  from  1914-18. 
where  the  pilot  of  a  Jenny  had  to  worry  about  a  tailspin 
‘Top  Gun’s"  Maverick  is  haunted  by  the  specter  of  a’ 
flameout.  In  this  way,  the  film  is  almost  soothing.  As  far 
as  I  can  remember,  nobody  in  the  movie  ever  mentions 
anything  as  disturbing  as  atomic  warheads  or  the  bomb. 
Combat  is  still  a  matter  of  some  gallantry. 

Wild  cards  like  Maverick  have  been  flying  by  the 
since  Wil,,am  Wellman’s  classic, 
Wings  (1927) ,  which  re-created  World  War  I  air  battles 
over  France  in  scenes  combining  new  material  with  news- 
reel  footage  in  seamless  ways  that  can  still  astonish  audi- 
eJ^Sl,EqufJ!.y  seamIess  are  "Top  Gun’s"  cuts  between 
shots  of  real  airplanes  and  the  miniatures  that  stand  in  for 
them  when  planes  appear  to  be  detonated  in  midair. 

In  most  other  respects,  "Top  Gun”  is  standard  movie 
making,  directed  by  Tony  Scott  to  have  the  same  sort  of 
glcesy  look  that  distinguished  his  chic  vampire  movie. 
The  Hunger.”  Its  screenplay  (by  Jim  Cash  and  Jack 
Epps  Jr.)  is  a  retread  of  dozens  of  gung-ho  service  movies 
that  came  out  in  the  peacetime  30’s  and  40’s. 

*  „You  ve  probab,y  setm  so®*  of  them  on  television  at  3 
A.M.  —  movies  about  brilliant  nonconformists  like 
Mavenck,  who  (usually  by  losing  a  best  friend  in  a  fatal 
accident)  learn  respect  for  authority  during  their  trainine 
as  pilots  for  the  Navy  ("Wings  of  the  Navy,"  1938), 
rtie  Corps  ("Devil  Dogs  of  the  Air,”  1935)  and  Army  ("I 
Wanted  Wings,”  1941).  7  1 

Those  movies  were  somewhat  inhibited  by  the  peace¬ 
time  in  which  they  appeared,  and  by  an  isolationism  that, 
in  spite  of  events  In  Europe,  wasn’t  effectively  discredited 
until  Dec.  7, 194L  For  this  reason,  they  were  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  supported  by  the  three  branches  of  the  military  that 
were  thus  glamorized.  However,  as  innocuous  as  most  of 
"Is,  Sf*®  If.  Vs  today,  they  were  regarded  with  a 
good  deal  of  skepticism,  even  by  critics  not  immune  to  the 
spectacle  of  the  aerial  footage. 

ta  P’im  U.,,Devil  Dogs  of  the  Air,"  which 
^gney  in  the  Maverick  role,  Pat  O’Brien 
ashls  best  fnend  and  Margaret  Lindsay  as  the  young 
woman  waiting  on  the  ground.  w 

b,rinf5  “•  “P  to  ^to  without  having  to 
00 “  alrew«ft  carrierpa- 
trolllng  the  Indian  Ocean,  Tom  Cruise’s  Maverick,  an  ar- 
ropm,  self-assured  loudmouth,  gains  the  admiration  of 
137  bk.  ???  behavior  during  a  nonshooting 
dogfight  with  some  MIG-28’s,  representing  an  unfriendly 
nation  that's  never  named.  7 

™  wins  m  appointment  to  the  Navy’s  ad¬ 
vanced  Fighter  Weapons  School  at  the  Miramar  Naval 
Air  Station  outside  San  Diego.  There,  among  other  things, 
he  gains  a  female  friend,  a  beautiful  astrophysicist,  but 
loses  his  longtime  male  pal,  which  profoundly  changes  his 
character  and  makes  Wm  a  better  pilot  when  he  returns  to 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

movies  of  ^  30's  and  40’s,  “Top  Gun"  is 
not  inhibited  by  the  peacetime  in  which  it  has  appeared  It 
has  a  fine  old  shoot-’em-up  climax  in  which  Maverick 
rakra  onthose  nasty  MIG-28’s  (painted  an  ominous  black, 
decorated  with  an  equally  ominous  star,  which,  I  think,  is 
red),  and  becomes,  we  are  told,  "the  most  famous  man  in 
me  country. 

I  'm  not  sure  that  "Top  Gun”  is  a  dependable  inspira- 
J®?.  *? y^Jth  ?f  the  land.  There's  something  awfully 
foolish  about  its  view  of  personal  as  well  as  international 

lts  a!!?al  footaee  Is  as  alluring  as 
ever.  U  still  represents  a  child’s  Idea  of  freedom.  It  also 

““Eht  StiH  be  a  one-on-one  proposition, 
and  not  a  sudden,  unannounced,  impersonal  incineration. 
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sides 

99  Neither’s  kin 
199  Secret 

192  Brutal 

193  Street  shows 
IBS  Fissures 

298 - eagle 

119  Ancient  Asian 
111  Athens 

aggregation? 

113  Occasion  for 
bitter  herbs 

114  Built  a  rattan 

chair 


115  Corundum 

116  Tennis  stroke 
118  Give  new 

courage  to 
129  N.  Y.C.  subway 
line 

122  Spanish 
mural  ist 
124  Value 
127  Talks  back 
139  Cartouche 
132  Milne’s  "When 

we - very 

Young” 

134  Keats's  muse 

135  Stone  markers 
137  Cogwheel 

adjuncts 

139  Dry,  in  MAlaga 
141  Bedouins' 
charms? 

144  Leaf  interstice 
149  Outfielder  Irv 

148  Holy  work  of 
art 

149  Cartoonist 
Gross 

159  Two  words  in  a 
Simon  title 

151  "Trolley 
Song"  word 

152  - Murphy  in 

“Oklahoma  I” 

153  Very  small 
shoe  size 

154  Dainties 

155  Privet's  use 
159  Nobelist 

LagerlOf 
157  Stack  role 

DOWN 

1  Iraqi  city 

2  Duds 

3  Distaff  grad 


4  The  Tel  Aviv 
Times? 

5  Heated 
arguments 

9  Oriental  muse 

7  Word  with 
shirt  or 
Grounds 

8  New  Orleans 
dish 

9  Sycophants 

10  FU11 

11  City  In  SE 
France 

12  - debt: 

Baltic  l.o.u.7 

13  Heron 

14  Puerto  Rican 

- :  San  Juan 

cleric? 

15  Certain  bank 
fleets. 

19  Bank  of  a  rivus 

17  Wroth 

18  E  Yugoslav's 

seasonings? 

14  Heir’s  legacy 
29  Island  off  the 
N.J.  coast 
39  Dapper 

31  "...like - / 

Of  prancing 
Pokry”: 
Dickinson 
33  Slew,  in  poesy 
37  Loewe’s 
partner 
39  Kind  of 
magnet 
42  Storm 
44  Willingly 
49  To  me,  in  Paris 
49  Basis  fora 
civil  suit 
51  C.C.N.Y.or 

N.Y.U.  group 


53  Big  cat 

54  Yugoslav  coins 

55  Jordan's  only 
port 

56  Old  coin  of 
Europe 

58  - tarragon: 

Spanish  spice? 

59  Resemblance 
61  Of  a  reddish* 

brown  hue 

82  Unyielding 
63  Historical 

period 

95  Writer  Hecht 
99  Certain  racers 

99  Routine  state 
71  Second  of  a 
game  trio 

73  " - knew 

well/TTiy 

love. . 

Shak. 

79  This,  in  C4diz 

78  Esprit  de  corps 

79  Did  penance 

80  Wheel  hub 

83  Fleecy  clouds 

84  A  nati.  net¬ 
work 

89  Message  of  a 
Munich  minis¬ 
ter? 

87  Australian— 

„  outiander? 

-88  Schni  trier's 
"La—" 

89  Celerity 
91  Loosen,  in  a 
way 

94  Gridiron  ini¬ 
tials 

95  Assn. 

99  "Dolce - 

nlente" 


97  Lars  liberat¬ 
ed? 

98  Look 

199  Military  com¬ 
mand 

191  Elbe  feeder 
104  Barely  man- 


108  Figures  from 
certain  exams 

187  Reek 

109  Ajax's  god 

112  Harps' fore¬ 
runners 

113  Harvest  wool 


121  First  word  a 

Sarah  Adair 
hymn 

123  French - 

abri? 

125  Warehouses 

129  Part  of  MAS 

128  She  pined  to 
Lancelot 

129  Kin  of  pine 
martens 

131  Maui  word 

133  Moli&re's 

"L’ - des 

marls" 

139  Met  bass-ba 
tone 

138  Coin  drop 

149  Mouthward 


1 14  BelHnfarta  "  Coin  drop 
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Beersheba,  circa  1919 


ONE-PIANO  TOWN 


BEERSHEBA  is  one  of  the  oldest  - 
cities  in  the  world,  dating  back  at  ” 
V  least  4.000  years.  But  to  say  that  it  is 
steeped  in  culture  would  be  overstat¬ 
ing  its  charms.  Once  the  city  of  the 
Patriarchs,  it  was  onjy  in  1900  that 
the  Turks  started  to  resettle  the  site 
in  order  to  have  an  administrative 
centre  from  which  to  collect  the 
taxes  the  Beduin  on  camelback  ex¬ 
acted  from  traders  bringing  in  their 
goods  from  Egypt.  They  built  a  flour 
mill  and  a  mosque  and  European 
engineers  crisscrossed  the  sand  with 
roads  that  were  only  grudgingly 
asphalted  years  later. 

Then,  in  World  War  1  came  the 
British  under  General  Allenby,  some 
of  them  to  find  their  final  resting- 
place  in  a  war-graves  cemetery.  La¬ 
ter.  a  park  was  planted  in  his  name, 

. ,  replete  with  a  bust,  but  vandals  des- 
“  troved  it  and  it  has  never  been  re¬ 
placed. 

In  fact,  little  of  the  past  has  been 
reconstructed  in  Beersheba.  not 
even  the  spectacular  tel  just  outside 
the  modern  city.  Because  authority 
over  the  area  is  in  dispute,  everyone 
is  blaming  everyone  else  for  the  lack 
of  progress  in  preparing  the  site  as  a 
tourist  attraction. 

But  there  is  much  more  than  heat 
and  dust  in  Beersheba,  especially 
after  the  wave  of  Soviet  Jewish  im¬ 
migration  of  the  1970s,  which 
brought  many  gifted  musicians  to  the 
town”  The  local  chamber  orchestra 
became  the  renowned  Israel  Sinfo- 
nietta  Beersheba,  which  achieved 
international  stature  when  Mendi 
Rodan  took  over  as  musical  director 
some  years  ago.  Top-ranking  artists 
now  come  to  the  desert  to  play  as  a 
►  natural  extension  of  any  tour  of 
Israel. 

In  fact,  the  city  from  its  inception 
had  both  an  audience  and  a  show. 
Just  after  Israel's  conquest  of  the 
town  in  1948,  Leonard  Bernstein 
played  with  the  Philharmonic  on  a 
piano  placed  outdoors  while  soldiers 
in  fatigues  sat  on  crates  listening 
raptly. 


The  JERUSALEM  SYMPHONY  ORCHES¬ 
TRA,  Yuri  AJtarowvitdl  conducting;  with 
Rracba  Eden  and .  Alexander  Twnir,  dno- 
ptonbto  (Bujenei  Hi'om,  Jerusalem.  June  5). 
Liszt:  -Dame'’  -  Symphony;  Scfanbert-Uszi: 
“Wanderer1 ‘'-Fintaqr,  Unb  "Two",  Lament 
and  Triumph. 

TO  OUR  good  fortune  the  centen¬ 
ary  of  Franz  Liszt's  death  and  the 
175th  anniversary  of  his  birth  fall 
together,  so  that  we  have  to  cele¬ 
brate  him  only  once  in  a  generation. 
As  with  every  second-  and  third- 
rate  composer,  there  are  some  very 
good  pieces  to  be  remembered  out  of 
a  huge  catalogue  of  mediocre  works, 
which  are  being  performed  over  the 
years  anyway,  without  the  excuse  of 
anniversaries!  In  the  case  of  this 
performance  the  choice  was  by  no 
means  felicitous.  We  were  treated  to 
a  seemingly  endless  45-minute 
“Dante"  Symphony,  where  all  the 
hollow  rhetorics  and  empty  bombast 
were  mercilessly  brought  down  on 
us.  Even  the  new-found  ending,  for 
which  Aharonovitch  claims  credit, 
did  not  save  us  from  utter  boredom. 

The  conductor  put  all  his  consider¬ 
able  energy  and  drive  behind  his 


Liora  Moriel 


Another  memorable  Philharmo¬ 
nic  concert  was  foe  one  during  the 
tense  period  in  1967,  when  cellist 
Jacqueline  du  Pr6  and  her  husband, 
pianist  Daniel  Barenboim,  with  con¬ 
ductor  Zubin  Mehta,  gave  a  per¬ 
formance  to  a  packed  house  in  a 
local  movie  theatre.  “This  was  a  very 
moving  experience,"  recalls  Bruria 
Navi,  the  mayor  s  wife;  “I  don’t  think 
anyone  who  was  there  that  day  will 
ever  forget  it.” 

Some  things  have  changed  since 
then,  but  not  enough.  There  is  still 
no  haJJ  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  symphony  orchestra,  limiting 
foe  growth  of  the  Sinfonictta,  its 
repertoire  and  its  subscription  list. 
There  is  only  one  grand  piano  in  a 
Beersheba  hall  -  foe  one  in  foe 
Conservatory,  which  was  never  in¬ 
tended  to  become  the  main  centre 
for  foe  cultural  life  of  a  city  of 
120,000. 

The  Beersheba  Municipal  Theatre 
has  also  grown  considerably  and  now 
has  thousands  of  subscribers  and  is 
as  often  on  the  road  as  at  home.  But 
its  home  is  a  small  community  centre 
seating  only-  300,  not  really  built  to 
accommodate  a  professional 
theatre.  Its  style,  too,  is  cramped  by 
foe  technical  drawbacks. 

The  municipality’s  project  for  a 
building  that  will  provide  a  worthy 
theatre  and  concert  hall  has  still  not 
got  off  the  ground  Meanwhile  the 
local  labour  council  went  ahead  with 
plans  for  its  own  cultural  centre  and 
last  month,  after  many  delays.  Prime 
Minister  Peres  was  present  at  the 
unveiling  ceremony  of  foe  sign  on 


foe  site  of  the  building  waiting  to  be 
constructed. 

Because  of  political  differences 
between  Mayor  Navi  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  foe  labour  council,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  resolved  once 
Navi  steps  down  in  July  to  take  up  a 
-  senior  Histadrut  post  in  Tel  Aviv, 
the  hall  has  taken  on  added  signrfi- 
.  ranee.  Some  predict  that  foe  two 
prized  local  assembles  will  decide  to 
switch  patrons  to  take  advantage  of 
foe  superior  facilities  foe  Histadrut’s 
hall  will  be  offering. 

Whatever  foe  hall,  foe  theatre  has 
taken  on  some  ambitious  projects 
for  next  season,  including 
Shakespeare’s  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  and  'Sam  Sheppard's  latest 
Broadway  success,  A  Lie  in  the 
Wind ,  which  is  fully  four  hours  long. 
The  Sinfooiefta  is  planning  an 
.American  tour. 

„  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
cultural  production  of  recent  months 
comes  from  an  unexpected  source: 
'foe  municipal  youth  band.  Estab¬ 
lished  some  20  years  ago  by  foe  man 
who  still  leads  it,  Nissim  Alshcch, 

■  foe  band  has  taken  part  in  five  inter¬ 
national  festivals  in  Europe  over  foe 
years  and  is  now  releasing  its  first 
album!, '  ;  • - 

“This  is  the  first  time  an  Israeli 
youth  band  has  put  out  a  record  of 
professional  standard,”  says 
Alshech.  “We  had  it  pressed  in  Ger¬ 
many,  because  there  was  no  way  of 
ensuring  foe  highest  quality  here.  It 
is  also  foe  first  time  a  youth  band  has 
played  such  a  wide  range  of  music: 
Israeli  numbers,  classical,  jazz  and 
traditional  marches.  I  also  believe 
that  this  is  foe  first  record  featuring 
Paul  Ben-Haim’s  march.” 

Half  foe  first  pressing  of  2,000  has 
been  snapped  up  by  parents  and  the 
municipality,  which  intends  to  use 
foe  disc  as  a  gift  for  important  visi¬ 
tors  from  abroad.  For  this  purpose, 
it  put  up  the  money  for  foe  jacket, 
which  tells  foe  story  of  the  town  in 
words  and  in  pictures. 


Rain  of 
bombast 


MUSIC 

Yohanan  Boehm 


presentation,  eliciting  an  efficient 
and  precise  performance  from  his 
musicians.  The  orchestra  dutifully 
fulfilled  its  task  of  playing  all  foe 
superfluous  notes  (millions  of 
them!).  The  Neve-Shir  female  choir 
from  Petab  Hkva  (director  Natan 
Margalit)  sang  the  few  lines 
pleasantly,  though  indistinctly.  But 
none  of  these  efforts  could  compen¬ 
sate  for  foe  ordeal. 

The  same  goes  for  die  final  Sym¬ 
phonic  Poem  ‘Tasso”,  but  it  took 
half  the  time,  and  its  brassy  finale 
impressed  foe  audience.  In  the  nod¬ 
dle,  Liszt  the  arranger  came  to  the 
fore.  The  overburdened  score  by 


Schubert  imposed  on  a  angle  pianist 
textures  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
reduction  from  an  orchestral  score 
and  posed  a  iour  deforce  to  pianists. 
Liszt  turned  it  into  a  concerto  for  two 
pianos  with  orchestra.  Some  happy 
instrumental  ideas  occur,  though 
traditionalists  will  find  it  difficult  to 
accept  this  version. 

The  duo-pianists  Eden-Tamir 
att ended  to  their  respective  parts  - 
conveniently  split  up  from  a  deman¬ 
ding  solo  part. into  two  easier,  com¬ 
plimentary  onhs— with  their  custom¬ 
ary  reliability  and  clockwork  preci¬ 
sion. 

The  rendition  of  foe  song  itself. 

1  with  its  variations,  seemed  oversen¬ 
timentalized  in  the  beginning, 
though  it  later  slipped  into  foe  right 
tempo.  The  cooperation  between 
soloists,  conductor  and  orchestra 
was  complete,  Liszt  the  arranger 
proved  ms  mettle,  though  I  suspect 
he  must  have  felt  frustrated  that 
there  was  no  room  for  trumpets, 
trombones  and  drums  to  apply  in  the 
good  old  Weimar  tradition,  no  rous¬ 
ing  finale  for  Walhalhan  splendour 
and  bombast. 


“FINALLY  THERE’S  something 
to  do  in...”  -  well,  it  may  be  Haifa, 
or  even  some  really  far-out  provin¬ 
cial  outpost  like  Tiberias,  for  that  is 
.  foe  cry  that  goes  out  when  a  pub 
opens  or  the  cinemas  stay  open. 

Incredible  though  it  seems  today, 
they  used  to  have  a  peculiar  idea  of 
fun  on  foe  shores  of  Lake  Kinneret 
abour  a  thousand  years  ago.  That 
was  when  Tiberians  were  foe  na¬ 
tion's  intellectual  elite,  so  the  mes¬ 
sage  for  today  may  be  a  little  shaky. 

.  They  weren't  into  water  skiing  or 
milk  bars  or  fun  festivals,  and  they 
lived  contentedly  without  films  on 
Fridays,  or  even. on  Tuesdays.  No, 
the  way  top  Tiberians  once  got  their 
kicks  was  by  laboriously  devising  the 
Hebrew  vowel-point  system,  thus 
safeguarding  foe  traditional  voca¬ 
lization  and,  therefore,  foe  literal 
.textual  transmission  of  foe  Bible. 

One  can  easily  imagine  Aharon 
Ben- Asher,  a  prominent  Tiberian  of 
the  10th  century,  saying  one  day, 
“Hey,  there’s  not  much  to  do  in  this 
town,  let’s  go  lay  the  foundations  of 
Hebrew  grammar!  Let's  really  tackle 
that  old  j/iva!  And  we'U  call  our 
team  foe  'Masoretes'!” . 

And  so  they  would  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  not  get  into  their  cars 
(there  were  none)  and  as  a  result  also 
not  turn  on  foe  car  radios.  Without 
such  normal  morning  behaviour, 
there  was  little  alternative  except  to 
start  worrying  about  the  shva,  for 
instance,  on  which  Ben- Asher  com¬ 
posed  a  major  work. 

Other  rules  of  vocalization  and 
accentuation  not  germane  to  the 
shva  complexities  also  occupied 
these  deprived  Tiberians,  for  when 
diversions  are  few,  much  time  can  be 
spent  just  with  the  shva  nah  (the 
quiescent  shva)  and  even  more  with 
foe  shva  na,  with  its  problematic 
mobility  in  foe  context  of  certain 
accents  and  methods  of  noting  it. 

And  that  is  why,  today,  Hebrew  is 
written  and  pronounced  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Tiberias  vowel-point 
system.  It  all  happened  when  the  city 
was  in  its  second  intellectual  flower¬ 
ing,  under  Arab  rule.  The  first 
period  of  bloom,  under  Roman  rule, 
had  been  more  than  500  years  ear¬ 
lier,  when  foe  so-called  Jerusalem 
Talmud  was  completed  -  so-called 


LOSING  A  pet  can  greatly  upset  its 
owner.  You  don't  know  what  has 
happened  to  your  dog.  cat  or  parrot 
Imagination  runs  wild  and  foe  pet 
owner  is  often  distraught. 

I  suggest  that  if  your  pet  gets  lost, 
don't  wait  for  it  to  come  home  but 
make  a  serious  effort  to  find  it.  Here 
are  some  suggestions  about  places  to 
look. 

If  the  missing  pet  is  a  male  dog, 
there’s  always  the  possibility  that 
he’s  courting  some  female  in  foe 
vicinity.  Take  a  good  walk  around 
the  neighbourhood  and  look  for 
groups  of  male  dogs. 

If  this  isn't  successful,  then  go  to 
the  municipal  dog  pound  and  to  foe 
local  SPCA  kennel.  Your  dog  may 
have  been  picked  up  by  the  municip¬ 
al  dog  catchers,  for  if  he  was  running 
about  unleashed,  then  they  are  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  pick  him  up.  Don't 
rely  on  a  telephone  query.  The 
workers  at  tbe  pound  may  not  recog¬ 
nize  your  dog  from  your  description 
or  foe  dog  may  be  brought  in  just 
after  your  call.  Go  to  foe  pound 
during  worlridg  hours  and  if  your  dog 
isn’t  there,  leave  a  description  and 
even  a  picture  if  you  have  one  and 
give  them  your  telephone  number  at 
borne  and  at  work.  You  should  also 
post  notices  in  the  neighbourhood 
offering  the  finder  a  reward. 

If  your  dog  is  in  the  municipal 
pound,  it  is  important  to  get  it  back 
as  soon  as  posable  as  unclaimed 
dogs  often  end  up  as  experimental 
animals  for  medical  schools.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  put  a  metal  tag  with 
your  telephone  number  on  foe  dog's 
collar,  along  with  his  licences,  but 
the  best  thing  of  all  is  not  to  let  your 
dog  run  free.  A  dog  running  free  is  in 
extreme  danger  of  being  poisoned  by 
foe  municipality  or  of  being  run  over 
by  a  car.  By  law,  any  dog  that  is 
outside  its  fenced  property  without  a 
leash  and  muzzle  can  be  impounded 
or  even  destroyed  as  a  stray.  Many 
lovely  pets  have  been  lost  this  way. 
CATS  are  a  different  matter  since 
they  can  disappear  right  under  your 
nose.  They  are  not  ordinarily  im¬ 
pounded  but  if  your  cat  is  missing, 
post  notices  around  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  offering  a  reward.  If  it  is  a  pure 
breed,  cootact  the  local  pet  shops 
since  someone  may  try  to  sell  it  to 
them.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  speak 
to  the  head  of  the  animal  division  at 
your  nearest  medical  school  since 
there  axe  people  who  trap  cats  and 
sell  them  for  experimental  purposes. 
Check  with  the  SPCA  because  some¬ 
times  a  kind-hearted  person  will  take 
a  lost  cat  to  the  shelter. 

Tame  cats  often  get  adopted  by 
people  who  think  they  are  homeless. 
The  neighbourhood  notices  will  help 


Keep  Cool  With  a 
JERUSALEM  POST  SUN  SHIELD 


Protect  your  car  interior  from  the  fierce 
simimer  sim  witha  JenisalemPost  accordion- 
style  sun  shiald — effective,  practical,  with  an 
eyecatching  motif  designed  by  The  PosFsown 

“Dr^  Bones.” 

Get  yours  today! 


TOURISTS!  The  ideal  souvenir  from  Israel — 
take  home  a  Jerusalem  Post  sun  shield  for  your 
oar.  Itfllbeahitin  your  home  town! 

Distributed  by  Atlas  Lid.  Qnantrty  orders  mviled: 

TeL 03-37 8901. 

Available  at  most  places  where  The  Jerusalem  Post  is 
sold- only  NIS  6  including  VAT. 


Dotting 

their 

eyes 


MY  OWN  PERCH 
Heiga  Dudroao 


because  it  was  done  in  Tiberias. 
(They  were  achievers,  down  here  by 
the  Lake,  but  they  lacked  good  PR.) 

THE  FIRST  of  the  Ben-Asher 
dynasty'  was  Asher  the  Great,  who 
lived  in  the  early  8th  century  and 
begat  four  (or  five)  generations,  all 
practically  Yekkes  in  their  capacity 
for  spending  their  days  classifying 
minutiae. 

The  fourth  generation  was  Moses 
who.  besides  busily  pointing  vowels, 
wrote  a  poem  called  “Wine  Song,” 
or  “Song  of  foe  Vine.”  But  don't 
jump  to  conclusions,  it  is  about  the 
people  of  Israel  who  are  compared 
to  a  vine  whose  roots  are  the  pat¬ 
riarchs,  and  from  which  come  forth 
the  prophets  and  the  sages. 

What  they  missed,  born  too  early, 
so  long  before  digital  clocks!  All 
those  Ben-Ashers  stuck  in  Tiberias 
among  those  millions  of  handmade 
dots  and  tiny  lines!  Nothing  but 
hataph  kamats  and  tsere  baser,  alle¬ 
gorical  verse,  and  an  occasional  dip 
in  foe  Hot  Springs! 

Ah  Teverya,  undeveloped 
Teverya  of  foe  Masoretes,  so  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  phonology  and  mor¬ 
phology!  It’s  possible  they  were 
simply  victims  of  the  heat  (there  was, 
if  you  can  bear  to  recall  this  incon¬ 
trovertible  fact,  no  air-conditioning 
either). 

Even  back  then,  there  was  bound 
to  be  competition,  though  one 
mustn't  think  in  terms  of  team 
sports.  The  rival  school  of  Ben- 
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Furs, fins  and 
feathers 

by  D'vora  Ben  Shaul 


here.  I  once  reclaimed  my  Siamese 
cat  from  a  lovely  lady  who  is  a  real 
cat  lover.  Some  boys  had  found  this 
miserable,  over-fed  beast  of  mine 
rummagmg  in  the  garbage  bins. 
They  thought  the  poor  fellow  might 
be  lost  and  hungry  so  they  took  him 
to  a  lady  who  loves  cats.  I  must  say 
the  cat  didn't  mind  at  all  and  when 
foe  lady  contacted  me  because  of  the 
notices  I  had  posted,  I  wept  to  her 
house  and  found  my  cat  quite  happi- 


Naphtali.  also  of  formerly  intellec¬ 
tual  Tiberias,  differed  on  many 
minor  points  of  vocalization. 

Scholars  know  all  about  foe  work, 
in  Arabic,  entitled  The  Book  of 
Differences  between  the  Two  Mas¬ 
ters ....  Ben-Asher's  side  won.  Even 
Maimonides.  later  on,  gave  more 
points  to  Ben-Asher. 

Tiberias  also  won  out  over  Baby¬ 
lon.  where  scholars  were  similarly 
inventing  vowel  and  punctuation 
marks  io  standardize  biblical  texts, 
for  Babylon,  it  will  be  remembered, 
lacked  Toto,  aerobics  and  video.  So 
they.  too.  were  resigned  to  situug 
around  making  minute  compilations 
of  variants  and  peculiarities  in  Heb¬ 
rew  texts,  expressions,  and  spell¬ 
ings. 

The  Babylonians,  also  struggling 
tediously  without  copying  machines 
or  automation  systems,  put  foeir 
little  dots  and  scribbles  at  the  top  of 
each  line  of  text.  The  winning 
Tiberians  strewed  them  top,  middle 
and  bottom.  Take  that.  Pumbedifba! 

We  haven't  time  to  go  into  the 
long-standing  tumour  that  some  Ben- 
Ashers  were  Karaites,  or  to  poke 
around  looking  for  Karaite  thinking 
embedded  in  those  grammatical 
works.  No.  there's  no  time  nowa¬ 
days  because  we  must  find  a  parking 
space,  get  the  blender  and  the  wire¬ 
less  phone  repaired,  look  for  the 
credit  card,  and  get  tickets  for  the 
festival. 

Who  has  a  moment  for  even  a 
peek  at  Pinsker's  Emldamg  in  das 
Babylonisch-Hebraeische  Punkta - 
donssystem ?  (That's  not  the  “street” 
Pinsker,  but  his  father  Simha,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Karaite  litera¬ 
ture.) 

And  so  we  say  goodbye  to  Tiberias 
of  a  thousand  years  ago.  where  not 
only  the  elite  kept  busy  with  gram¬ 
mar.  No.  the  city’s  teachers  were  in 
great  demand  as  the  veTy  finest,  and 
could  always  get  jobs  abroad:  and, 
even  the  women  and  children  of 
Tiberias  spoke  the  best  and  purest 
Hebrew. 

No  time  for  that  nice  10th-century 
stray  about  foe  Tiberias  boy  named 
Gad,  who  didn't  answer  his  mother 
when  she  pronounced  foe  gjmmel 
differently  once  because....  Ob. 
there  goes  foe  telephone.  But  it’ll  be 
a  wrong'number. 


ly  sleeping  off  his  dinner  on  her 
living  room  sofa. 

Cats  can  also  wear  a  tag  with  your 
telephone  number  on  it  but  foe  col¬ 
lar  it  is  attached  to  should  be  a  strip 
of  elastic  since  ordinary  collars  are 
dangerous  for  cats;  when  the  cat 
climbs  trees,  tbe  collar  can  get 
caught,  chocking  the  animal.  An  elas¬ 
tic  band  easily  slips  over  foe  cats 
bead  if  he  wants  to  free  himself. 

LOST  PARROTS  can  also  be 
found.  Pet  shops  and  foe  zoo  should 
be  contacted  since  most  people  who 
find  such  a  bird  have  no  cage  and 
often  give  it  to  the  zoo  or  try  selling  it 
to  a  pet  shop.  Tell  foe  pet  dealers 
that  you  are  offering  a  reward  and 
leave  your  telephone  number  with 
them  and  witb  foe  zoo.  You  can  also 
put  a  metal  ring  with  your  telephone 
number  on  your  parrot.  These  bands 
are  light  and  do  not  cause  any  dis¬ 
comfort  or  hinder  flying. 

As  for  a  lost  canary  or  -finch, 
there's  not  much  hope  of  finding 
them  or  of  catching  them  if  you  do 
find  them.  They  also  do  not  do  very 
well  when  free  and  mostly  come  to 
an  unhappy  end.  However,  it's  still 
worthwhile  notifying  the  zoo  and  the 
pet  shops,  just  in  case. 

Parakeets  are  also  not  easy  to  find 
but  do  go  to  tbe  zoo  and  leave  a 
message  with  the  bird  keeper.  Para¬ 
keets  are  highly  social  birds  and 
more  than  once  when  working  for 
the  zoo,  I  arrived  in  the  morning  to 
find  a  little  lost  parakeet  sitting  on 
the  outside  of  the  parakeet  aviary 
and  begging  to  get  in.  They  had 
arrived  because  they  were  attracted 
by  foe  chatter  of  other  parakeets. 


Enjoy  Learning  At  Ulpan  Akiva 

Modem  Hebrew  and  spoken  Arabic  Intensive  courses 


At  the  Ulpan  residence  in  the  Green  Beech  Hotel,  Netsnya. 
(sport  facilities,  swimming  pool,  beach) 

A  Joint  learning  experience  fax  you,  your  family, 
yoarchOdren  and  you  friends. 
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The  cat 
and  I 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam  Arad 


LOOKING  back  from  our  present 
high-rise  existence.  I  remember  that 
one  drawback  of  living  on  the 
ground  floor  was  the  cats,  and  one 
advantage  foe  kittens,  though  these 
soon  grew  up  and  joined  the  enemy 
camp.  The  cats  used  to  make  love 
and  war;  simultaneously,  it  often 
seemed,  and  at  the  top  of  foeir  lungs. 
Sometimes  they  stayed  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  other  times  foey  preferred  our 
balcony  for  their  hit-and-kiss  net .  but 
always  while  they  were  about  it,  they 
wouldn't  let  us  sleep. 

Next  they  had  kittens,  and  invari¬ 
ably  there  came  a  stage  in  the  life  of 
each  new  generation  when  they  set 
out  exploring  and  discovered  our 
balcony  doors.  It  was  the  glass  that 
got  them.  Here  was  this  nice  room 
with  lots  of  things  to  rub  against,  roll 
over,  hide  under,  claw  at  -  here  it 
was  before  their,  eyes,  and  foey 
couldn't  reach  it.  They  would  touch 
the  glass  with  tentative  paws,  tilt 
their  heads  this  way  and  that,  peer  at 
us  humans  in  the' room  with  great 
round  baffled  eyes,  and  go  off  at  last 
with  their  tails  curled  in  question 
marks. 

Adorable  as  they  were,  they  al¬ 
ways  stayed  on  their  side  of  the  glass 
and  I  on  mine,  since  I  don't  greatly 
care  for  animals,  particularly  cats. 
(Contrary  to  common  wisdom.  I 
love  children:  the  two  don't  go 
together.)  It's  also  said  that  animals 
know  by  instinct  whether  you  like 
them  or  not.  and  1  don't  buy  that 
either.  Fact,  whenever  we  go  to  see 
our  friends  Ada  and  Joel,  their  cat. 
Cinderella  by  name,  only  waits  for 
me  to  sit  down  and  hop!  she's  on  my 
lap.  Great  instinct. 

Dogs  are  fond  of  me  too.  Visiting 
dogs  nearly  always  pick  me  to  have 
their  heads  stroked  and  ears  scratch¬ 
ed.  They  also  follow  me  around  the 
house  wherever  I  go.  though  that 
probably  is  because  they  notice  I'm 
foe  big  wheel  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
chief  provider  of  nourishment.  Dogs 
are  no  fools  -  foey  know  which  side 
foeir  bread  is  buttered  on.  That's 
why  I'm  not  in  the  least  flattered  by 
their  liking  me:  it  isn't  much  of  an 
ego  booster  to  have  someone  dote 
on  you  because  you  gave  him  a 
cookie. 

THOUGH  I  do  sometimes  stand  by 
the  window  to  watch  the  graceful 
ballet  of  the  starlings  at  dusk,  on  the 
whole  I  can't  get  very  enthusiastic 
about  birds  either.  Hitchcock  must 
have  had  people  like  me  in  mind 
when  he  made  that  scajy  film  about 
hordes  of  birds  launching  a  vicious 
attack  on  humans.  Perhaps  it  is  their 
unpredictability,  along  with  a  faint 
sense  of  menace,  of  potential  vio¬ 
lence,  that  puts  us  off  animals. 

Or  perhaps  they  just  bore  us.  I 
don't  often  go  to  the  zoo.  as  you  may 
have  gathered,  but  when  I  do  hap¬ 
pen  to  find  myself  there,  it  is  the 
monkey  cage  that  I  generally  look 
for.  At  least  there  is  some  action 
there,  if  it’s  only  Je aping  from  branch 
to  branch  and  peeling  bananas;  at 
least  there  is  some  interest  on  the 
monkeys'  part  in  what’s  going  on. 
The  other  Z09  animals  just  pace  back 
and  forth,  mostly,  or  stand  around 
looking  sad,  at  any  rate  to  my 
anthropomorphic  mind. 

Now  don’t  go  and  get  mad  at  me, 
all  you  animal  lovers,  for  I  promise 
you  I  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.  All  I  want 
of  animals  is,  they  should  go  their 
way  and  let  me  go  mine.  Also,  they 
should  stay  out  of  my  lap. 
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Opening  Dates:  Hebrew 
hfurpw  ARABIC 

June  23,  1986  Oct.  6,  1986  June  30.  1986  Ocl  14.  1986 

July  Z  1986  Nov.  3.  1986  July  28.  1986  Nov.  10. 1986 

Sept-  8.  1986  Dec.  1,  1986  Sept.  15.  1986  Dec.  8.  1986 

[High  Holidays)  ISuccoi) 

•  Hebrew  courses  last  24  days,  8  or  20 weeks  tor  youth,adults  and 
families  (with  children  horn  12  years  ol  age  upwards) 

•  Civil  servants  apply  directly  to  Ulpan  ABvn  or  to  tbe  education 
officer  in  your  office. 

•  tfeacheis  on  Sabbatical  can  enroll  in  □  special  study  programme. 

•  The  courses  ai  Ulpan  Attn  axe  recognized  by  the  MffiMryol 
Education  and  Culture.  They  enUUe  graduates  to  to-servioe 

training  credit 

•  Residents  al  Netanya  and vicinity  accepted  asextemal  students 

•  Seductions  granted  to  groups. 

7b-  apasAlAaManrz.tetanBiknaHabnwStOdrOiaIre, 
rioJaM,  4*103  Nataiya,  tanlfM.  053423U/3) 

OrZancation  Department,  WZO.  515  Park  Artnu*.  Mew  Toxk, 
R.T.10OIDJJL, 

_  (ftL75£460A«t:2S9? _ 

Please  send  me  your  information  brochure  without  obligation 

on  my  part,  including  prices  and  registration  forms.  ||||jp 

Name  .  Address  . 


THE  HEBREW  UfllVElUITV 
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Department  of  Sociology  and  Social  Anthropology 

As  part  of  the  International  Sociological  Association  Seminar  on  Alternative  Family  Patterns  in  Modem 
Society,  we  shall  honour  the  memory  of  Prof.  Yonma  Garber-Talmon  h":  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  her  death. 

The  memorial  meeting  will  take  place  at  the  Senate  Hall,  Mount  Scopus,  on  Wednesday.  June  11, 1986. 

3-6  p.m.  Memorial  Session 
Chairperson:  Dr.  Charlotte  Green -Schwartz 

Opening  Address:  Prof.  Harvey  Goldberg.  Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology  and  Social  Anthropology 
Presentations  by  Prof.  Yonina  Talmon’s  former  students: 

Prof.  Moshe  ShOkeM:  Without  Family  and  Community:  Israeli  Emigrants  in  New  York 
Prof-  Menahem  Rosner:  Family  and  fQAutz:  Accentuated  Conflict  or  Equilibrium 
Prof.  Erik  Cohen;  The  Dynamics  of  \fixed  Thaf-Earong  Couples  in  Bangkok 
Prof.  Shkxno  Deshen;  The  Fanffly  Life  of  Blind People 
730  p.m.:  Award  Presentation  Ceremony  at  the  Senate  Hall 
Chairman:  Prof.  Don  Patinkm,  President  of  the  Hebrew  University 

Dr.  Chartotte&een-Scftwartz,  Chairperson  of  the  Yonina  TaJmon  Memorial  Fund  will  award  the  Prize  to 
Dr.  Majid  Al-HaJ  for  his  essay:  The  Changing  Arab  Kinship  Structure:  The  Effects  of  Modernization  In  an 
Urban  Community 

The  meeting  and  the  lectures  will  pe  conducted  in  English.  The  public  is  invited. 
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The  faded  dream  of  rental  housing 


Monday,  June  9. 1986  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  ^ 


AIRLINE- 


TEL  AVIV.  -  Putting  up  rental 
housing  could  help  pull  the  building 
industry  out  of  its  present  slump  and 
provide  work  for  a  shrinking  labour 
force. 

Perhaps  the  largest  group  to  wel¬ 
come  rental  housing  ^potential  im¬ 
migrants  from  the  affluent  western 
countries. 

Interestingly  enough,  4J40  per¬ 
sons  arrived  on  "look  before  you 
leap”  potential  immigrant  visas  in 
1985,  slightly  less  than  the  4,665 
which  arrived  with  true  immigrant 
status. 

These  potential  immigrants  are 
willing  to  become  immigrants  only 
after  they  have  studied  the  situation 
at  first  hand,  found  suitable  work 
and  schooling  for  their  children. 
They  are  spiritually  willing  to  settle, 
but  materially  hesitant,  one  contrac¬ 
tor  said. 

True,  the  government  offers  them 
housing  on  rather  good  terms;  but 
these  immigrants  are  used  to  a  much 
higher  standard  of  housing  -  and  in 
much  better  neighbourhoods. 

Buying  a  fairly  large  and  comfort¬ 
able  flat  in  one  "of  the  better  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  of  Holon,  for  example, 
can  cost  $80,000  plus.  In  North  Tel 
Aviv  the  price  can  easily  be  twice  this 
much.  And  in  Kfar  Sava  a  170.000 
square  metre  dwelling  goes  for 
5150.000.  although  five  and  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  away,  across  the  Green  Line, 
the  same  size  house  can  cost  only 
S100.000.  for  land  is  much  cheaper 
there. 

And  although  government  mort¬ 
gages  (a  family  of  four  can  today 
obtain  up  to  S40.000  in  mortages) 
can  reduce  this  immediate  outlay 
substantially,  it  does  not  change  the 
attitude  of  most  of  these  immigrants. 
First  they  want  to  make  sure  that 
they  want  to  settle  here,  before  they 
dig  deep  into  their  reserves. 

Most  western  immigrants,  despite 
the  notion  held  by  many  Israelis,  are 
not  ■’rich:"  their  standard  of  living 
might  be  much  higher  than  that  in 
Israel,  but  this  high  standard  pre¬ 
vents  most  from  saving  money. 

Another  group  consists  of  “senior 
citizens"  who  might  retire  here  if,  in 
addition  to  moderately  priced  rental 
housing  (they  do  not  care  to  buy  at 
their  age),  another  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  condition  existed:  adequate  and 
fairly  cheap  health  care. 

They  are  used  to  private  doctors  - 
and  private  doctors  are  expensive  in 
Israel  -  with  $4Q  to  $50  a  visit  for 
minor  ailments  an  accepted  mini¬ 


mum.  Israelis  can  rave  about  the 
wonderful  climate  here;  but  why 
retire  to  Israel  when  one  can  have 
the  same  climate  in  California,  plus 
being  close  to  doctors  one  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  as  well  as  the  children  and 
grandchildren?  Unless,  of  course, 
living  is  substantially  cheaper  here, 
cheap  enough  so  that  with  the  same 
budget  one  can  also  afford  a  trip  or 
two  to  the  U.S.  every  year. 

.  True,  some  minor  steps  have  been 
taken  in  Israel  to  help  these  senior 
citizens.  The  Association  of  Amer¬ 
icans  and  Canadians  in  Israel  recent¬ 
ly  announced  that  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  between  the  Empire 
Blue  Cross  Shield  (representing 
some  ten  million  members  in  Grea- 
tet  New  York),  and  the  Hetzliya 
Medical  Centre,  granting  the  latter 
full  accreditation. 

But  so  far  the  Israel  government 
has  not  made  arrangements  with  the 
American  government  to  extend 
Medicare  coverage  to  Israel.  This 
would  be  another  boost  in  convinc¬ 


ing,  he' can  still  obtain  upwards  of 
$40,000  in  most  cases.  There  are  few 
effective  impediments  to  smuggling 
the  money  abroad.  This  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  is  a  good  stake  for  him  in  a 
foreign  country  until  he  finds  a  job 
and  rents  a  place  to  live.” 

The  second  main  reason  why 
Israel  has  so  little  true  rental  housing 
is  both  political  and  financial. 

Government  policy  has  always 
been  to  subsidize  the  householder 
(who  has  many  votes)  and  not  the 
contractors  (who  have  few  votes). 
This  applies  not  only  to  buying  a  flat, 
but  also  to  rentals.  The  government 
charges  6.2  per  cent  on  its  mortages. 
while  a  private  contractor  will  charge 
13  per  cent,  but  only  two  percentage 
points  more  than  he  can  get  from 
buying  ‘'arrangement”  bank  shares; 
which  pay  slightly  more  than  1 1  per 
cent  today. 

For  example,  until  recently  Arai- 
dar  (a  government-company)  was 
charging  only  $3  a  month  for  its  flats. 


Macabee  Dean  on  the  housing  industry ; 
the  third  article  in  a  series 


ing  American  senior  citizens  to  retire 
here.  Convincing  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  much  simpler 
than  convincing  it  to  give  Israel  con¬ 
tracts  for  Star  Wars  programme. 

Yes,  they  might  settle  here  if 
adequate  medical  care  was  available 
and  if  rents  were  low  -  which  seems 
highly  unlikely  in  the  forseeabfe  fu¬ 
ture. 

Why  has  rental  housing  never 
"caught  on”  in  Israel? 

There  are  many  reasons.  First, 
there  is  the  national  philosophy  of 
both  the  Alignment  and  Likud.  Both 
seem  to  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
bold  an  immigrant  in  this  country  is 
not  only  to  make  him  feel  that  Israel 
is  his  spiritual  "home,”  but  to  make 
him  set  down  roots  here  by  giving 
him  a  "physical  home." 

The  average  breadwinner  who 
owns  his  home  is  much  more  unlike¬ 
ly  to  embark  on  thoughts  of  emigrat¬ 
ing.  For  he  has  indeed  set  down  his 
roots  here.  He  has*  invested  in  his 
home;  to  sell  it  would  mean  losing 
years  of  investment. 

Interestingly  enough,  some  con¬ 
tractors  feel  that  forcing  a  person  to 
own  a  home  is  an  inducement  to 
emigrating.  "Despite  his  loss  in  sell- 


which  are  admittedly  small,  of  very 
standard  quality,  and  in  outlying 
development  areas.  But  in  these 
areas  it  has  recently  raised  the  rent  to 
$10-12  a  month.  Close  to  the  big 
cities  it  is  now  only  charging  about 
$75. 

Perhaps  only  3  handful  of  immig¬ 
rants  from  the  west  would  care  to 
live  in  any  of  these  flats,  but  they  are 
an  indication  of  government  sub¬ 
sidies.  No  private  contractor  can 
compete  with  this  price.  He  would 
demand  a  net  return  on  his  invest¬ 
ment  at  least  equal  to  that  provided 
by  buying  “arrangement  bank 
shares.” 

Let  us  assume  that  he  builds  a 
fairly  nice  flat  for  $80,000  in  HoJon. 
To  simplify  our  calculations,  let  us 
further  assume  an  idealistic  situa¬ 
tion:  the  rent  he  obtains  will  be 
"net,”  that  is,  be  does  not  have  to 
pay  any  taxes  on  it. 

Even  under  such  extraordinary 
circumstances  the  private  contractor 
will  not  find  anyone  to  rent  his  flat; 
for  11  per  cent  of  $80,000  a  year  is 
$8,800  making  the  monthly  rental, 
$733.  The  average  wage  in'  Israel  is 
about  $500  gross  -  before  taxes. 

What  immigrant  from  the  west  can 


Dollar’s  upward  trend  reversed 


TEL  AVIV.  -  The  U.S.  dollar  re¬ 
versed  its  upward  trend  last  week 
and  dropped  sharply  all  through  the 
week.  It  closed  5.3%o  lower  against 
the  Swiss  franc.  4.6%o  lower  against 
the  German  mark,  4.2%o  lower 
against  the  Japanese  yen  and  2.3%o 
lower  against  the  British  pound. 

The  sudden  reversal  of  the  dollar's 
strength  c atni  lifter  Various  -state¬ 
ments  by  U.S.  officials,  who  were 
concerned  about  the  high  exchange 
rate  of  the  dollar.  Technical  consid¬ 
erations  contributed  to  the  reversal 
since  the  dollar  touched  major  resist¬ 


ance  levels  on  weekly  charts. 

Volcker,  the  U.S.  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  chairman,  said  that  a 
U.S.  discount  rate  cut  is  not  contin¬ 
gent  upon  West  Germany.  His  com¬ 
ments  intensified  the  market's  con¬ 
viction  that  the  U.S.  still  wants  its 
currency  to  decline. 

U.S.  Trade  Representative  Yeul- 
ter  said  that  the  dollar  was  likely  to 
weaken  once  more  against  the 
Japanese  yen  after  the  Japanese 
general  election  of  July  6.  Feldstein, 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  predicted  a 


substantial  drop  in  the  dollar  be¬ 
cause  of  the  massive  U.S.  trade 
deficit. 

Forecast  of  moves  -  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  in  the  exchange  rates  and  the 
growing  volatality  indiates  that  any 
forecast  at  this  point  is  bound  to  be 
overtaken  by  change  in  the  course  of 
trading.  Although. the  major  txendof 
the  European  currencies  is  stili  upjt 
is  very  likely  that  in  the  next  two 
weeks  we  will  see  wide  trading 
swings  for  and  against  the  dollar. 

(Dr.  Boaz  Barack  advisory  service) 


pay  this  rent  in  a  country  where  the 
average  wage  is  much  below  this 
sum?  "About  S200  is  the  maximum 
that  any  family  can  pay  a  month  if 
the  breadwinner  earns  an  average 
wage,”  one  contractor  said  recently.  , 

Twice  in  the  past,  in  1969/1970, 
and  in  1981,  the  government  took 
steps  (based  on  all  sorts  of  benefits 
too  complicated  to  go  into  here)  to 
encourage  rental  housing.  Failure 
resulted  both  times,  not  because  the  I 
government  did  not  honour  its  word,  j 
but  because  economic  and  financial , 
conditions  here  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  shift  course  suddenly, 
sweeping  away  the  financial  founda¬ 
tions  upon  which  the  agreement  was  i 
based. 

Those  contractors  who  built  rental 
housing  in  these  two  periods  are  still 
weeping. 

At  present,  a  government  com¬ 
mittee  is  again  discussing  measures 
to  make  rental  housing  profitable. 
But  the  contractors  have  little  hope 
that  anything  favourable  will 
emerge,  and  if  it  does,  one  must 
always  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
shifts  of  financial  winds  in  Israel. 

Two  other  factors  work  against 
rental  housing.  The  first  is  the 
Tenants  Protection  Law.  It  was  pas¬ 
sed  back  in  distant  history  -  a  baby 
born  then  could  be  a  grandfather  or 
grandmother  today.  Although  the 
authorities  allow  rents  to  be  raised 
periodically,  they  are  still  far  below 
market  levels.  And  there  is  always 
the  fear  that  another  huge  wave  of 
immigration,  followed  by  a  housing 
shortage  and  soaring  rents,  will  lead 
to  another  Tenants  Protection  Law 
on  newly  built  flats. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  evic¬ 
tion.  A  tenant  who  refuses  to  pay  his 
rent  in  the  U.S.  can  be  evicted  within 
a  short  time;  in  Israel  court  proce¬ 
dures  are  not  only  lengthy  but  also 
costly. 

But  if  there  is  one  ray  of  light  In  all 
this  gloom,  it  is  the  several  hundred 
flats  in  Mitzpe  Ramon  which  can  be 
bought  (according  to  Amidar)  for 
"peanuts”  on  terms  somewhat  like 
rentals.  The  town  nestles  high  in  the 
Negev  hills,  bas  clean  air.  recom¬ 
mended  for  those  suffering  from 
asthma.  It  would  be  a  suitable  "re¬ 
sidential  village”  for  immigrant 
senior  citizens  -  if  there  was  some¬ 
thing  to  do  there  except  to  look  at 
each  other  and  complain  and  be¬ 
come  depressed.  But  no  one-has  yet 
produced  the  initiative  to  bring  a 
little  life  to  Mitzpe  Ramon. 


U.S. -Israel  tourism  treaty 

U.S.  Vice  President  George  Bush 
has  indicated  to  Tourism  Minister 
Avraham  Sharir  his  willingness  to 
come  to  Jerusalem  next  month  to 
sign  a  tourism  treaty  between  the 
U.S.  and  Israel.  Bush  reportedly 
told  Sharir  that  "we  mustn't  dis¬ 
appoint  our  friends.” 

Israel  has  been  asking  for  such  a 
pact  for  some  time.  At  one  of  his  first 
meetings  with  U.S.  Ambassador 
Thomas  Pickering  here  Sharir  lob-  j 
bied  for  the  speedy  signing  of  such  a 
treaty  and  be  has  raised  the  matter 
with  the  U.S.  government  on  each  of 
his  three  visits  to  the  U.S.  in  the  past 
six  months.  I 


Customers  at  a  Tokyo  department  store  admire  a  mannequin  wearing 
a  280  million  yen  ($1,647)  ancient  Japanese  royal  costume  made  of 
platinum  fabric,  which  went  on  display  as  part  of  a  platinum  goods 
sales  campaign.  ( Reuter) 

Central  bank  pressures  other 
banks  to  shed  excess  branches 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
The  Bank  of  Israel  is  to  open 
discussions  with  the  commercial 
banks  today  with  a  view  to  reaching 
an  agreed  plan  over  branch  closures 
and  'technological  cooperation.  The 
cenrral  bank  hopes  that,  under  its 
auspices,  the  banks  will  be  able  to 
develop  a  joint  plan  covering  the 
question  of  which  banks  will  dose 
branches  in  which  areas. 

In  the  past,  the  banks  have  been 
unable  to  agree  on  this  issue,  claim¬ 
ing  that  city-centre  branches  were 
profitable  outlets,  and  suburban  and 
small-town  branches  were  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  sodai  infrastructure . 

The  banks  have  also  shown  only  a 
limited  ability  to  cooperate  on  tech¬ 
nical  and  technological  matters.  Two 
years  ago  they  agreed  to  allow  each 
bank's  customers  access  to  auto¬ 
mated  teller  machines  of  rival  banks. 


but  since  that  time  no  further  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made. 

Analysts  believe  that  relatively 
simple  transactions  such  as  deposits 
could  be  streamlined  and  thus  made 
possible  through  any  bank's  outlets, 
not  neccessarily  that  in  which  the 
account  being  deposited  is  held.  To 
do  this,  the  banks  would  have  to 
have  compatible  computer  program¬ 
mes.  but  would  not  need  to  invest  in  • 
new  hardware. 

The  Bank  of  Israel  is  also  con¬ 
sidering  the  possibility  of  cancelling 
licences  of  redundant  and  super¬ 
fluous  facilities,  such  as  mortgage 
banks,  of  which  the  big  banks  have 
more  than  one  each.  The  small  sub¬ 
sidiary  banks  owned  by  the  main 
commercial  banks,  which  have  his¬ 
toric  and  ownership  roots  with  speci¬ 
fic  sectors  of  the  population  or  the 
business  community,  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  process  at  a  later  stage. 


Haifa  ethylene  production  is  pooled 


ACROSS 

6  Log-cabin  in  a  forest  where 
cheques  or  bills  are 
exchanged?  (8-5) 

8  Made  money  out  of  inventive 
phraseology?  (6) 

.  9  Two  different  instruments 
join  in  the  dance  (8) 

10  Essential  feature  of  a  needle 
or  watch,  maybe  (3) 

11  An  ex- PM  in  slow  motion  (6) 

12  At  length  one  may  rest  on  it 
(8) 

14  A  song  that  is  productive  of 
torments  (7) 

16  Boisterously  dissolute  trio 
ordered  to  ring  us  (7) 

20  The  point  of  the  object?  (5.3) 

23  Cooling  drink  of  barley  mixed 
by  Tagore <6) 

24  A  vehicle  designed  to  carry 
front-line  troops  (3) 

25IntegraI  arrangement  on 
which  there  are  many 
theorems  (8) 

26  Empty  talk  wafted  over  burn¬ 
ing  sands?  (3,3) 

27  Bird  with  a  jaundiced  look 
adding  colour  to  the  carnival 
scene?  (6.7) 


DOWN 

J  1  Alfred  the  Great  in  Victorian 
literature?  (8) 

2  The  girl  who  is  discretion 
itself  (8) 

3  An  original  script  about  the 
songs  heard  in  places  of 
worship  (7) 

4  Crumpled  T-shirt  that  might 
drive  a  Fellow  to  drink  (6) 

5  The  late  evening  fare?  (6) 

6  Wine  that  isn’t  made  to  be 
drunk  (7,6) 

7  Making  ?  protest  against  what 
makes  us  xult  at  posing  (13) 

13 The  numb  t  that  was  offered 
initially  (3) 

15  One  representative  is  a  mis¬ 
chief  maker  (3) 

27  A  metal-worker  ruling  with 
tyranny?  (4.4) 

18  A  habit  that's  not  easy  to  get 
out  of  (5,5) 

19  Words  that  show  how  things 
are  done,  perhaps  (7) 

21  In  fact  is  that  so?  (6) 

22  Spirited  drink  that  takes  some 
beating!  (3-3) 


GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 

Jerasatam:  Kupat  Holim  Oaltt.  Romema, 
523191 ;  Balsam.  Salah  Eddin,  272315; 
Shu'afat,  Shu'afat  Road,  810108;  Dar  Afda- 
wa.  Herod's  Gate.  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Bavli.  Shikun  Bavfi,440652;  Sani- 
tas.  83  (bn  Gvirol.  245003. 

Notanya:  Hadassah,  24  Hard,  22243. 
Haifa:  Yavna,  7  Ibn  Sina,  672288. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 

Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holfm  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.).  Hadassah  Mount  Scopus  (Internal), 
Misgav  Ladach  (obstetrics).  Hadassah  Ein 
Kerem  (surgery,  orthopedics),  Shaare 
Zedefc  (ophthalmology). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  gynecolo¬ 
gy,  internal,  surgery,  pediatrics). 

POLICE 


Dbdl  (niln  most  pares  of  tbocountry.  In. 
Hbarias  dial  924444,  IGryat  Shmona 


FIRST  AID 


rMage'n  David  Adorn"  emergency  phone 
.  numbers  (round  the  dock  service). 

Aahdod  41333  '  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ash  ke  km  23333  Klron  344442 

BatYwn  *6511111  Wryat  Shmona  *44®4 
Beereheba  74767  Nahariya  *923333  “ 

Carmiel  *988655  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  PetahTikva  ^9231111 
■Slat  7233  Rebovot  *451333  ' 

Had  era  22333  RishonLeZion942333 

Haifa  *512233  Safed  30333 

Hatzor 36333  TelAvfv*240111 

Holon  803133  Tiberias  *901 11 

Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU)  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  area  around  the  dock. 

101  Emergency  phone  number  in  most 
areas. 

Emotional  First  Aid,  Tel:  Jeru¬ 
salem  227171,  Tel  Aviv  261111/2.  Haifa 
672222,  Beersheba  418111,  Netanya  3531 & 

Rapa  Crisis  Centra  (24  hours),  for  help  call 
Tel  Aviv,  234819,  Jerusalem  -  245554,  and 
Haifa  88791. 


By  YA'ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Poet  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  A  major  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  petrochemical  industry 
was  announced  here  last  night  -  the 
Ofl  Refineries  and  Petrochemical 
Industries  have  reached  an  under¬ 
standing  to  pool  their  ethylene  and 
polyethylene  installations  in  a  new 
joint  company  to  be  set  up  for  the 
purpose.  The  new  company,  in 
which  each  will  hold  a  50  per  cent 
share,  has  already  been  approved  by 
the  two  boards  of  directors.  The 
Refineries  will  contribute  its 
ethylene  plant  and  Petrochemical 
Industries  its  polyethylene  installa¬ 
tion. 

The  two  firms  will  now  have  to 
work  out  the  details  of  the  plan 
which  provides  for  a  joint  invest- 


ADVEHTtSMG  RATES 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION:  Monday/ 
’Wednesday.  Minimum  8  words, 
NIS  12.88;  each  additional  word, 
NIS  1.61.  Friday  and  holiday  eves, 
minimum  8  words,  NIS  17.52;  each 
adtftional  word.  NIS  2.19. 

■WHAT’S  ON:  NIS  6.90  per  line. 
[Daily.  NIS  138  per  Ime  per  month. 

ALL  RATES  INCLUDE  VAT. 
DEADLINES:  At  our  offices  -  Jerusalem. 
Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous 
day.  Friday  -  5  pjn.  on  Wednesday;  Tel 
Avfv  and  Haifa  -  12  noon.  2  days  before 
publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The 
Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back 
page)  and  all  recognised  advertising 
agencies. 


Jew  aim  Inill  lute  for  Drag  Problems.- 

Tel.  683828, 663902. 14  Bethlehem  Rd.  i 


The  National  Poison  Control  Centra  at 

Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)529205,  for 
emergency  calls,  24  hours  a  day,  for  in¬ 
formation  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Kupat  Hofim  hxformatkm  Centra  Tef. 
03-433300,  433500  Sunday-Thursday,  & 
.  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Fridays  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 


menr  of  $60  million,  which  will  be 
used  to  upgrade  production.  This 
will  create  200  new  jobs. 

Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal. 
who  has  given  his  blessing  to  the 
scheme,  is  to  work  with  the  Industry 
Minister  to  secure  the  granting  by 
the  government  of  A-plus  develop¬ 
ment  status  for  the  new  company  in 
order  to  encourage  further  large- 
scale  investments. 

The  price  of  ethylene,  a  basic 
feedstock  for  the  petrochemical  in¬ 
dustry,  has;  long  been  a  bone  of 
contention  between  the  two  com¬ 
panies,  which  may  now  be  elimin¬ 
ated. 


IIIIIDIlli . . 

DWELLINGS 

l!l!|{|[|||l!lllllillll!l!!!lll!l!ie 

TEL  AVIV  | 

NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals.  Con¬ 
tact  specialists;  loter-lsracl.  Tel.  03-294141 . 

LUXURY  HOUSING  Tel  Aviv/Ramat  Aritf 
Ramat  Hasbaron/Herzhya  Pintail.  Canadian 
Intercontinental.  Tel.  03-286222.  Mai  dan. 


GREER  FAY  CAHSMAN;^ 

PMt  Economic  Staff  -  / 

■  l« 

TOWER  AIR.  which  has  denv£j  -/  5 
much  of  its  business  from  flviii  ‘.t* 
Orthodox  Jews  between  New  York  '• 
and  Tel  Aviv  has  moved  to  step  up  v  1 
security  and  overcome  Americans'  1 
fears  of  (ravelling  abroad.  Iis  Nejv#  ' 
York-bound  planes  will  continue  'v 

landing  «n  Brussels  for  refuelling  aqd  , 

passengers  will  be  allowed  ourof  ft*  '  ■[  j 
aircraft,  but  none  will  be  allowed  tb  ;  \  1  * ! 
join  the  flight  there.  „  .  * 

In  New  York,  pre-flight  secuoty 
checks  will  be  provided  by  Israelis, 
who  will  X-ray  ail  luggage  and  scan* 
it  by  hand,  the  company  said. 

Flights  from  New  York  here  will 
not  land  in  Brussels,  fewer  passen. 
gere  will  be  taken,  thus  reducing 
weight  which  will  be  taken  up  Hv 
added  fuel  to  enable  the  non-stop 
flight. 

The  airline,  which  will  continue  to 
charge  $50  less  than  its  competitor, 
expects  a  rise  in  the  number  of 
passengers  and  therefore  decided  to 
increase  the  number  of  iLs  flights  10  « 
three  a  week  beginning  June  14.  * 

% 

TRAVELLERS  concerned  with  re- 
during  the  effect  of  jet  lag  should 
carefully  pick  their  time  of  depar¬ 
ture.  wear  light  and  loose  clothes;- 
and  drink  lots  of  water,  according  to 
two  experts  quoted  in  a  recent  report 
in  Travel  Weekly  The  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  are  as  follows:- 

★  When  possible,  pick  a  flight  that 
arrives  at  the  time  close  to  your 
normal  bedtime. 

-*  Depart  during  the  day  so  you 
won't  feel  you've  lost  a  night's  sleep. 

★  Assume  you  will  require  24 

hours  to  adjust  for  each  two  hours  of 
time  difference.  •  ^ 

★  Avoid  rushing  to  the  airport  and  ^ 
thus  starting  the  trip  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  or  exhaustion. 

★  Travel  light. 

★  Wear  loose-fitting  clothes  so  the 
skin  can  breathe. 

★  Move  around  the  cabin  duriog 
the  flight  to  aid  circulation. 

★  Don't  overindulge  in  food  or 
spirits,  but  drink  plenty  of  water  in 
flight. 

★  Try  to  rest  on  the  plane.  Re¬ 
move  your  shoes  and  loosen  your 
clothing.  If  you  have  trouble  sleep¬ 
ing.  cuddle  a  pillow  and  cover  your¬ 
self  with  a  blanket  -  good  psycholo¬ 
gical  sleep  inducers.  Otherwise.  - 
read.  The  important  thing  is  to  relax. 

★  Refresh  yourself  before  arriving^ 
by  brushing  your  teeth  and  sploshing* 
water  on  your  face . 

★  Take  time  to  relax  upon  arrival. 

Ease  gradually  into  your  itinerary. 

Try  to  stay  in  a  hotel  with  a  pool  ora 
whirlpool;  either  can  help  you  relax  •  -  '• 
enough  to  sleep.  Joggers  may  chose 

to  wait  a  day  before  running. 

★  Keep  in  mind  that  the  younger 
jou  are,  the  less  jet  lag  will  affect 
you.  People  in  their  forties  to  mid- 
fifties  have  their  sleep  disrupted  the 
most. 


FOR  SALE  living  room  set.  I  +2+3.  in  good 
condition.  NIS  500,  Tel.  02-221053. 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT  * 


PETS 


CLEO.  GREY-RUST  coloured  sniped  affec¬ 
tionate  kitten,  free  io  good  home.  Tel.  02- 
242794. 


EXPERIENCED  SECRETARY,  moihcr- 
longuc  English.  +  English  typing,  knowledge 
of  word  processing,  advantage.  Permanent 
position.  Manpower.  Rchovot.  Tel.  UK-173734. 
08461717. 

FOREIGN  RESIDENT  REQUIRED  (or 
household  wort,  sleep* in:  Hcrzliya  Pituah 
Good  conditions.  Td.  052-775W8. 052-7IU5h. 


I  I  1  W  HU 


VEHICLES 


PURCHASE/SALE 


TYPEWRITER.  Canon  Electronic  Portable. 
2K  memory,  multiple  features,  typestyks. 
case,  Tel.  02-690735. 


>  n  n  n  n. 


DATS  UN  NISSAN.  1980. 4  doors,  hatchback. 
radkVcassctte,  62,000  km..  2500/bcst  offer.  Ms. 
Bazo,  pjn..Tel.  052-72179. 

ALFA  33  -  1985  silver,  stereo,  immaculaic. 
passport.  Td-  02-82671 1. 


FLIGHTS 


24— Hours  Flight  Information  Service: 
Call  03-9712484  (mu/ti-fina).  Arrivals  Only 
(Taped  Message)  03-3811 11  (20  lines) 


DENTAL 


Tel  Aviv:  Dental  Association  clinic  49  Re- . 
hov  Bar-Kochba.  Friday:  6  pan.  to  midnight: 
Saturday:  10  s.m.  to  2  p.m.:  8  pan.  to  10 
p.m.  Tel.  03-284649. 

Dental  Clinic  25  Rahov  Ahrmeir,  Ramat 
Avfv  Gimmel,  Shabbat  and  holidays:  6pjn. 
—10  p.m.  Weekday  evenings:  A30-10.  Tel. 
03-425832. 


IU1CK  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 

$  Handsome  woman 


8  Mangles 

9  Flood 


11  Confidence 
14  Ocean 


10  Put  too  much  weight  16  Fleet  of  warships 
on  17  Rumpus 

18  Vigour 

20  Savoury  meat-jelly 

24  Beekeeper 

25  Even 

26  Likely 

27  Condi  don 


2  Horseman 

3  Nimble 


12  Outlook 

13  Clear 

14  Undermine 

15  Venomous  snake 
19  Adept 

21  Taxi ’driver 

22  Place  of  oblivion 

23  Gride 


Yesterday’s  Solution 


KUHDBBBS 

n  o  h  i  man 

BQEHBBBS  EHEGEE 
HBdSEffllQB 
SUBHBGSSBB  SHBHE 

e  o  s  b  a  a  n 

SEQGS  EKS0BE0 
@  B  B  BBS 

HDK][3I@[S  BffiEE 
Q  B  0  II  15  IB  B 

BQDffin  BBKISBffiKEB 

luSDBES 

0  GS  li  S  H  E  B| 
EBSHEE  BSSHIilSnSE 


QUICK  SOLUTION 
'ACROSS:  1  Special  5  Liszt,  5  Up-end. 
9  Offhand,  IQ  Dressed.  11  Ocean,  12 
Detach,  14  Status,  17  Nadir.  19 
Retrace.  22  Stadium,  23  Riles.  24 
Yoke!,  25  Theorem.  DOWN:  1  Squad, 
2  Element,  3  Indus,  4  Lloyds.  5  Left 
SlfV^hape.  7  Tidings.  12  Dynasty. 
IS  Cordial,  15  Trawler,  16  Prompt.  18 
Drank,  20  Tiree.  21  Epsom 


Tel  Aviv  Export  Co.  Requires 

English  Correspondent  Typist 

(telex  an  aesat) 

Office  hours:  8  a.m.  —  2  pan.;  Friday:  8  a.m.  — 12  noon. 

Please  call.  TsL  03-622928/9.  •«n.ii^2 

Do  you  need 

more 

money? 

One  day  every  week  can  make  a  difference. 

Join  The  Jerusalem  Post’s  “Classified”  staff 
(Halu  ah)  Ideal  part-time  work,  Thursday  ? 
aftemoon/evening.  j 

If  you  think  you  can  translate  classified  ads  from* 
Hebrew  into  English,  and  have  good  typing,  qive  us  * 
a  call:  Gabai,  02-551616,  ext.  647,  Thuredays,  9  l 
a.m. -2  p.m.  7 
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The  Newnes  Crossword  < 

Dictionary — a  handy  . 

sourcebook  for  crossword  ^ 


divided  into  several  main 
subject  categories,  each  of 
which  is  split  up  into 


enthusiasts,  with  over 80,000  subdivisions,  alphabetized  in 


tor 


carefully  selected  and 
classified  words  to  help  in 
solving  and  compiling 


lists  featuring  the  number  of 
letters  in  each  word.  Published 
byNewnes,  softcover.  315 


sth 


;?®jiicti0nary ^  pages.  PRICE:  NIS  5.70  ^ 

To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  POB  81.  Jerusalem 9 1000 
Please  send  me  the  Newnes  Crossword  Dictionary. 

I  enclose  a  cheque  for  NIS  5.70  j 
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MARKET 

place 


Wnhas  landau 


Suicides 

solve 

nothing 

the  unpleasant  truths  that  have 
emerged  over  the  last  year  or  *™ 
aU  JJ®  °»ny  Israeli  managed 
Sr  "“““S  toefraflllre 

^h^the  n^?S  3rC  g0i“8  WeU’  but 

^  the  pressure  mounts  they  come 

Unfortunately,  in  several  cases  this 

»“*  €“ded  in  pereoS 
wben  J*  protagonist  has 
taken  his  own  life.  In  many 
care,  the  denouement  is  characte¬ 
rized  by  the  “midnight  nit,”  when 
the  businessman  or  businessmen  in 
question  disappear  in  the  wee  hours, 
leaving  behind  a  bankrupt  outfit, 
Unemployed  workers  and  creditors 
with  heavy  losses.  A  favourite  bolt¬ 
hole  for  this  latter  class  is  now  Brazil 
-  not  because  or  the  climate  or  any 
physical  attraction,  but  because  of 
the  important  legal  fact  that  Israel 
has  no  extradition  treaty  with  that 
country. 

*  Tl*  gruesome  manner  in  which 
Avrafeun  Gindi  put  an  end  to  his 
troubles  cannot,  however,  cover  up 
the  more  basic  concerns  of  his  ex- 
clients  and  of  the  public  at  large. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  fact 
that  one  Gindi  is  dead  while  the  other 
two  brothers  are  on  the  lam,  is  of 
consequence  primarily  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  involved  and  their  families.  It 
doesn't  make  any  practical  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  people  who  bought  flats 
from  them  but  now  have  do  chance  of 
getting  what  they  paid  for,  that  in  one 
case  their  contractor  is  on  the  other 
side  or  the  world  w  hile  id  the  other 
the  contractor  is  no  longer  alive. 

For  the  employees  and  the  credi¬ 
tors,  too.  the  attitudes  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  be  affected  by  emo¬ 
tions,  but  the  cash-flow  situation  re¬ 
mains  identical.  With  those  in  South 
•America,  there  is  the  theoretical 
chance  that  they  may  make  good 
some  of  the  losses  they  caused,  but 
this  is  usuaDy  a  forlorn  hope. 


al  ****  Perspective  of  the  gener- 

fess  S®**00®1  aspec*  is  for 

relevant.  The  public  as  a  whole 

th  W*^1  people  who  didn't  cause 
I?'”  ?Py  specific  loss,  or  in 

punishing”  them.  The  public  needs 

£htotec*?' f™”  WE  w? 

ten^TJ^J0  venafitJ'  W 

any.  other  canse, 
represent a  business  menace. 

the0!?*!8!?*’ the  issues  involved  in 
Z*  ““***  $hare  collapse  are  of  the 
Thepeopfe  responsible  can- 
**  make  good  the  damage  caused, 
will  patting  them  In  prison  or 
ratting  out  any  other  “punishment'* 
have  any  effect,  except  to  make  some 
VK*?*sJ*i  good.  But  the  least 
“rat  can  be  done  is  to  remove  them 
“PP  the  positions  of  power  from 
whtch  they  caused  the  damage.  And 
O,  as  they  claim,  anybody  else  in  their 
Position  would  have  done  the 
then  the  scope  and  role  of  the  posi- 
“ons  they  occupy  should  also  be 
oxamined  and  altered. 

The  easy  way  to  do  this,  at  least  on 
a  superficial  bass,  is  to  have  every¬ 
thing  subject  to  licensing  mid  quasi- 
supervisory  authorities.  But,  again, 
it  is  the  bank  share  fiasco  more  than 
anything  else  which  highlighted 
the  fact  that  it  Is  not  the  Jack  of  rules 
that  prevented  that  disaster,  but  the 
unwillingness  to  stick  to  the  ample 
rules  that  existed.  As  the  Bejski  re¬ 
port  pointed  out,  if  all  the  people 
involved  had  obeyed  the  laws  and 
regulations  and  enforced  what  they 
were  supposed  to  enforce,  the  entire 
business  would  never  have  occurred. 
The  same  is  true  of  property  develop¬ 
ers  in  shady  West  Bank  land  deal¬ 
ings,  of  boOdcrs  like  Claim,  who 
operated  with  wafer-thin  margins, 
and  with  travel  agents  (Kopel)  who 
did  the  same.  If  you  break  the  rules 
Jong  enough  oroo  a  grand  enough 
scale,  you  will  come  a  cropper  even  if 
no  offitial  tries  to  stop  yon. 

There  are  others,  apart  from  the 
managers,  who  have  a  role  to  play. 
They  are  the  accountants,  and  the 
internal  auditors,  whose  roles  were 
so  savagely  exposed  in  the  Bqjski 
report;  the  “outside”  directors,  and 
indeed  the  “Inside*'  directors,  too. 
And  the  ordinary  shareholders:  They 
will  have  to  learn  to  look  after  them¬ 
selves  and  not  rdy  on  others- which 
boils  down  to  the  government. 

If  it  all  sounds  famfffar,  it  is.  The 
flaws  in  Israeli  business  practice  ran 
much  deeper  than  in  countries  with 
more  firmly  established  corporate 
management  traditions.  On  the 
dramatic  fringe  these  flaws  cost  fives 
as  wefl  as  money  and  other  resources, 
and  these  tragedies  throw  the  prob¬ 
lems  into  sharp  relief.  It  is  the  parting 
gift  of  the  victims  to  the  society  they 
have  deserted. 


Europe’s  travel  trade  writes  off  1986 


LONDON.  -  A  senior  Scotland  . 
Yard  policeman  recently  joined 
forces  with  British  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  in  an  attempt  to 
woo  back  to  Britain -in  1987- the  25 
per  cent  of  the  U-S.  tourists  who  are 


“It’s  now  fashionable  not  to  go  to 
Europe,”  said  Manny  Beauregard, 
an  agent  from  Atlanta.  Georgia, 
who  says  his  transatlantic  business 
has  fallen  80  per  cent. 

It  is  a  measure  of  British  -  and 


staying  away  because  of  their  fear  of  ’  Enropean  -  anxiety  that  evra  assis-  -biock  bookings.  Luxury  chateau 
terrorism.  tant  commissioners  of  police  are  ^nctnmrip 


Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner 
Richard  Wells  told  80  invited  U.S. 
travel  agents  that  the  danger  had 
been  grossly  exaggerated. 

Nine  people,  including  one  U.S. 
tourist,  had  been  killed  by  terrorists 
in  London  since  1983,  he  said.  The 
city  of  New  York  had  more  murders 
than  the  entire  United  Kingdom. 
“We  must  not  yield  to  the  economic 
threat  of  terrorists.  We  want  you 
Americans  to  keep  coming,"  said 
Wells. 

It  was  an  echo  of  the  Prime  Minis- 


tant  commissioners  of  police  are 
being  rallied  to  the  cause  of  collaps¬ 
ing  tourism.  Throughout  Europe. 
U.S.  trade  is  now  down  by  roughly  a 
quarter  over  last  year’s  record  num- 
bei- 

Airlines,  which  now  tend  to  pro¬ 
fess  that  they  feel  the  worst  is  over. 


report  Ifrops  m  tra»tbmc  travel  of  official  figures  ^  not  ve[ 


around  20  per  cent  (British  Airways) 
to  24  per  cent  (TWA).  But  both  BA 
and  TWA  said  last  week  that  there 
had  been  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  cancellations. 

Although  "terrorism”  is  the  main 


ter’s  appeal  on  U.S.  television  24  reason  given  by  U.S.  dtizens  who 


hours  earlier  when  she  bad  said: 
“We  love  having  Americans  here. 
Please  come.  We  miss  you.” 

The  travel  agents  agreed  that  life 
on  the  dry’s  streets  appeared  nor¬ 
mal,  but  they  all  confirmed  that  fear 
of  terrorism  was  the  main  reason 
behind  the  disastrous  slump  in’  the 
numbers  of  U.S.  visitors  to  Europe. 


have  decided  to  stay  at  home,  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  accident  and 
cheap  U.S.  internal  flights  and  lower 
petrol  prices  have  also  played  a  part 
in  booking  domestic  U.5.  holiday 
trade. 

The  result,  in  Europe,  has  been 
drastic.  France  already  looks  set  to 
lose  about  30  per  cent  of  its  summer 


Tourism  booms  in  sunny  Yugoslavia 


DUBROVNIK  (Reuter).  -  Tourism 
is  booming  in  sunny  Yugoslavia  as 
holidaymakers  shun  other  pans  of 
Europe  for  fear  of  terrorists,  but 
shrug  off  the  scare  over  radiation 
from  the  Soviet  nuclear  disaster  at 
Chernobyl. 

Officials  say  U.S.  bookings  plum¬ 
meted  after  recent  terror  attacks  in 
neighbouring  countries.  But  Jugo- 
tours,  Yugoslavia's  main  tour  oper¬ 
ator,  says  the  gap  has  been  filled  by 
British.  German,  French  and  Cana¬ 
dian  tourists  seeking  low-budget 
holidays  in  the  sun. 

They  say  the  European  Commun¬ 
ity  ban  on  Yugoslav  food  imports 
after  the  Soviet  mid  ear  disaster  at 
Chernobyl  triggered  alarm  at  first, 
but  tourists  are  now  ignoring  it. 

Visitors  can  enjoy  water  sports; 
Balkan  folklore  and  visits  to  impos¬ 
ing  antique  sites,  such  as  medieval 
Dubrovnik's  maritime  citadel,  on  a 
holiday  at  this  sun-soaked  Adriatic 


resort,  the  flag-carrier  of  Yugoslav 
tourism. 

Despite  some  predictable  tourist 
rip-offs  by  greedy  taxi  drivers,  wai¬ 
ters  and  guesthouse  owners,  prices 
for  rooms  and  meals  are  half  those 
charged  at  Spanish  or  Italian  resorts. 

Music  and  dance  is  free  in  many 
restaurants,  and  a  good  dinner  for 
two  including  fresh  seafood  and  wine 
can  cost  as  little  as  S10. 

The  Adriatic  also  offers  some  of 
the  clearest  bathing,  fishing  and 
yachting  water  in  the  Mediterranean 
region. 

There  has  been  a  15  per  cent  rise  in 
visitors  to  Yugoslavia  this  year  so 
far,  and  in  the  resort  of  Split,  near 
here,  the  number  of  visitors  has 
doubled.  Tourism  Association  chief 
Pera  Djokovic  told  Reuters. 

Arrivals  in  1986 are  expected  to  be 
six  per  cent  up  on  last  year's  51 
million  overnight  stays,  with  foreign 
exchange  earnings  likely  to  rise  by  1 1 
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Sharon  pushes  his  plan  for  export  growth 

The  government  should  be  pre-  his  plan  for  the  encouragement  of 


H>\s 


\  \0'' 


pared  to  run  the  risk  of  small  shocks 
.‘to  the  country's  economic  stability 
l^r  ,  the  sake  of  growth  and  a- rise  in  j 
exports.  Industry  Minister  Ariel1 
'Sharon  said  yesterday.  He  was 
speaking  at  a  seminar  at  the  Hebrew 
'University  in  memory  of  the  late 
Israel  Gal-Edd,  a  former  director- 
general  of  the  Ministry  of  Develop¬ 
ment  and  a  founder  of  Israel  Che- 
-micals.  Sharon  also  said  that  for 
political  reasons  there  was  no  will  to 
risk  the  achievement  of  lower  infla¬ 
tion. 

He  presented  the  main  points  of 


his  plan  for  the  encouragement  of 
exports.  He  revealed  that  despite  all 
government  efforts  to.  encourage 
foreign ,  investment,  these  totalled 
merely  J46  million  last  year.  The 
minister  blamed  the  government’s 
failure  to  sell  government  corpora¬ 
tions  for  the  lade  of  foreign  invest¬ 
ments. 

Industries  participating  in  the 
seminar,  David  Golomb,  Koor  In¬ 
dustries,  and  Amos  Mar-Haim  of 
Clal,  harshly  criticized  government 
policy  for  what  they  said  was  the  lack 
of  encouragement  of  industry  and 
the  high  rate  of  taxes. 


Indices: 

General  Share  Index 
Non-Bank  Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

.  Commence.  Services . 
'  FfearTsfatoa_J  '  IT 
'Industrials'  •  ■'u' 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  IrtvsL 
Investment  Cos. 
General  Bond  Index 
Index-finked  Bonds 
Fully-linked 
Partially-linked 
Doltanfmked  Bonds 
Short-term  0-2  yre 
Mecfium-term  2-5  yre 
Long-term  5+  yre 


+0.22% 
+0.49% 
-0.02% 
+1.27% 
■riU9%.-  i 
W.29V  ’ 
+0.58%  ■ 
+0-48% 
+098% 
+0.35% 
+1-43% 
-0^2% 
-0.11% 
+0.10% 
+0.11% 
+0.27% 
-0432%  . 

-0.19% 
+0.03% 
+0.09% 
-0.06% 


Turnovers: 

Shares -total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds— total 


NIS  1,644 .710 
ALA. 
NA 

NIS  7,144200 


.(1|ri*«76nked  „•  ui  KA..1-.  5 


,  DoUar-linked 
Treasury  Bilk 


NA.. 

NIS  6,286,500 


Share  Movements: 

Advances  192  (160) 

of  which  5%+  23  (20) 

“buyers  only"  4  (2) 

Declines  90  (101) 

of  which  5%+  14  (10) 

.  "sellers  only"  3  (0) 

Unchanged  99  (123) 

Trading  Hah  45  (42) 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

Index-linked 

3%  fully-Unkad  Mixed  to  (L5% 


445%  fu  By-linked 
80%  linked 
90%  Hnked 
Double-finked 
Dollar-linked: 
Admon 

Rimoiv-  — 
Gfibba 
For.  Oil  rr. 
denominated 
Treasury  Bills 
(monthly  yield) 


Rises  to  1% 

Mixed  to  05% 

Rises  to  1% 
Mixed  to  0.5% 

.  Falls  to  0.5% 
MixedtoT-% 

Fa  Re  to  1% 

Mixed  to  2% 

NA 


Arrangement  yields: 


IDBord. 
Union  0.1 
DiscountA 
Mizrahi  r. 
Hapoafimr. 
General  A 
LeumI  stock 
Fin.  Trade  1 


Civil  service  pensioned  2,400 in  1985/86 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  appealed  to  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 

’ '  Some  2,4lX>  civil  servants  have  tice,  which  is  still  considering  their 
-  been  pensioned  off  since  the  econo-  case, 
tnic  restraint  programme  was  intro-  Between  now  and  March  31 , 1987, 

duced  in  July  1985,  the  Cabinet  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in- 
heard  at  its  weekly  meeting  yester-  tends  to  dismiss  another  800,  the 
dav.  This  includes  persons  who  Cabinet  beard. 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
■'  Some  2,400  dvil  servants  have 
-  been  pensioned  off  since  the  econo¬ 
mic  restraint  programme  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  July  1985,  >  the  Cabinet 
heard  at  its  weekly  meeting  yester¬ 
day.  This  includes  persons  who 
reached  regular  pension  age  and 
those  talcing  eariy  pension. 

Another  400  civil  servants  would 
also  have  been  pensioned  off,  mainly 
.  from  the  Public  Works  Department 
and  the  Government  Printer,  the 
Cabinet  was  told,  had  they  not 


Omission 

In  yesterday’s  story  about  Yekutie) 
Federman  on  this  page  the  by-line  of 
Greer  Fay  Cashman  was  inadver¬ 
tently  omitted. 

???????????????????????????? 


Atom  Price  Volume  % 

DOOMS  change 

Commercial  Banks 
(not  part  of  "arrangement*’) 

Maritime  1  1100  4415  -39 

General  non-are.  26400  65  -16 

First  Inf  I  3735  2885  +2 & 

RBI  4330  3311  +13 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  of  "arrangement") 


Trade  A  Services 

M sir  Ezra  4500 


60  -89 


TVP|: 


ed 


,  a  dirt***' 


.J  : 


*  DID  YOU  KNOWTHAT... 

E...  the  value  of  new  share  issues  dropped  from  NIS  410 
^million  in  1985 to  NIS  56  m.  in  1985. 

£  (Bank  of  Israel  annual  report) 


£P[]  the  tel  aviv  museum 

27Shaul  Hamdech  Blvd.  - 
Inauguration  of  the 
Charles  and  Evelyn  Kramer  Galleries 

and  Opening  of  the  Exhibitions: 

EDVARD  MUNCH — Death,  Love  and  Anxiety 

a  selection  from  the  Charles  and  Evelyn  Kramer  Collection 
of  Edvard  Munch  Prints 

Print  Into  Print — Works  by  Six  Israeli Artists 

Opening  Address 

H.e.  Chaim  Herzog,  President  of  the  State  of  Israel 
TODAY,  MONDAY,  JUNE  9, 1986  at  5:30  pjn. 
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r  NOW’S  THE  TIME - 

'  It’s  That  Extra 

Income  That  Counts ... 

Join  The  Jerusalem  Post’s  "Classified”  staff 
(Halu’ah)  —  Ideal  part-time  work,  Thursday 

■/  afternoon/evening.  •  .  . 

If  you  think  you  can  translate  classified  ads  from 
Hebrew  into  English,  and  have  good  typing,  give  us 
a  call: 

!  Gabai,  02-551616,  ext  647,  Thursdays, 

9  a.m. -2  p.m. 


.IDBr 
Union  0.1 
Discount 
Mizrahi 
Hapoalimr 
General  A 
LeumrO.1 
Fin.  Trade 


83300  266  +0.1 

62700  72  +03 

106850  237  -02 

34300  598  -02 

56630  1478 

145300  27  +0.1 

no  trading 

48650  3  +1.0 


Mortgage  Banks 


Leumi  mort.  r 

5110 

232 

Dev.  Mort 

1480 

1297 

Mishkanr 

2622 

546 

Tefahotr 

14400 

86 

Meravr 

5120 

447 

Financial  Institutions 

AgricC 

no  trading 

Ind.  Dev.  DD 

no  trading 

Clal  Leasing  0.1 

10700 

333 

Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r 

970 

246 

Hassreh  r 

536 

28889 

Phoenix  0.1 

793 

680 

Hamishmar 

7100 

50 

Menorahl 

8400 

49 

Seharr 

4600 

189 

Son  Hold.  1 

16200 

4 

Supersol  2 

5410 

315 

Deiekr 

6260 

1505 

Lighterage 

15376 

84. 

Cold  Storage 

3000 

441 

Dsn  Hotels 

3985 

144 

Yards  rt  Hotel 

3451 

179 

Hilonl 

12699 

12 

Team  1 

2000 

911 

Real  Estate,  Building  ai 

Agriculture 

Azorim 

650 

6287 

Eilon 

375 

5361 

Africa  isr.  0.1 

34900 

153 

Dankner 

4380 

228 

Prop.  &  Bldg. 

2879 

1619 

B8yside0.l 

4221 

67 

ILDCr 

50500 

88 

Rasscor 

6588 

41 

Mehadrin 

7100 

470 

Hsdarim 

1175 

4365 

Industrials 

Dubekb 

3850 

1348 

Pri-Zel 

2252 

748 

Sun  frost 

8240 

124 

Elite 

14800 

22 

Adgar 

899 

2054 

Atm  man  r 

DenaGI 

13185 

4790 

251 

23 

Maquettel 

27289 

4 

Eagle  1 

12850 

111 

Polgat  0.4 

9105 

279 

SchoeOerina 

14000 

68 

Rogosln 

4090 

694 

Urdan  0.1  r 

11790 

264 

Is.  Can  Co.  1 

1230 

2057 

Zion  Cables 

2290 

430 

Pecker  Steel 

7450 

50 

El  bit  3  r  459000 

22 

Elron 

368500 

13 

Arit 

29880 

191 

Clal  Electronics 

2420 

2449 

Spectronixl 

2489 

2181 

T-A.T.1 

•4895 

894 

Ackersteinl 

1440 

360 

Agan  5 

20600 

389 

Alliance 

1782 

930 

Dexter 

3937 

72 

Fertilisers 

6297 

120 

Haifa  Chem. 

832 

9674 

Teva  r 

58500 

184 

Dead  Sear 

15750 

1517 

Petrochem. 

570 

13923 

NecaChem. 

3660 

189 

Frutarom 

10600 

14 

Hadera  Paper 

224000 

54 

Central  Trade 

6960 

438 

Koor  p 

5100000 

0 

Ctai  ftids. 

1440 

5336 

Investment  Companies 

ID8  Dev.  r  4140  2654  +0.5 

Ellem  3000  1509  -13 

Afik  1  notrading 

Gahetet  1340  675  -6.9 

Israel  Corp.  1  9401  1560 

Woffaonlr  109000  13  -1.4 

Hapoafim  Inv.  5325  1937 

Leumi  Invest  4911  258  - 

Discount  Invest  2600  3195 

Mizrahi  Invest  17250  16 

Clal  10  845  7806 

Landeco0.1  8688  26  -10.0 

PamaO.1  9900  102 

Oil  Exploration 

PazOMExpL  14000  206  +0.7 

J.0.LL  1825  1310  +1.9 

Abbreviations: 

s.o.  sellers  only  b  bearer 

b-P.  buyers  only  r  registered 


Travelling  abroad? 

Take  along  a  gift  subscription  to 
frhe  Jerusalem  Post  International  Edition — 


ZfontoursJerusalem,  the  Capital's  favourite  travel  agent,  is  ■ 
giving  customers  complimentary  subscriptions  to  The 
Jerusalem  Post  International  Edition.  All  you  have  to  do  is  book 
affight  with  Ziontours. — if  you  purchase  over  $500  worth  of 
travel  services,  well  give  you  a  free  6-month  subscription  to 
The  Jerusalem  Post  International  Edition,  which  you  can  give 
as  a  gift  to  afriend  or  relative  overseas  or  (if  you  live  outside  of 
Israel)  use  yourself. 

This  ad  must  be  presented  to  claim  your  gift  subscription 
certficate;  offer  valid  for  allflights  booked  by  June 30, 1986. 
1  gift  subscription  per  family  or  group  booking. 

Aw  WITH  ZIONTOURS  JERUSALEM, 

HO*-  YOU  HAVE  AFR1END 
Jry_  INTHETRAVELBUSINESS. 

nSDfSTS  23  Hillel  Street  Jerusalem,  Tel.  02-233326/7/8. 


+  The  cinematheque 

IB  g  hanhhnw  vilfay 

moon 

Restaurant 

CM 

O 

A  Summer  Treat 

In  a  quiet  atmosphere  —  and  In  a 
setting  ttiat  wffl  take  your  breath 
away.  Hereyoul  find  tn  our  btifec 
Cold  soups,  salads,  quiches 
DUfcreet  fish  conses,  cheese  and 
frili- plates  de  la  sabou,  hone 
nade  pastries,  and  more— 
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bookings  from  U.S.  tourists, 
although  the  full  damage  will  only 
become  evident  next  month  when 
the  main  season  begins. 

The  most  damaging  impact  of 
U.S.  cancellations  to  France  is  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  large  hotels  which  take 


hotels,  often  run  by  their  aristocratic 
owners,  also  face  a  disastrous  sum¬ 
mer.  Air  traffic  is  down,  and  Air 
France  reports  a  17  per  cent  drop  in 
transatlantic  passengers. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  Italy  was 
optimistically  expecting  a  20  per  cent 
increase  on  last  year's  3  million  U.S. 


available,  but  hotels,  restaurants 
and  travel  agents  all  report  “drastic'1 
falls.  The  Italian  airline,  Alitalia, 
reports  40,000  cancellations  on 
transatlantic  flights. 

The  European  travel  trade  now 
admits  that  little  can  be  done  to 
salvage  this  summer's  season.  Initia¬ 
tives  like  last  weekend's  invitation  to 
U.S.  travel  agents  are  only  likely  to 
bear  fruit  next  year.  “We  have  lost 
out  for  this  year,  so  we  are  putting  all 
our  efforts  into  saving  1987,"  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  British  Incoming 
Tour  Operators  Assocation.  (London 

Observer  Service.) 


per  cent,  said  Miodrag  Mirovic. 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Tourism 
Committee. 

Djokovic  was  even  more  hopeful, 
saying  bis  association  expected  gross 
income  from  tourism  to  rise  to  $2 
billion  this  year  from  S1.5b.  in  1985. 
Tourism  income  makes  up  three  per 
cent  of  Yugoslavia’s  GNP  and  five 
per  cent  of  its  hard  currency  re¬ 
venue. 

The  national  airline  Jat  has 
opened  new  offices  abroad,  up¬ 
graded  its  fleet  and  expects  to  bring 
in  75,000  tourists  on  charters  this 
season,  a  ten  per  cent  rise  on  last 
year. 

Great  hopes  are  being  pinned  on 
the  tourism  industry  to  help  repay  a 
foreign  debt  of  S20b . 

New  laws  on  foreign  joint  ven¬ 
tures  could  also  boost  the  industry. 

Hotels  in  Dubrovnik  were  filled  to 
91  per  cent  of  capacity  in  May,  a 
month  ahead  of  high  season. 
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SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES  . 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  1.25%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


LEUMI  mb%  9-15% 

HAPOALIM  20.5  8-]«%  g_14% 

DISCOUNT  9.4  7-]3%  7  13% 

MIZRAHI  85  8-16%  fr_13% 

FIRST  INTL  123  .6-13% 

Rates  vary  according  to  W20  of  deposit. 

(Tapas:  demand  deposit  paying  . 

Pafcam:  fixed-term  deposit  available  from  7  to  59  days.) 

PATAH _ FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES  (as  of 

June  8)  3_HIOWTHS  6-MOWTHS  12-MONTHS 


LEUMI 
HAPOALIM 
DISCOUNT 
MIZRAHI 
FIRST  INTL 


8-13% 

8-15% 

7-13% 

6- 15% 

7- 13% 


5- 13S% 
9-15% 
9-14% 

6- 17% 
6-13% 


6£00 

6.825 

6.875 

8.750 

8.625 

8.500 

4.125 

4.125 

4J25Q 

4.250 

4.125 

4.125 

3.125 

3.250 

3-375 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 

SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES 


1 

1 

1 

CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSFERS 
Buy  Sell 
1.4827  1.5013 
2.2359  22640 
0.6643  0.6726 

BANKNOTES 

Buy  Sell 

1.46  1.53 

2.20  230 

0.65  0.69 

Rep. 

Rates 

1.4930 

22522 

0.6687 

1 

0.2065  0.2112 

0.20 

0.22 

02100 

1 

05905  0.5979 

0.58 

0.61 

0.5943 

1 

0.8060  0.8161 

0.79 

0.83 

09117 

1 

0.2062  0.2088 

0.20. 

0.21 

02071 

1 

0.1951  0.1975 

0.19 

0.20 

0.1963 

1 

0.1795  0.1818 

0.18 

0.19 

01807 

1 

0.2868  a 2904 

0.28 

0.30 

1 

1.0629  1.0762 

1.05 

1.10 

-  ■ 

1 

1.0231  1.0358 

0.98 

1.08 

7 

0.5915  a 5990 

0.48 

0.53 

— 

10 

0.3237  0.3278 

032 

033 

10 

0.9452  0.9581 

0.93 

098 

■— 

1000 

0.9691  0.9812 

0.95 

1.01 

100 

0.8826  0.8936 

0.87 

091 

— 

a  19 

498 

1 

---  - 

0.79 

094 

_ _ 

U^A.  Dollar 
UK.  Sterling 
DeutchMark 
French  Franc 
Dutch  Florin 
Swiss  Franc 
Swedish  Krona 
Norweg.  Krone 
Danish  Krone 
Finnish  Mark 
Caned.  Dollar 
Austr.  Dofifr 
S.  Africa  Rand 
Belgian  Franc 
Austrian  Sch. 
Malian  Lire 
Japanese  Yen 
Jordanian  Knar 
Egyptian  Pound 


SUPPLIED  BY  BANK  LEUMI 


EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

PRECIOUS  METALS 

GOLD:  LONDON  AM.  FIX  341.50  P.M.  FIX  341.65 

PARIS  NOON  FIX342.31  ZURICH  P.M.341.70 

SILVER:  LONDON  FIX  522.95 

PLATINUM:  LONDON  P.M.  422.15 

PALLADIUM:  LONDON  P.M.  108.75 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  1 5.30GMT) 

Forward  Rates 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

DEUTSCHE  MARK 

22235/50 

100/95 

143/138 

280/270 

POUND  STERLING 

1.5075/85 

65/63 

92/89 

165/160 

SWISS  FRANC 

1-8355/70 

73/68 

110/105 

230/220 

JAPANESE  YEN 

167.48/58 

63/61 

94/92 

188/184 

FRENCH  FRANC 

7.0900/50 

30/45 

45/65 

90/120 

ITALIAN  URA 

1529.00/00 

1100/1200 

1650/1750 

3175/3275 

DUTCH  GULDEN 

2.5010/30 

46/42 

77/72 

186/179 

BELGIAN  FRANC 

45.400/420 

0/1.5 

0/2.5 

— 1/+4 

DANISH  KRONE 

8.2440/90 

50/100 

100/150 

325/425 

S-AFIUCAN  RAND 

09970/80 

36/31 

48/43 

80/70 

EUROPEAN  CURB.  UNIT 

09645/52 

310 

4/D 

5/0 

RNKSH  MARK 

5,1760/80 

280/320 

420/470 

820/920 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR 

0.6923/30 

89/84 

130/125 

230/223 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE 

7.6000/50 

925/945 

1355/1375 

2630/2670 

Formula  for  determining  forward  rates: 
high/low  (eg.  220/210 } — deduct  from  spot  price, 

low/high  (eg.  2101220) — add  to  spot  price. 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  M/MMCfTR) 

WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 

Dow  Jones  Indices  NYSE  Highest  Volume 


IND 

1985.90 

+0.03 

MCDERMOTT 

19% 

+% 

TRANS 

795.38 

-9.12 

BROCK  HOTE 

%* 

-Via 

UTILS 

187.76 

-093 

BORG-WAR 

30% 

+1% 

STOCKS 

721.84 

-1.29 

TEX  COM  BK 

23 

UNCH 

NYSE  COMP 

14098 

+0.03 

EAST  KODAK 

62% 

+% 

NASD  COMP 

40025 

+0.22 

ATT 

25 

UNCH 

S-P 100  INDEX 

235.69 

+0.42 

SEARS  ROE 

48V* 

UNCH 

S-P  COMPOSITE 

245.67 

+0.02 

COMWED 

30% 

+% 

AMEX  INDEX  . 

280.54 

+0.68 

CHRYSLER 

36% 

UNCH 

WALT  DIS 

51% 

+1% 

Statistics 

NYSE  VOL  110,910,000  STOCKS  UP  680  DOWN  839 

NASDAQ  VOL  125.608.800  STOCKS  UP  1058  DOWN  966 

Comment 

WALL  STREET  STOCKS  CLOSE  MIXED.  DOW  AT  RECORD  -  Wall  Street  stocks 
dosed  mixed  Friday,  with  blue  chips  at  a  record  high  but  secondary  stocks  mostly 
lower. 

Transports  were  down  sharply,  as  airlines  moved  lower.  Late  buying  spilled  over 
from  bond  markets,  where  rumours  of  a  Japanese-led  round  of  discount  rate  cuts 
eased  rates. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  dimbed  six  points  to  1 888,  topping  the  May  29 
high  of  1882.35.  But  in  the  broader  market  dedinsrs  topped  gainers  four-to-three 
on  volume  of  1 1 1  million  shares. 

Stocks  mostly  ignored  economic  news,  and  the  rumoured  Japanese  rate  cut 
affected  only  blue  chips  via  computer-programme  buying. 


ISRAEU  STOCKS 

TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Alliance 
Am  1st  Pap 
AmpaJ 
Elsdnt 
EtzLavud 
Laser  hids 


Loot 

Piev.  Close 

High 

Low 

VoM'OOs) 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

7 

14 

14 

14 

14 

11 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

31 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2.612 

_ 

14% 

— 

— 

- 

17 

17% 

16% 

16% 

129 

Over  the  counter 


Bank  Leumi 

lost 

bid 

21% 

ask 

23% 

Interpharm 

El  bit 

9 

9 

9% 

Optra  tech 

EClTel. 

4% 

3% 

4% 

Rada 

Elron 

7 

7 

7% 

Sdtex 

Fibronics 

10% 

10% 

10% 

Taro-vh 

OB  Bank 

— 

50 

54 

Tevapharm 

ns 

3% 

3% 

4% 

SPI 

let  bid  Uk 

—  5%  6 

8%  8%  8% 

—  8%  9 

GY*  6  Vi  6% 

—  3%  4 

—  4%  4% 

4  4  4V« 


U.S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  8.50%;  Broker  7.75%;  NY  Euros  3  months  7  Via%  to 
71!Yie%;  Fed  Funds  late  6%% _ _ _ 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

DMK  SFR  STG  YEW  CAN 

PREVIOUS  CLOSE  22310/30  T-835070  7.502030  168.80/70  13985/90 

OreJmuG  22290/00  1.838090  1.5055/65  167.70/80  1.3951/56 

[XtESt  2*18085  1.8300/15  1.5060/75  167.1500  1-3957/62 

Comment 

DOLLAR  CLOSES  LOWER  IN  NEW  YORK. -The  dollar  dosed  lower  in  thin  trading 
Friday  ending  the  week  on  a  depressed  note.  A  conviction  that  die  U.S.  wants  its 
currency  to  rail  further  hammered  the  dollar  for  the  past  few  days.  Friday's 
announcement  of  a  surprisingly  anaemic  149.000  jobs  gain  on  non-farm  payrolls 
and  an  unexpected  0.2  point  rise  in  etvilian  unemployment  to  7.3  per  cent  for  May 
also  undermined  die  dollar. 

Overseas  financial  data  -  from  Reuters  exclusively  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 


English 

Keyboard  Operators/Typists 

sought 

for  night  work  (6  p.m.  -  midnight ) 

2  or  3  times  a  week. 

Payment  by  the  hour. 

Candidates,  who  should  have  a  labour  eligible  status  (not 
tourist  visa)  should  apply  to  Jossi,  Tel.  02-551643, 
between  8  ajn.  and  12  noon,  not  Friday. 
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Waldheim’s  Austria 

PEOPLE  ELECT  the  leaders  they  deserve  and  yesterday’s 
decision  by  some  54  per  cent  of  the  Austrian  people  to  have 
Kurt  Waldheim  as  their  president  is  no  exception.  The  clear-cut 
victory  of  Austria's  former  foreign  minister  and  former  two- 
term  UN  secretary-general  in  a  run-off  election  against  the 
Socialist  candidate  Kurt  Steyrer  is  certainly  a  true  reflection  of 
Austria's  national  mood  today. 

The  tragic  irony  is  that  in  the  most  acrimonious  election 
campaign  in  post-war  Austria  Waldheim  maintained  and  even 
enhanced  his  popularity  despite,  or  rather  because,  the  main 
campaign  issue  was  the  question  of  his  role  in  Hitler's  Webr- 
mactat  and  allegations  regarding  his  personal  involvement  in 
Nazi  war  crimes.  Waldheim's  victory  was  made  possible 
because  scores  of  thousands  of  Austrian  Socialists  -  their 
majority  being  his  war-time  contemporaries  -  voted  for  the 
rival  People’s  Party  candidate,  since,  in  their  view,  condemning 
Waldheim  because  of  his  Nazi  past  would  have  amounted  to 
their  own  self-condemnation. 

For.  unlike  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Austria  has 
been  allowed  to  live  for  four  decades  with  the  big  lie  that  it  was 
the  first  country  to  fall  victim  to  Hitler's  wars  of  conquest. 
There  was  therefore  no  need  to  try  and  overcome  the  Nazi  past, 
belying  the  fact  that  Austria  provided  some  of  the  most 
notorious  Nazi  war  criminals  and  that  little  post-war  Austria 
had  some  600,000  active  members  of  various  Nazi  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Although  there  was  never  a  chance  to  prove  Waldheim's 
complicity  in  war  crimes,  since  the  various  documents  that 
could  have  attested  to  his  personal  involvement  surfaced  far  too 
late,  it  has  been  clearly  established  that  he  had  lied  about  his 
whereabouts  during  three  crucial  war  years  from  1942  to  1945. 
Gaiming  for  years  that  he  had  spent  these  years  in  Vienna, 
recuperating  from  injuries  and  studying  law,  it  has  been  proven 
beyond  doubt  that  he  had  served  during  this  time  as  staff  officer 
in  Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  filing  daily  meticulous  reports  about 
war  actions  of  Hitler's  army,  including  the  committing  of 
atrocities  against  partisans  and  jprisoners  of  war.  But  in  their 
determination  not  to  deal  with  the  ghost  of  their  Nazi  past,  the 
majority  of  the  Austrians  did  not  mind  electing  a  proven  liar  as 
their  president. 

Now  that  the  die  is  cast,  many  questions  should  be  asked  as  to 
why  conspicuous  silence  about  Waldheim's  past  was  observed 
by  the  Allied  powers,  as  well  as  by  Yugoslavia,  Greece  end 
Israel,  when  he  was  first  elected  UN  secretary-general  in 
December  1971  and  when  just  before  that  he  first  ran  for 
Austria's  presidency  and  lost.  It  is  significant  that  the  Soviet 
Union  yesterday  defended  Waldheim  and  condemned  Israel 
and  the  U.S.  for  their  share  in  casting  doubts  about  his  past. 

But  in  the  immediate  context  of  Ms  second  try  to  reach  the 
coveted  post  of  a  mainly  ceremonial  head  of  state  the  World 
Jewish  Congress  and,  in  part,  Israel  have  a  lot  to  answer  for. 
Politics  being  the  art  of  pragmatism,  the  WJC  should  have 
realized  that,  given  Austria's  peculiar  national  character, 
whatever  evidence  against  Waldheim  they  had  should  have 
been  passed  on  to  governments  and  organizations  which  had  no 
Jewish  connections,  thus  making  the  charges  more  credible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  average  Austrian.  The  unrelenting  campaign 
during  the  past,  few  months  which  was.  waged  by  the  WJC  only 
helped  Waldheim’s  supporters  to  revive  the  ghost  of  a  world 
Jewish  conspiracy  -  the  classic,  time-wom  anti-Semitic  lie. 

Then,  in  the  last  stages  of  the  election  campaign,  Foreign 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  and  Justice  Minister  Yitriiak  Moda’i 
joined  the  fray,  providing  more  ammunition  to  the  Waldheim 
camp  which  cried  foul  against  foreign,  and  particularly  Jewish, 
interference  in  Austria’s  internal  affairs. 

Waldheim  did  not  lose  much  time  in  using  Mr.  Shamir's 
charges  in  support  of  his  campaign,  just  when  his  popularity 
seemed  to  wane  after  the  first  election  round.  But  Mr.  Moda'i 
excelled  himself  even  more  in  rushing  into  contradictory 
statements,  both  about  Waldheim's  proven  guilt,  as  well  as  in¬ 
sufficient  evidence  to  substantiate  charges  of  his  involvement  in 
war  crimes,  up  to  the  last  moment. 

In  deciding  what  steps  to  take  in  the  wake  of  Waldheim's 
election,  the  government  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  Israel  was 
among  the  first  to  agree  to  put  up  with  Austria’s  big  lie. 
Jerusalem  established  diplomatic  relations  with  Austria  long 
before  it  agreed  to  have  relations  with  Germany.  Israel  also 
never  took  Austria  really  to  task  for  not  having  made  any 
amends  in  restitution  payments  to  Austria's  Jewish  victims  of 
Nazi  persecution. 

Mr.  Shamir,  as  Speaker  of  the  Knesset,  gave  a  red  carpet 
welcome  to  then  president  of  the  German  Bundestag,  and  later 
German  president.  Karl  Carstens,  when  he  visited  Israel  in 
1978.  He  was  also  received  by  former  prime  minister 
Menachem  Begin,  despite  his  officially  known  membership  in 
the  Nazi  party. 

The  government  should  therefore  heed  President  Chaim 
Herzog's  advice  and  not  rush  into  moves  which  in  the  long  run 
might  hurt  Israel’s  vital  interests. 


SORROW 


(Con tinned  from  Page  One) 

Jew  and  every  Israeli.” 

But  President  Chaim  Herzog^ 
speaking  before  the  polls  had  dosed, 
warned  against  oveneaction  in  a  way 
chat  could  harm  ties  with  Austria. 
He  cited  Austria  as  a  major  transit 
point  fbr  Soviet  Jews  on  their  way  to 
Israel  and  a  mediator  in  prisoner 
swaps  with  Palestinian  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  directorate  of  Yad  Vashem 
yesterday  expressed  disappointment 
and  sorrow  at  the  election  results. 
"We  see  in  this  a  move  to  dismiss  the 
memory  of  the  Holocaust  and  to 
deny  past  history.  The  danger  of 
neo-Nazism  and  anti-Semitism  in 
Austria  is  also  seen  on  the  increase,” 
a  spokesman  said. 

In  New  York,  rection  among 


Steinberg  dismissed  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  WJC  campaign  against 
Waldheim  helped  elect  him.  stating, 
“Waldheim  was  never  behind  in  the 
polls.  Our  interest  in  this  case  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Austrian 
elections.  The  most  important  thing 
here  was  the  pursuit  of  the  truth,  the 
need  to  set  the  historical  record 
straight." 

American  Jews  was  predictably 
strong.  The  World  Jewish  Congress 
called  him  an  "unrepentant  Nazi.'1 

Elan  Steinberg,  the  VyJCs  execu¬ 
tive  director,  yesterday;  called  on 
U.S.  Attorney  Gendi^l  Edwin 
Meese  to  bar  the  newly-elected  Au¬ 
strian  president  from  entering  the 
U.S.  A  State  Department  spokes¬ 
man  said,  however,  he  would  have 
no  comment  on  the  election. 


WALDHEIM 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
Waldheim  the  respect  due  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  he  would  defend  the  good 
reputation  and  image  of  Austria, 
whoever  is  president.  The  chancellor 
may  have  his  first  opportunity  to 
defend  the  incoming  president  when 
he  travels  to  (he  U.S.  on  June  23. 

Although  Waldheim  played  down 
the  rote  played  by  the  accusations 
against  him  in  his  election  win, 
politicians  in  both  contending  par¬ 
ties  agreed  that  they  were  in  fact  a 
major  factor. 

Michael  Grass,  the  party’s 
secretary-general,  who  was  widely 
blamed  for  the  anti-Semitic  under¬ 
tones  in  the  campaign,  said: 

"The  Austrian  people  who  voted 
for  Waldheim  and  expressed  their 


trust  in  him  did  not  care  to  be  called 
war  criminals,  because  they  felt  that 
they  had  been  compelled  [as  be  was] 
to  serve  as  decent  soldiers  in  a  bad 
war.” 

Asked  whether  anti-Semitism  had 
helped  Waldheim  in  the  election. 
Grass  said  that  Austrians  were  able 
to  distinguish  between  “those  peo¬ 
ple  in  New  York”  and  the  Austrian 
Jewish  community. 

When  Waldheim  assumes  office 
on  July  8,  he  will  be  the  first  con¬ 
servative  president  in  Austria’s  post¬ 
war  history.  Because  the  office  of 
chancellor,  who  is  the  bead  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  still  occupied  by  the 
Socialist  Sinowatz,  analysts  are  pre¬ 
dicting  similar  cohabitation  prob¬ 
lems  as  currently  exist  in  France. 


Unhealthy  interference 


PRIME  MINISTER  PERES  recent¬ 
ly  made  an  impassioned  plea  for  less 
government  interference  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy.  “The  less  the  government 
interferes,"  he  said,  “the  better  it  is 
for  tile  economy.  Today  both  Right 
and  Left  alike  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
excessive  bureaucracy  which  gob¬ 
bles  up  the  country’s  resources  as 
well  as  being  a  heavy  burden  on  its 
citizens." 

There  are.  however,  few  signs  that 
the  government  as  a  whole"  shares 
the  Prime  Minister's  views  in  this 
respect.  To  judge,  for  instance,  from 
the  evident  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury  regarding  the 
implementation  of  those  aspects  of 
the  Bejski  report  advocating  a  les¬ 
sening  of  the  government’s  grip  on 
the  capital  market  -  one  is  bound  to 
reach  a  pessimistic  conclusion. 

The  question  of  the  government's 
role  in  the  economy  is  fax  from  being 
a  purely  theoretical  or  ideological 
one  -  in  fact,  most  of  the  economic 
problems  we  deal  with  today,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  how  to  renew  “economic 
growth”,  are  connected  one  way  or 
another  with  the  question  of  whether 
the  government  will  actually  reduce 
its  role  in  the  financial  activity  of  the 


ZALMAN  SHOVAL 


linuaiion  of  a  price  freeze,  for  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  depends  on  the 
prosperity  of  these  branches  of  the 
national  economy. 

ALL  THIS  leads  to  my  next  point, 
namely  that  practically  nothing  has 
so  far  been  done  in  order  to  correct 
the  structural  distortion  of  our  eco¬ 
nomy  which  is  at  the  root  of  most  of 
out  troubles.  Even  the  scandalous 
economic  mismanagement  during 
most  of  the  period  between  1977  to 
1983  could  not  have  wreaked  so 
much  havoc  had  there  not  already 
been  these  structural  deformations 
in  the  economy  such  as.  primarily, 
the  far  too  big  public  sector  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  "narrow shoulders" 
of  the  country's  businessmen. 

Add  to  that  the  low  level  of  pro¬ 
ductivity.  and  the  unrealistically 
high  level  of  taxation  (which, 
together  with  high  interest-rates,  has 
brought  many  of  Israel’s  firms  to  a 
state  of  near-ruination),  the  system 
of  index-linkage  (which  makes  a 
mockery  of  any  attempt  at  an  effec¬ 


‘It  didn’t  take  the  Bejski  report 
to  tell  us  that  the  government’s 
exaggerated  immersion  in  the  economy 
-  and  the  concomitant  bureaucracy  - 
are  among  the  main  factors  causing 
many  of  our  economic  and  social  ills’ 


economy  or  not.  The  urgency  of  the 
matter  arises  from  the  fact  that,  in 
the  view  of  this  writer  -  and  contrary 
to  that  of  some  government  minis¬ 
ters  -  Israel  has,  at  best,  concluded 
only  the  very  first  stage  in  purring  its 
economic  house  in  order  -  complete 
economic  recovery  still  lies  in  the  far 
off  future.  Even  the  achievement, 
impressive  in  itself,  of  containing 
inflation  is  fragile  and  could  turn  out 
to  be  only  of  a  contemporary  nature. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  government 
has  been  able  to  slow  down  the 
rampant  inflation  (and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  to  reduce  somewhat  our 
current-account  foreign  exchange 
deficit)  purely  by  such  administra¬ 
tive  measures  as  “freezing’’  (thus 
actually  eroding)  wages  and  prices, 
as  well  as  the  rate  of  exchange  - 
helped  by  such  extraneous  factors  as 
the  fall  in  oil-prices,  the  drop  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  (fortunately,  we 
owe  more  in  U.S.  dollars  than  in 
other  currencies)  and  last,  but  not 
least,  emergency  aid  from  the  U.S. 

However,  not  only  has  there 
already  been  in  the  last  few  months  a 
5-10%  rise  in  real  incomes,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  political  realities 
would  permit  the  government  to 
continue  a  policy  of  pay  erosion  for 
any  length  of  time.  It  should  also  be 
added  that  the  battered  state  of  parts 
of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  sec¬ 
tors  cannot  justify  an  extended  con- 


tive  monetary  policy),  the  profusion 
of  different  government.  Jewish 
Agency,  municipal,  etc.  depart¬ 
ments  (all  dealing  more  or  less  with 
the  same  subject)  and  yes.  that  all- 
embracing,  all-encumbering  super- 
bureaucracy  to  which  Mr.  Peres 
referred  -  and  you  get  the  picture! 

Ask  any  shied-off  potential  inves¬ 
tor  about  his  experiences,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  it  was  not  the  so-called 
“political  risk”,  nor  normal  business 
risks,  or  even  high  taxation  that  had 
cooled  his  ardour  to  invest  in  Israel  - 
but  rather  the  scourge  of  bureaucra¬ 
cy! 

NOR  WILL  there  be  “economic 
growth”  just  by  waving  some  magic 
wand  -  or  by  increasing  the  flow  of 
money  into  the  economy.  The 
availability  of  funds  is.  of  course, 
very  important,  but  in  the  past  few 
years  it  has  never  been  the  absence 
of  funds  which  was  the  main  prob¬ 
lem,  but  rather  the  way  with  which 
those  funds  were  dealt.  In  other 
words,  the  government,  in  order  to 
finance  its  budget  deficits,  competed 
with  the  business  sector  for  these 
funds  on  terms  which  the  latter  could 
never  hope  to  match. 

Real  economic  growth  can  only 
come  from  those  branches  of  the 
economy  -  in  industry,  agriculture, 
and  “services"  -  which  produce 
goods  and  services  (e.g.  tourism. 


transportation,  banking,  etc.  1  for  ex¬ 
ports  tor  replacing  imports)  with  a 
relatively  high  added  value  in  fore¬ 
ign  currency.  All  other  activities, 
important  as  they  may  be  in  other 
spheres,  would  just  be’so  much  eco¬ 
nomic  water-rreading. 

One  is  reminded"  of  the  Jewish 
joke  about  the  fish  which  for  years 
had  been  soid  by  one  person  to 
another,  till  one 'of  those  people 
foolishly  decided  to  cat  it  only  to 
discover  that  it  was  completely  rot¬ 
ten.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  story  is:  "inis  fish  is  for  trading 
not  earing...”  But  in  terms  of  the 
national  economy,  “trading"  is  not 
enough.  Not  only  should  the  fish  not 
be  consumed  -  it  should  be  sold 
abroad,  and  quickly  at  that,  before  it 
becomes  rotten...  * 

Until  the  government  understands 
that  boosting  economic  growth  is 
more  than  a  catch-phrase,  and  that  it 
will  depend  on  a  profound  change  in 
the  country’s  economic  structure 
and  in  the  government’s  order  of 
priorities  in"  its  economic  policy¬ 
making  process,  not  only  will  there 
be  no  real  growth,  but  even  the 
improvements  of  the  last  18  months 
will  be  at  risk!  I  have  already  ex¬ 
plained  how  these  improvements 
were  achieved  and  thus  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  pdv  one  of 
the  following  -  a  breach  in  the  wage- 
front.  or  a  rise  in  oil-prices,  or  unex¬ 
pected  fluctuations  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  currency  market  -  could  cause 
our  economy’ to  resume  its  down¬ 
ward  path, 

IT  DIDN'T  take  the  Bejski  report  to 
tell  us  that  the  government’s  ex¬ 
aggerated  immersion  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy  -  and  the  concomitant 
bureaucracy  -  are  among  the*  main 
factors  causing  many  of  our  econo¬ 
mic  and  social  ills:  but  iet  ns  get  the 
order  of  things  right:  it  isn’t 
bureaucracy’  which  has  caused  the 
government ‘s  over-involvement  in 
the  economy  but  rather  the  other 
way  round. 

All  this  doesn’t  mean  that  some 
aspects  of  Israel’s  huge  public  ex¬ 
penditure  do  not  derive  from  some 
very  real  needs  (e.g.  defence),  bjit 
over,  the  years,  the  dividing  line- 
between  “real  needs"  and  “cont¬ 
rived  needs"  -  matters  which  though 
they  could  be  dealt  with  more  effi¬ 
ciently  and  cheaply  by  private  enter¬ 
prise.  remain  nevertheless  under  the 
aegis  of  this  or  that  government 
department  (i.e.  housing:)  -  has  be¬ 
come  more  than  a  little  blurred. 

In  no  other  Western  country  has  it 
been  so  easy  for  politicians  to  obtain 
political  power  through  economic 
clout  as  it  is  in  Israel.  Not  only  must 
most  local  funds  (pension  funds, 
life-insurance,  savings,  etc.)  be 
channelled  to  the  government 
(which  then  decides,  after  covering 
its  own  huge  needs,  to  whom  to 
allocate  the  remaining  funds),  but 
also  the  greater  part  of  the  moneys 
coming  from  abroad  be  it  American 
aid,  U.J.A.,  Bonds,  etc.  flows 
straight  into  government  coffers. 

The  above  situation  has  had  dis¬ 
astrous  results  in  more  than  one 
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respect.  The  web  of  bureaucracy- 
thriving  on  the  soil  of  “public" 
money  is  one.  the  "bending”  of  the 
free  will  of  the  public  is  another. 
What  may  be  worst,  however,  is  that 
the  politicization  and  bureaucratiza¬ 
tion  of  the  economy  has  often  led  to 
an  attitude  of  indifference  (by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  the  public 
alike)  towards  economic  realities, 
thus  artificially  and  harmfully 
hampering  the  functioning  of  market 
forces. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  fraying 
attention  to  economic  considera¬ 
tions  in  malting  economic  decisions 
very  often  these  decisions  are  moti¬ 
vated  by  political  or  bureaucratic 
factors  or.  in  some  cases,  by  out¬ 
dated  social  theories.  (Some  of  the 
problems  affecting  Histadrut  enter¬ 
prises  these  days  can  be  traced  to  the 
mistaken  belief  that  it  would  always 
be  possible  to  isolate  their  working 
■  operations  from  economic  realities 
and  normal  business  procedures). 

A  further  prerequisite,  if  we  want 
our  economy  to  “grow"  is  to  make 
those  engaged  in  it  more  productive. 
This  requires  that  all  those  on  whom 
growth  and  productivity  depend 
(workers,  managers,  entrepreneurs) 
are  justly  rewarded  for  their  effort. 
The  desire  to  have  some  material 
gains  is  not  the  same  as  being 
“materialistic”,  just  as  love  isn't  the 
same  thing  as  lust.  But  “love  makes 
the  world  go  round”  and  so  does  the 
profit  motive  and  the  wish  to  get 
ahead  with  regard  to  the  economy. 

Indeed,  "materialism”  and  other' 
negative  phenomena  are  more  often 
than  not  characteristic  of  the  kind  of 
state-dominated,  semi-free  “hot¬ 
house"  economics  that  we  have  in 
Israel.  The  less  free  an  economy  is, 
and  the  more  there  is  "give-and- 
take"  between  businessmen  and  the 
government  apparatus  involved  in 


HEADERS’ UTTERS 


INCONGRUOUS 

ATTITUDES 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  How  come  that  nearly  all  the 
foreign  embassies  have  withdrawn  to 
Tel  Aviv,  as  if  by  establishing  them¬ 
selves  in  Jerusalem  they  would  offi¬ 
cially  and  de  jure  accept  Jerusalem  as 
the  capital  of  Israel  -  while  at  the 
same  time,  all  visiting  prime  minis¬ 
ters  and  presidents  come  in  their 
official  capacity  to  Jerusalem  and 
accept  Israel's  hospitality  in  that 
very  same  Jerusalem? 

MIRANDA  KAN  AN 
Jerusalem  (Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.). 

PUSH-UPS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  - 1  refer  to  Abraham  Rabino¬ 
vich's  article  of  May  27,  “A  driver’s 
story."  So  Nahum  at  age  36  still  does 
25  push-ups  each  morning.  Remark¬ 
able.  Remarkable?  I  wonder  what 
your  reporter’s  criteria  are.  Or 
yours,  for  that  matter.  I  (and  please 
aon't  publish  my  name;  I  don't  want 
to  appear  boastful)  at  63,  having 
started  not  so  many  years  ago,  am 
already  doing  50  straight,  trying  for 
60  and,  if  I  have  the  leisure,  as  many 
again  in  relays.  And  I  am  anything 


TARNISHED  HERO 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  -  In  one  of  your  recent  issues  you 
published  an  article  by  Ernie  Meyer 
concerning  the  Holocaust  years.  The 
end  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  an 
extract  from  the  papers  of  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  commenting  on  his  first 
sight  of  the  inside  of  a  hut  containing 
the  bodies  of  some  30  dead  Jews 
killed  by  starvation.  There  is  a 
graphic  and  painful  description  of 
the  evidence  of  cruelty  and  bestiality 
and  a  throw-away  comment  that 
“...George  Patton  would  not  even 
enter.  He  said  he  would  get  sick  to 
his  stomach...” 

In  the  interests  of  history  your 
readers  may  care  to  read  an  extract 
from  Genera]  “Blood  and  Guts" 
Patton's  own  diary  concerning  the 
same  incident.  “...(Everyone  be¬ 
lieves)  that  the  Displaced  Person  is  a 


human  being,  which  he  is  not,  and 
this  applies  particularly  to  the  Jews 
who  are  lower  than  animals..." 
“...Either  the  Displaced  Persons 
never  had  a  sense  cf  decency  or  else 
they  lost  it  ali  during  their  period  of 
internment  by  the  Germans,  my  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  is  that  no  people  could 
have  sunk  to  the  level  of  degradation 
these  have  reached  in  the  short  span 
of  four  years." 

It  is  sad  to  discover  that  a  national 
hero's  shining  armour  is  tarnished, 
but  this  is  one  facet  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion's  studies  of  the  period  which  we 
consider  important  when  investigat¬ 
ing  the  history  of  those  terrible 
times.  RON  SHJMRON, 

Curator. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

USA  National  Memorial,  Inc. 
Washington.  D.C. 


but  a  muscle-man. 


R.A. 


Haifa. 


(Name  and  address  supplied) 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  - 1  am  disturbed  by  the  rush  of 
travel  cancellations  due  to  fear  of 
terrorism.  Our  conference  of  former 
Masada  Youth  of  Radom  just  held  in 
Tel  Aviv  was  a  total  success.  Not  a 
single  cancellation  from  more  than 
70  old  Zionists  who  came  from  all 
over  the  world  and  were  warmly 


SCHINZNACH 

SCHWEFEL-THERMALQUELLE 


THE  PERFECT  HEALTH 
VACATION 

BAD  SCHINZNACH  - 
SWITZERLAND 


SAFEST  EXPERIENCE 

greeted  by  colleagues  living  in  Israel. 

Travelling  by  Ei  Ai  is  surely  the 
safest  experience  in  the  air  nowa¬ 
days.  And  in  Israel  itself,  Jerusalem 
is  most  certainly  a  safer  dty  to  walk 
around  than  New  York  or  Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

It  is  truly  a  pity  that  headlines  in 
the  news,  not  detailed  data,  have 
created  the  cancellation  panic. 

MURRA  Y  WEINSTOCK 
Jerusalem  (Philadelphia). 


Thermal  spa  complex 

Only  30  minutes  from  Zurich  by  car  or  rail, 
located  in  a  beautiful  pastoral  setting. 

THERMAL  SULPHUR-SPRING  SPA 
The  thermal  spa  has  the  strongest  sulphursprings  m  Switzerland 
therapeutically  effective  for  a  wide  variety  of  ailments  and  rest 
Physicians,  dieticians,  physiotherapists  available  at  the  spa. 

HEALTH  VACATION  CENTER  - 

The  health  vacation  center  offers  famous  Swiss  hospitality,  excellent 
cuisine,  walks  in  the  verdant  gardens,  golf,  tennis,  swimming,  sauna 
and  other  activities. 

CHOOSE  THE  HOTEL  THAT  SUITS  YOU. 

Park  Hotel:  The  lovely  traditional  4 star  hotel  with  excellent  cuisine, 
piano  bar,  indoor  swimming  pool. 

Hotel  Hapsburg:  The  cosy  3  star  hotel,  fine  simple  cuisine,  indoor 
swimmlngpool. 

The  complete  Health  Vacation  &  Spa  Complex. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

CH-51 1 6  Schinznach-Bad 
Telephone 056/431 1 1 1  ,Telex52240 
or:  Travex:  -  82  Ben  Yehuda  St  Tel  Aviv 
Tel: 03-22301 7 

j  8  ShamaiSL,  Jerusalem 

<  Tel:  02-223211 


LOW  PRODUCTIVITY 
IN  ISRAEL 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  We  always  bear  complaints 
about  the  low  productivity  of  Israeli 
workers. 

Could  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
be  that  a  worker  must  leave  his  place 
of  work  during  working  hours  in 
order  to: 

1)  Go  the  Kupat  Hotim  (the  family 
doctor  is  there  after  4  p.ra.  only 
twice  a  week  and  sometimes  not 
even  that). 

2)  Clarify  or  take  care  of  some¬ 
thing  in  the  bank,  other  than  de¬ 
positing  or  cashing  an  ordinary  chec- 
que  (most  of  the  time  the  person  who 
takes  care  of  whatever  your  problem 
is,  only  works  in  the  morning). 

3)  Take  care  of  something  in  a 
government  office  (some  of  them 
work  once  a  week  in  the  afternoon, 
but  only  from  2-3  p.m.  -  never  after  4 
p.m.) 

4)  Have  a  technician  come  to  fix 
an  Amcor,  Tadiran  or  other  ap¬ 
pliance  (wait  patientl vat  borne  from 
8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  -  the  Technician  will 
come  •  at  any  time  during  those 
hours). 

Aren’t  we  lucky  that  television 
and  entertainment  .places  do  work 
after  4  p.m.,  otherwise  workers 
would  have  to  go  out  during  working 
hours  for  their  entertainment  also. 

ANITA  ANKER 

Jerusalem. 
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day-to-day  economic  decisions  (plus 
the  added  factor  of  (he  high  taxation 
incurred  to  cover  the  cost  of  this 
apparatus),  some  people  are  bound 
to  bend  the  rules  to  try  and  achieve 
material  gain  in  a  less  than  forthright 
manner. 

ALL  THIS  isn’t  to  suggest  that  Israel 
should -adopt  a  system  of  complete 
economic  “laissez  fa  ire".  Not  only 
can  we  not  ignore  the  political, 
social  and  military  necessities  which 
will  continue  to  give  the  government 
a  more  dominant  role  in  most  walks 
of  life  than  is  usual  in  other  Western 
democracies,  but  anything  which 
smacks  of  dogmatism  is  usually 
harmful  -  especially  in  economic 
matters. 

Thys.  also  "liberalism"  or  “anti- 
sociaUsm”  can  become  dogmatic  -  if 
carried  too  far.  It  would  anyway  be 
futile  to  try  to  find  profound  differ-  • 
ences  between  modern  post- 
Marxian  social  democracy  and  the 
present-day  approach  to  liberalism. 
Some  ideologues  of  the  “Old  Left" 
aside,  most  people  have  anyhow 
come  to  realize  that  "socialist  econo¬ 
mics"  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  - 
just  as.  except  for  a  few  ideologues-: 
on  the  “New  Right",  few  people.- 
today  will  champion  a  system  of- 
unbridled  capitalism. 

In  most  Western  countries,  demo-, 
cratic  parties  -  whether  they  belong 
to  the  “Left”.  "Right”  or  "Centre” - 
strive  to  strike  a  rational  balance 
between  the  requirements  of  a  free 
economy  on  the  one  hand  and  social 
responsibility  on  the  other;  the  lat¬ 
ter.  it  should  be  added,  today  re¬ 
garded  less  from  a  purely  welfare 
angle,  and  more  from  the  point  of 
view  of  creating  new  jobs  and  impro¬ 
ving  the  general  environment. 

To  judge  by  his  statement  about 
“wasteful,  over-sized  bureaucracy”, 
Mr.  Peres’s  views  (perhaps  not  sur¬ 
prisingly)  do  not  seem  to  be  too  far 
from  the  ones  expressed  above,  but 
there  is  less  certitude  as  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
government,  both  in  his  own  party 
and  in  populist-minded  Herat.  Not 
all  seem  to  have  grasped  that  there  is 
a  direct  link  between  the  over-sized 
public  sector,  "gobbling  up  scarce 
natoinal  resources"  -  and  the  under¬ 
sized  business  sector  which  needs 
these  resources  in  order  to  grow. 

The  writer  is  a  leader  of  the  Rati  party. 
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Pyramids 
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SPECIAL  OFFER- for  students 

CAIRO  A  BACK  -  3  NIGHTS 

HOTEL  LOTUS— (TOWN  CENTHUSO** 


Dollar  rates  for  tourists. 
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